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FP SHE whole world is awakening to an appreciation of music. In 
America and abroad—Eneland, Europe, far-off Australia—instru- 
ments of modern invention, designed to furnish music for the 


home, are daily becoming more popular. Foremost among these 1s 
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"The Piano dite anyone can Ps 
No other musical instrument ever devised makes so intimate The time has come for you to notice what is going 
>: ) See NOW about oy all over the world: for you to tak 
and so general an appeal as the Pianola Piano, ; . 
TY : . gettinga Pianola Introduce music into your homie 
he averace m of today wants to take an active part Piano Mt ie Bint ton pian er a en 
in his pleasures—does not want too much done tor him. lo be without is almost a reproach. And surely 
The Pianola Piano demands intellivent co-operation on if you buy one now, vou want the latest and best the Pianola Piano 
the part of its performer. Jt does not merely play itself —the If you have a piano of the old type —* the silent piano’’— now is the 
; | i 1] | th ym) cl] if) Kol I e lor 
performer plays. it; puts into the music the best expression time to relinquish it. | Never will it be worth BEMCA ES CACHANEE | 


Pianola Piano as at this present moment 
When vou come to buy the Pianola Piano, however, 
The Importance make sure it is the Pianola Piano that you secure, ©, 
| x 


: Phe piano has long been the favorite home instrument of the Player for only in this way can vou obtain the advantage 
Supplanting In recent eal the home ha hardly been deemed of the famous Pianola. 


that is in him, and takes keen personal satisfaction in the 
musical results that he achieves 


the Piano compl fe without i No matter how good the pl tnmomay be, the miu 1¢ will be no better t] il the 
of older type Aud yet lendid instrument though it is, the piano player contained in the piano makes it. You should consider the pian 
that can be played only | hand is almost alway but consider first the player-action, for it is that which either give 
disappointing it is far too hard to play tor many to enjoy it or fails to give vou, the full enjovment ’ 
All that has made the old ino so popular and mor is offered by Phere is but one player action which has received serious musical 
the modern pranotort the Pianola Piano recognition from the world’s master musicians Paderewski, Strauss, 
It has the same ke for hand-playing and practice; the same wealth Josef Hofmann, Moszkowski, Rosenthal, DeBussy, and three hundred 
of tone; the same dignified and beautiful appearance others of the greatest living composers, pianists and teachers. 7h 
In Taree ron, tt | t thre \\ iderful Pianola within il cast the one piay action ts (he Pi tnola, 
piano-player which enables ay e to play like an artist; which alone has Phere is but one Pianola. It-is made only by the Aeolian Company 
those wonderful device lor expre pane irt in must the Metrostyle, It may be obtained either a a detachabk cabinet och aaieger cabana in a 
Phemodist, Graduated Accompaniment and Sustaining Pedal Device single case with the piano in this form known as 


THE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK, OR STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANO 


Uprigh 550." up Grand ww» 1500. up Pianolas, as separate instru 250. up 
Send for Pianela Pianos Pianola Piano ments, adaptable to any piano Send for 
Catalog *‘A’ Catalog “‘A”’ 


Price lig higher the Coast Mo te monthly payment \llowances on other pianos tak 
Pianola Pianos are sold by the leading music houses in the principal cities throughout the world 


Phe Aeolian Company maintains its own establishment in the following cities 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON FORT WAYNE 
202 Michigan Boulevard 1004 Olive Street 25 West 4th Street 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 131 West 3rd Street Washington Street 


TH i} E AR <()] FA N COMPANY AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., Near 34th St., N. 7. 
le & iJ Load 4 Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 



























The Man who looks Prosperity” 


generally has it!— 
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Picture in your mind the new Fall suit of your sdea/— 
planned and proportioned, in c/ot/ and in craftsmanship to 











follow and favor your every dody-/ine. ‘Vhen go to and styles for his unbridled choice and selection. 
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your Royal dealer and order that suit! And then to build to his ord r,in our N.Y. of 
For that 1S the obligation the Royal service Chicago shops, a sult that will dovetail his taste 
assumes almost a thousand times a day. First, to and match the body-chart his dealer sends us. 
pene before every clothes buyer, in his own home \nd to do it all at an every-day price — or at no 
dealer’s store, the best in all the world of fabrics price at all if we deliver less than full satisfaction. 
For Immediate Action concrete proposition we ribb H : N:—I 
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OUNG folks who are studying American history will be glad to know 

that these six pictures in color, by Edward Penfield, may now be had by 

anybody who will send us ten cents for packing and carriage charges. 
These pictures are the finest illustrations on these subjects ever done; they 
were painted and reproduced as an accompaniment to the New England number 
of our Style Book, issued in the fall of 1910. Since then we have had requests for 
them from schools, from teachers of history, and from parents; they are wanted 
to place on the walls of school rooms and study rooms, as descriptive of great 
historical incidents in the early life of our nation. 
We have reproduced the original colors of the canvases; in a size 11 by 1214 inches; printed on 
fine coated paper, ready for framing; and we shall take great pleasure in sending them to 
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any who want them. 
In addition to the charm of Mr. Penfield’s vigorous style, these pictures have a high educational 
value; they show with graphic vitality things that happened; and, as we can easily believe, just 
as they happened. 

Beginning at the upper left hand corner these scenes repre- 

sent: The Boston Tea Party ; Paul Revere’s Ride; John 

Alden and Priscilla; The Battle of Lexington; Gen. Put- 

nam’s Escape; The British at Wright’s Tavern, Concord. 

Requests for these pictures will be filled as rapidly as 


ible, in the order in which they are received. 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
New York 
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at the Bleachers 


The Bleachers, He Feit, Must be Sniggting—But That Suspicion He Coutd Not Verify; He Coutd Not Look 


, both rubber-soled feet 
black in the polished floor; about him the other Freshmen of Section 
geometrically, each upon his mark, like a pawn. 
filtering through the high dome was 

less shirt Carter shiverec 

He awaited with candi¢ 

director, which would send his smoothly 

the walls, down toward the floor 





In his black tight 3 an 


a little, having left much of his body’ 





1 patience the first yelping call of 
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r, opened it crackiz Zly ar 
The last name called was “Step forward!” 

From dispersed points of the human hexagon Freshmen ste 
ward. Carter followed and stood with them ! 
**Captain Blair wants to speak to you,” 
He is back there in my 
He had dropped his voice to s 


became immediately 


the locker room.” 


And to Carter this place 





into corners resonant and dark. 
The others, after a momer 


wands, dumb-bells 
An inward tumult was taking 
Questions danced i ; 


none there iong enough 


mpossible hope, crushed ben 


low fences, from the heights 


than his, stamped 1 





n unapproachable hierarchy. 
slanting platforms 
A door, swinging toward Carte 
With outstretche 





immediate present. 
continuance of the same slight undulant movement threw 

He was now, with the others, \ 
metal-knobbed little doors. 
the fresh humidity of the flowing water mingled with 
the large room, the office of the physical director made a reér 
before it, huddled and yet apart, gazing at it with glances of shy y 
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“T lifted three hundred and ninety with my legs,” 
The others turned their eyes upon him with a sudden 
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To that tone, to the slight menace of that blurring film, 
there was possible no other answer. “‘ Yes, sir,’’ shouted 
Carter H. O. convincingly; ‘yes, sir’’—and, as the others 
had done, he rushed out of the office and back into the 
gymnasium. 

uw 

™ NE, two, three, four; one, two, three, four.” The 

voice of the physical director filled the dome. To 
its command Carter thrust the wand in his hands upward, 
downward, to the sides, together with a hundred other 
Freshmen, to the same whistling rhythm. Drops of sweat 
cascaded tricklingly down his nose, his dark shock of hair 
danced before his eyes, within him the heart pumped deep 
and true; but, beneath this outward fury of movement, he 
was aware of a more subtle and profound agitation. 

it was far inside, beneath even the deep pumping of his 
heart; it stirred there, very soft at times, and then again 
sending palpitations through his every fiber clear to the 
skin. The outer tumult; the movement of his legs, of his 
arms; the whiz of wands about him, in some degree isolated 
him fromit. It kept him from a fuil tasting of it; froma full 
knowledge of it. But this outer tumult—the movement of 
his legs, of his arms, the whiz of the warids —could not sub- 
due it. Within it reigned master. Alwaysits more vibrant 
pulsings came to the same evocation; to a vision rapid and 
clear of the captain of the team. He stood there before him, 
bending forward slightly, and said: “I want you to be 
on the field for practice this afternoon.” 

A little professor, with a horizontal chin that terminates 
a still more horizontal and inquisitive little beard, was 
lecturing mordantly on the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Carter H. O., after a half-hearted effort to follow him, 
ballooned off frankly into the biue of his dreams. 

“You'll report for practice on the field this afternoon!” 

He could not believe it. Somehow the happening did 
not fit with what he had been and with what he felt he was 
still; so that each time the memory of it, the picture of 
that scene with Blair leaning slightly toward him and 
speaking those words, came with a fresh shock, with an 
exaltation, at once, and a fear. 

This afternoon, clad in canvas and leather, he would 
be on the field with the others. 

Those others! For two weeks now he had watched them 
timidly. On the field in their padded jerseys, their shin- 
guards, their leather casques, they ran, they leaped, they 
tackled, they charged in masses; shouts from full bleachers 
accompanied their movements. Off the field, they wore 
sweaters instead of shirts and seemed always to have just 
come from the bath. They wandered a little aimlessly, 
like men at rest whose real work is elsewhere; their hands 
were in their trousers pockets, their elbows against their 
sides. This posture raised to a still more massive squareness 
their heavy shoulders; they bulked in the herd. And about 
them always went a little circular vecuum—a rarefied 
atmosphere made of unspoken admiration, silent respect; 
of a bit of mystery and awe. 

At times, as thus distantly he observed them, his left 
hand had risen to his right biceps, which tensed; and 
then far within him something had stirred small, like 
a burgeon putting out the tip of a leaf; something that 
was a rudimentary desire, a fragmentary hope, and which 
immediately seemed so huge, se impossible and so scan- 
dalous that with quick and ruthless decision he promptly 

crushed it. 

And now this secret, inarticulate longing; this poor, 
spurned, trampled wish; suddenly, thus, by a word, by a 
sentence, was transformed ere asking, ere given speech, to 
full accomplishment. ‘I want you to report for practice 
on the field this afternoon.’’ By words, by a sentence 
the sentence of Blair. 

Carter saw him again, lithe, blond, indefinably reckless, 
leaning slightly toward him; and suddenly from the tip 
of his toes to the top of his head a tide of adoration 
swiftly coursed. 

He had watched Blair for years. 

At first it was when he, Carter H. O., was still in gram- 
mar school and Blair played on the high-school team. He 
had seen him then from the branckes of trees, from the 
tops of fences, through knotholes: a slender, pale youth, 
whose blond head irresistibly drew the eye, bobbing 
always in the thickest of the fight. 

Later, himself a high-school youth, he had seen Blair as 
captain of the Varsity in the big games, still slender and 
light, but vigorous of soul. Then, money carefully amassed 
during the week on Saturdays gave Carter vantage-points 
upon slanting platforms, at bad ends of fields. Always, 


inevitably it was Blair whom his rapt attention followed. 


Even now, closing his eyes, there sprang back before him 
visions of twilight endings of crashing battles, with Blair, 
alone of his team undefeated, shaking his blond head, 
ending his clarion voice over the field into the marrow of 
his men, galvanizing them with his spirit and hurling them 
on, sodden and sagging, to new proud revolts, to charge 
after charge and ¢harge after charge, against the blind, 
squatting inertia of Fate. 

He had watched him thus long—mutely, from a dis- 
tance, humbly and wistfuily. And doing this he had 
acquired for the captain—his captain now—a feeling at 
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Blair Was Instructing Prospective Quarterbacks 


once of great distance and close intimacy; something that 
traduced itself outwardly by an attitude of indifference, 
sometimes nearing hostility, and which inwardly was an 
adoration secret and capricious as the first love of a lad 
for a girl. 

“T want you to report for practice on the field this 
afternoon.” 

Carter, leaning forward, an elbow on the flattened desk- 
arm of his chair, both eyes within the shield of his right 
hand, suddenly was there, “this afternoon,” ‘‘on the field.” 
A ball had been kicked, he had caught it; and, with it tight 
against his heart, he was speeding toward the goal-posts, 
gigantic against the sky. A whirl of men was after him; he 
put on speed, he flew. Detached figures converged toward 
him; he dodged, he warded, he leaped. Kingdon, the star 
back, alone now was before him. He swerved sharply to 
the left, eluded him. He was beneath the goal-posts. He 
planted there the ball upon the ground 

A hand was upon his shoulder. He did not look up 
right away. It must be Blair. He looked up. It was not 
Blair. It was the young fellow who sat next to him on the 
last row of the amphitheater at History II. ‘Going to 
stay here?” he asked ironically. 

Carter woke up. A tumult was about him. The little 
professor, snapping his jaws tight, had slammed his note- 
book to. A gong was resonant; every one was up and 
avalanching down the steps toward the door. 

*‘Gone to sleep?” asked the Freshman. 

“Pretty nearly,”’ answered Carter, following. 

Outside, he wandered a while. Practical questions 
now were taking the place of his dreams. ‘‘ Report for 
-practice on the field this afternoon.’”” How did one 
“report”? Whom did one see? And how about the 
equipment? He knew that equipment was loaned to 
candidates, but from whom did you ask it? 

He tacked uncertainly toward the gymnasium, a wing 
of which was used by the football men. In the open door of 
the cellar storeroom the manager, a tall, serious young 
man with gold eyeglasses, was giving out regretfully, with 
avaricious reticence, padded trousers, woolen jerseys, 
cleated shoes, leather ankle guards, to eager applicants. 
Among the latter were some Varsity men. They walked in 
boldly and demanded things as of right. The manager, 
parleying a bit with them, always gave way suddenly, and 
they departed with new striped jerseys, with high shoes, 
with all the little luxuries dear to their kind. But the 
majority, this morning, was made up of obscure second- 
string men, reporting late, or Freshmen entirely new. To 
these went old trousers; faded and darned jerseys and 
stockings, washed many times; and resoled, patched 
shoes. Among them Carter saw Flannigan and the prep 
star and the others who had been with him in the 
morning. Flannigan was demanding gloomily, through 
the sheer assertiveness of his weight and size; and an 
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almost new suit was his. The prep star had been given a 
very much worn outfit; he was going away with it, dis- 
contented and hurt. Other men got their equipment, 
went away. There was no one left. It was time for Carter 
to go up now. 

S:cdenly he realized that he couldn’t do it, that he 
© wia never do it. That never would he be able to face 
that serious young man with gold glasses and tell him that 
he meant to play football—and ask him for a suit. It was 
a preposterous thing, an impossible thing for him, Carter 
H. im Freshman, to do. 

The serious young man with the gold glasses looked 
about him, saw that no one was near, turned, shut the 
door, padlocked it, let the key drop back with its ring into 
his ample pocket, and went away. 

At the noon hour, instead of munching his lunch beneath 
a tree, Carter leaped aboard a car and rode all the way 
home to the near-by town where he lived. There, in his 
room, he made a quick inventory. 

He had once played basket ball at the Y. M. C. A. 
He found a canvas jacket dyed black; a pair of canvas 
breeches, unpadded, out of which the knee-elastics had 
slipped—and that was all. But there were socks in the 
drawer; he selected a pair longer than the rest. ‘‘They’'ll 
come up almost to the knee,” hé reflected; ‘‘and the 
canvas breeches without their elastics will fall below the 
knee.” 

He had no football shoes, but he had a pair of old laced 
street shoes. He looked at them doubtfully. The soles 
were worn thin and were very smooth. “I can get cleats 
put in later,” he thought. ‘Anyway, they'll do,” he said 
aloud. And then, louder and very resolutely: ‘‘ They'll 


” os 


have to do! 

An anticipatory excitement, at these words, already was 
at his stomach. 

i 

ARTER dressed alone, hurriedly and furtively, in a 

corner of the basement room given over tothe Freshmen, 
before a locker that was like a black hole. He went down 
to the field sneakingly, between groups. He stepped out 
bravely enough upon the gridironed surface; then stopped, 
paralyzed by a monstrous embarrassment. 

It was the half hour before the beginning of regular 
work. There was a glare of sun upon the field; the 
bleachers were filling; and all over the rectangle men were 
lazily and joyfully kicking balls. 

Carter stood there, near the goal-posts, before the 
stands, immobile and atrociously uncomfortable. The 
light of the sun, the crowd on the bleachers, the whirling 
movement about him, welded in a strange something that 
weighed heavily upon him, like the pressure of the atmos- 
phere suddenly trebled; it paralyzed his limbs and rooted 
him to the spot. He felt violently visible —visible in his 
black jacket differing from the others; his ungathered 
breeches falling far below his knees; his inefficient socks 
pulled up high, but perhaps not so high as the termination 
of the breeches; his inharmenious shoes, black upon the 
tan earth. His very immobility in this general movement 
picked him out as to a flashlight, he was sure; but he could 
not move. The least movement would precipitate upon 
him the attention. The bleachers, he felt, must be snig- 
gling —but that suspicion he could not verify; 
look at the bleachers. 

He stood thus in hideous discomfort a long time, one 
foot advanced, both hands on his hips, in a position he felt 
to be ridiculous, but which he could not alter. A change 
gradually was coming into the ambient activity. More 
men were coming down alone or in groups. They spread 
upon the field, joining the others, kicking and catching. 
Near the other goal-posts a ball was being tossed in a 
lazy circle. All these men wore jerseys. Carter found 
himself contemplating with hazy vy 
They fitted tight, moulding the busts; they looked warm 
and soft. Carter imagined their woolen caress upon his 
skin, where now rasped the cold and hard canvas jacket. 
For a moment, to this diversion, his embarrassment lifted; 
then returned heavily. 

Off to one side Blair was instructing prospective 
quarterbacks. He stood above them as they squatted 
behind their centers, his thumbs through his belt, leaning 
slightly forward, with feet apart. At times his mouth 
opened to let pass a word, a phrase, and the boy beneath 
him looked up with a sheepish grin. Then again he 
got down swiftly, took the ball, and handled it with a 
catlike movement that made of the pigskin oval a floating 
soap-bubble. 

Suddenly, from behind, Carter felt two hands apply 
themselves to his eyes, shutting off his view; a pleasant 
tenor voice called out in his ear. ‘So melancholy!”’ it 
drawled. There was understanding beneath the slight 
sarcasm. Carter drew away the hands and looked behind. 
It was a man named Peart, whom he had seen before on 
the field and about whom he had asked—a round little 
fellow, a Senior, mockingly nicknamed Cupid, who for 
four seasons had worked cheerfully and badly, with no 
hope of the team, but simply out of that sense of solidarity 
called college spirit. 

“So melancholy!” repeated the Cupid man smilingly. 
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There was no doubt as to the sympathy in the tone, 
yut for the life of him Carter could answer only with a 


gloomy frown. 


* Get but 


in and kick a ball,’’ went on Cupid, but ceasing to 


Carter shook his head heavily 





It will do you good.” 
But this time, even as he spoke, Peart had turned and 


to his morose 1solation 





was gallopir yaway, leaving C 


Happily a new shift was taking place. Other men now 





had come to a stand; his immobility was no longer singu 
lar. Blair had walked to the center of the field; he raised 
his hand; every one began to converge upon him. Carter, 
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N THIS glorious Republic government is supposed to 

exist by consent of the governed and business by con 

sent of the buncoed: In order to support the framework 
of our Government, our soc lety and our bu Iness, Wé have 
established one very convenient maxim of the law, without 
which trade could not go on: ‘Let the buyer beware.” 
The law has no care for idiots and children. Yet, snould 
you look carefully about you, you would discover that the 
great proportion of the existing population of the earth is 
made up of idiots and children 

To succeed in business or in some sorts of business 
search out some great and enduring human craving, some- 
thing for which there is no sufficient supply. Then fill that 
want or pretend to fill it. You will get rich. Now, what 
is the greatest human craving? What is the thing most 
desired of most men? It is, no doubt, a home. The desire 
for a home is something that comes down from the time 
when animals craved a protecting hole under the root of 
some tree, a cleft in some rock, so that their young might 
be protected; so that their females, helpless because of their 
young, might also be protected. The idea of the home is 
the core of the social system. Hence when you deal in 
homes you come close to the heart of humanity. 

There exist, then, all over this country, thousands and 
millions of persons each of whom wants a home. A divi- 
sion of the powers that prey, men who hang on the flanks 
of the re putable real-estate dealers all over the country, 
know this, among other thing So, by schemes innu 
merable, a certain class of somewhat ghoulish men live 
through the process of offering to sell to others what very 
often they never have owned themselves; of setting values 
that never have existed. Of course no man really owns 
the land, for the created thing cannot own the creation or 
the creator. We only have the surface of the earth loaned 
to us, and the eraving of the individual to have a little of 
it for himself is as ancient and as just a craving as any 
that may exist.. But here at least is the frame-up for a 
game —a relatively easy game. 


Prescott As a Prospectus Writer 


ONCE saw a Greaser down in New Mexico who made 
four dollars one day out of a bunch of tourists by a very 
imple process that the tourists had invented for him on 

the spot. He had one of those tall clay ovens out-of-doors, 
whose only opening was a round hole. There was nothing 
but blackness inside the oven, but these tourists kept on 
coming up and wondering what the oven was, and what the 
hole was for, and what there was inside. Seeing their eager- 
ness, he established a charge of ten cents a head for looking 
into the hole and stood by with Castilian dignity listening 
to their exclamations of wonder and delight. The arrange- 
ment was mutually satisfactory. It was then for the first 
time that I discovered this peculiar human tendency to 
look down a hole in the ground and pay for the privilege. 
Other and abler men have learned that long ago. 

Ori a bright, sunshiny morning some years ago there 
was discovered on a mountain in New Mexico a large. and 
elegant hole in the ground; in fact, a natural eave. Cogni- 
zant of this tendency of tourists to gaze into a hole in the 
ground, a certain man bethought him of putting up a sum- 
mer resort hotel near by and cashing in as had the ancient 
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Greaser aforesaid. Another gentleman, however, who had 
a brother in Denver, assured him that they could cash in 
on the hole far better if they worked it as a mine than if 
they used it as an attraction. Presently there was organ- 
ized in Denver a new company with the words security and 
investment in its name. There are no two better words in 
the dictionary than “security”? and “investment,”’ when 
offered in close juxtaposition to the alert consciousness of 
the man who has money for separation. 

Can you guess it? How shrewd of you! Yes, it was 
going to be another Lost Spanish Mine. They paid some 
three hundred dollars a week to print a full-page advertise- 
ment of the company. As a suitable hat for the reception 
of coin, the company had a fiscal agent, as have most com- 
panies of the sort. The public does not know what a fiscal 
agent is, but it sounds plumb mysterious and arouses 
people’s curiosity in somewhat the same way as did the 
hole in the side of a clay oven. In short, all the old familiar 
machinery of lost Spanish mines was set in motion; and it 
seemed almost too bad that eleven of the main participants 
were indicted for conspiracy and convicted in the United 
States courts. The cases are still in the upper courts. 

It appeared that this company had an old Spanish gold 
mine of enormous proportions. This is how the company 
got it. One of the promoters had gained the confidence of 
an old Indian; and this old Indian had told him in strictest 
confidence a wild, romantic tale. In the old days, accord 
ing to this story, the Spanish conquistadors had enslaved 
all the Indians in that vicinity and put them to work in this 
mine. At last the downtrodden slaves rose against their 
oppressors and slew them almost toaman. The remaining 
Spaniards, though uninjured, were scared. They hastily 
coneealed in the ancient mine the bullion that they had 
extracted, sealed up the mine and fled to Mexico. Since 
that time, according to the story, no Indian had ever gone 
near the mine. Now it was the great-grandfather of the 
narrator who had been one of the downtrodden who arose 
and slew the oppressors. The tradition had come down in 
his family; hence it must be correct. For a consideration 
the old Indian showed him the whereabouts of the mine. 

The company, as per advices of the said Indian, had all 
kinds of bullion located; but, instead of buying them a 
strong wheelbarrow for one dollar and twenty-‘ive cents 
and going into the business of transporting clean ingots, 
they were just that philanthropic that they resolved to 
form a company to drive a tunnel through the vast honey- 
comb of veins, and unravel their enormous wealth. So 
much money came in that a United States inspector, 
an engineer of reputation, investigated the matter and 
reported the whole thing a fake. 

This story is given simply to show the power of litera- 
ture and to prove the general assertion as to the prevalence 
of idiots and children. The truth is that the company, 
doubtful of its ability to rise to this occasion, chartered a 
young newspaper man to write their prospectus. He, in 
turn, doubted his own ability and therefore consulted the 
pages of Preseott’s Conquest of Mexico, from which, as he 
testified in court, he quoted very liberally and very literally. 
This thing is a classic! The public swallowed Prescott, 
believed the story and contributed liberally. 

There are strange paradoxes in the land business. In 
most commercial transactions we want to see what we are 





buying before we pay for it; but of late we will buy almost 
anything —even a home—on another man’s say-so. We 
spend millions of dollars in this way each month in the year, 
purchasing farms, suburban developments, mines, ranch 
lands, city lots any kind of real estate, without seeing 


what we are buying or even investigating the character 
of the firm that is selling. 

Let us look into the doings of a water and power com- 
pany. Foraterm of years this water and power company 
has been selling to a few select and elect souls, all over the 
United States, water-rights covering a hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of land in a Western valley. ‘‘ We are now 
offering the water-rights,”’ says the literature of the com- 
pany, “‘broadly to the Christian people of the country and 
hope to have them all sold at an early date. If after prayer- 
ful consideration you feel that the Lord would have you 
subscribe for a water-right, please fill out the inclosed 
informal subscription blank and send it in.’’ This story is 
another of the classics. I know of no other instance in 
which religion and irrigation have been so successfully 
blended. Yet, like many irrigation enterprises of more 
profane sort, this one had its backsets, as witness a 
paragraph from one of the reports: 


The Reclamation Service Speaks 


“W* FEEL that the time has come when our friends 
should be again advised of the progress of the enter- 
prise. . . . While the Lord has seen fit during the 
last few months to have our enterprise move more slowly 
than we had anticipated, we have been conscious of Hi 
abiding presence with us and have clearly seen His guiding 
hand. We feel deeply sure that God’s hand is now going 
to crown the enterprise with full success for the glory of 
His name, and are happy to say that some of the most 
devoted friends of the work, who have been praying very 
earnestly for its success, have like assurance. . . . The 
large amount of expense money required in connection 
with our enterprise hes been wonderfully supplied, in 
answer to prayer, as needed during the last six years. ‘ 
After testing our faith and keeping us waiting for some 
time in much prayer, the Lord has just led one of the 
old friends of our enterprise to make a further large in- 
vestment in our expense shares. We accept this as a 
sweet token of His love and care for the work and deeply 
feel that the money just received is an earnest of the mil- 
lions for which we were asking and which are to be supplied 
in answer to prayer. We shall promptly notify all our 
friends when arrangements have been concluded for the 
money with which to develop our enterprise.” 

Now, whole congregations of Christian people have 
sent protests to the Washington Land Office regarding this 
enterprise. The Reclamation Service says that there has 
been a continuous cash drain of small sums for many 
years, “‘ pending the completion of the project.””,. Mr. F. H. 
Newell, director of reclamation, wrote to a water-users’ 
association regarding this project: ‘‘This company bases 
its plans and claims on the assumption that it will have 
a permanent supply of eight hundred second-feet of water 
distributed from a reservoir of three hundred thousand 
acre-feet capacity. It is extremely doubtful if this 
company has a right to the use of any water from the 
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The Vengeance of the Lord 


r YHIS is the 

story of 

Dan Bed 
ford and the 
Terrible Swede, 
as told to me one night in Three-Fingered Jack’s. It 
explains many things hitherto unpublished; for Dan 
Bedford has only told the story once, and that was upon 
the single occasion, after his conversion, when he fell from 
rrace and the top of a card-table in Three-Fingered Jack’s 
waterfront groggery. It explains, for instance, the loss olf 
the sealing schooner Bonnie Doon, posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing this many a year, and the reason why Dan Bedford 
beats the bass drum in the Salvation Army —an imposing 
figure at the head of the little band of devotees that 
nightly strives for the moral uplift of Street. 

I know the story to be true, for | was present when Dan 
Bedford told it. He told it well too, for he was a gentle- 
man once and he is still agrammarian. In the days when 
he was a bucko mate, men called him Dirty Dan. 

Dirty Dan lay curled in a knot on top of one of Three- 
Fingered Jack’s card-tables when I entered that urbane 
gentleman’s emporium of liquid refreshment. It was a 
warm summer night and Three-Fingered Jack was alone 
with his victim. Jack was in his shirtsleeves, leaning 
across the bar, meditatively puffing a yellow meerschaum 
pipe the while he eyed the recumbent figure on the card 
table. He held up the remnant of his index finger —I have 
forgotten which hand it was —enjoining silence. 

“There’s a story in that,” said Three-Fingered Jack in a 
low voice. ‘‘Hang around a while. I been watchin’ that 
mun for twenty minutes. He’s havin’ bad dream 
twitchin an’ grumblin’ an’ fightin’ somethin’. He come 
in while | was at supper an’ my relief man give him a drop 
too much. I think he’s a religious bug. Listen!”’ 

The man on the table stirred, clenched his hands and 
gritted his teeth. Then he spoke. 

“*Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I will repay.’ 
Would you interfere with the vengeance of the Lord, Dan 
Bedford? Would you “3 

A shudder, then a convulsive twitch, and the man rolled 
off the table on to the floor, where he lay quietly looking 
up at-us. 

Three-Fingered Jack uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
ran from behind the bar and in a rough but sympathetic 
manner lifted the recumbent figure into a chair. 

“Dirty Dan Bedford! Why, I thought you dead these 
five years gone. Is it really you, Dan’l?” 

‘Yes,”’ replied Dirty Dan; ‘‘it is I.” 

I regarded him with new interest. He must have 
noticed it, for he glared at me and growled. 

“Oh, you needn’t look so surprised. I'm a grammatical 
good-for-nothing —I am.” 

This was my introduction to Dirty Dan Bedford, erst- 
while mate of the schooner Bonnie Doon. I picked up his 
hat from the-floor and brushed the dust from his heavy 
pea-jacket. 

“Thank you kindly,” he said in a changed voice, which 
had in it some echo of a lost refinement. ‘“‘I thought for a 
minute I was back on Akutan, watching that fiend, Halvor 
Bjornsen, paying his debt to Paddy McCabe. It’s my first 
slip since I saw the light; and, please 
God, it will be my last. I was a 
godless man once, but I’m doing 
better right along now. Thank you. 

I'll have a bottle of sweet soda.”’ 

He rubbed the back of his head 
in whimsical fashion. His fall 





I Guess He Managed to 
Lick Enough Moisture Off 
That Dripping Tarpaulin 
to Keep Him Alive 
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‘*Wherever 
did you come 
from?’’ in- 
quired Three-Fingered Jack as he set out the 
glasses. ‘‘ You was mate on th’ last voyage 
0’ th’ Bonnie Doon; an’ she’s listed as 
missin’. When did you leave her—and 
where?” 

“‘Answering your questions in the order 
in which they are put, my dear Jack, I 
arrived on the William Bayliss yesterday 
from acruise inthe Arctic. I left the Bonnie 
Doon at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
August 27, 1901, in about longitude 155 
west, latitude 52 north. It’s a long story, 
Jack; but, if I may have a really good cigar 
and a drink of ice water, I'll try to forget 
that my head aches and tell you the story.” 


By PETER B. KYNE sixsiim’ 


w. ASHLEY 


They call me Dirty Dan Bedford. Liter- 
ally the adjective does not apply. I used 
to be a dirty man in a fight and I’ve sailed 
in dirty ships with filthy crews in dirty 
weather; and I made the beggars do their 
work or I knew the reason why. Personally 
Iam what I am. Once I was more than 
that—but no matter. I was first kicker of 
the sealing schooner Bonnie Doon, of San 
Francisco, and she was the best little craft 
of them all. As for her crew, by and large, 
I never sailed with a better lot of men. 
MacGregor, the captain--you remember 
old man MacGregor, Jack? Little chap 
with the brown beard and the gold-rimmed eyeglasses; 
looked like a minister--was a thorough Scotch gentleman 
until the day he died in his berth —of some heart complaint, 
I think. It was sudden enough for that. 

We buried him at sea; and I, being next in command, 
took his cabin and moved Paddy McCabe, the second 
mate, into mine. Poor little Paddy! What a jolly, whole- 
hearted, intelligent, game little ‘‘ Harp” he was! Splendid 
seaman too. He had what so many men lack —initiative. 
I took Halvor Bjornsen, the bo’sun—he had a second 
mate’s ticket —and shoved him into Paddy’s place. That 
was a mistake. Dogs belong in kennels—and I didn’t find 
it out until too late. 

A remarkable man, in many respects, was this Swede, 
Halvor Bjornsen. Stood six feet two in his socks and 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds in condition. 
He had been educated in Sweden far better than the aver- 
age and to me he looked like a man of possibilities. I 
caught him one day in the fo’castle reading Plutarch’s 
Lives—that’s lost on you, old Three-Fingers, but your 
friend understands—which, I guess, was the real reason 
why I made him second kicker. He was a bit dish-faced, 
but he had a way of looking one fair in the eyes; and you 
knew instinctively that he was afraid of neither man nor 
devil, which was the kind of a second mate I needed. You 
see [here Dirty Dan grinned a little] we were poaching; 

and Kipling wasn’t half wrong when he wrote: 
“There’s never a law of God or man runs north 
of fifty-three.”” Men like Halvor Bjornsen have 
their uses inside the sixty-mile limit. 
We had the schooner for poaching too. The 
Bonnie Doon was originally the Earl of Dufferin’s 
yacht —the one in which he raced that German 





My Boots Wore Out and Dropped Off, and I Tramped Barefoot 


prince around the world in 1897 and established a record. 
Later she pounded a hole in her bottom during a typhoon 
at Saigon and MacGregor bought her in at a bargain. She 
could do better than sixteen knots and was a remarkable 
boat in a light breeze. 

Well, we buried the old man in the middle of Bering Sea 
at eleven o’clock of the morning that we fou 


and at twelve o’clock I assembled the crew anc 


him dead, 





nounced 
my appointments. At one o’clock the brute came out in 
Halvor Bjornsen. He wasn’t used to authority and he 
killed one of our best hunters. Gave the man an order and 
told him to jump lively; and I suppose the man wasn’t 
lively enough. At any rate, Bjornsen punched him, 
knocking him half across the deck; and when he fell his 
head collided with the main-hatch coaming. 











Inside of two minutes I almost had a mutiny on my 
hands. You know what Kipling says: “‘There’s never a 
law ” You see, the trouble was we had cleared from 
San Francisco for southern sealing around the Galapagos, 
and there we were snooping around the Pribilofs up north; 
so naturally I couldn’t show up at an American por i 
deliver Halvor Bjornsen over to justice. Besides, we'd 
been chased around the Pribilofs until every cutter and 
gunboat knew us as far as they could see us. I simply had 
to hold my crew in line and it knew it. TI 
was popular and Bjornsen was not —and we were less than 
forty miles off the rookeries at the time. You may have 
three sets of bogus papers and change your vessel’s name 
overnight, but you can’t change her rigging; and we were 

e 








e dead man 


marked anywhere they caught us in th 1. 

No, I couldn’t afford it. I had to hold my crew together 
and work it as a unit; and when the men clamored for 
Bjornsen I gave him up. They tried him, found him 
guilty of murder and sentenced him to be hanged 
in the main rigging. I reduced the charge to 
manslaughter and commuted the sentence to 
banishment from the Bonnie Docn via a little 
extra boat that we had lashed on top of the 
house. We launched this boat and invited 
Bjornsen to step over the side into it; and then 
we sailed away. We forgot to leave Halvor 
Bjornsen any food or water or oars. I preferred 


open sea 


<2. eepe, it that way. It seemed more fitting to leave him 


in the hands of the Lord. 

Well, we cruised around in those waters, pick- 
ing up a few pelts, getting chased once in a 
while—and in general having enough excitement 
to keep up our spirits. In general, also, we had 
no luck. I can’t recall a summer of worse luck. 
If we weathered a headland the first thing we 
sighted was a smudge of smoke, and that spelled 
gunboat. If we passed a little bay a revenue 
cutter came out and dropped a shot across our 
bows; and then it was the same old game of cram 
on sail and an all-day run and no profits. 

We had to confine ourselves to pelagic sealing 
mostly—and you know what that is. All the 
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boats out, trying to sneak up on them asleep, or waiting 
to plug them every time they “‘ breached.”” Too much work 
for the number of skins involved. Give me a few days 
unmolested among the rookeries, and I’d sooner have it 
that way than a month of undisturbed pelagic sealing. 
Besides, in using a club on the beach the loss to the pelts 
is less than where you use buckshot. 

It got so around the Pribilofs that it was really danger- 
ous to hang about; and, as the men were all in on the lay 
and the chances for a prosperous season began to look 
slimmer and slimmer as the summer slipped by, we decided 
to cut across through Bousoule Channel into Okhotsk 
Sea and have a try at the St. Jona’s Island rookeries. 

We lifted the island on the afternoon of August 
twenty-first and hung off and on all night, scouting 
the coast. About daylight we worked in close to a 
little bight and the hunting crew went 
charge of Paddy McCabe. We hada bully morning’s 
kill and I arranged with Paddy to fly a black burgee 
from the foretopmast as a signal in case a patrol was 
We were ratching on and off all day long, 
but never for a minute losing sight of the shore party. 

Paddy and his crew clubbed three hundred seals 
and the skinning commenced at once. About three 
minutes to a skin and two hundred and ninety-odd 
skinned, when along about four o’clock in the after- 
the lookout in the forecrosstrees reported a 
smudge ol smoke fifteen miles to the south. I knew 
gunboat, for along about that time of the 
year they’re passing up from Shantar Bay to North- 
east Gulf and always make it a point to drop in at 
St. Jona’s Island on the chance of confiscating a for- 
eign poacher. I broke out the black burgee at once 
and stood in to the bight as close as I could. 

What a scramble it Paddy MeCabe came 
very nearly being our undoing. Good little Paddy! 
He was every inch a poacher. He'd have stripped 
the rookery if he had half a chance; and, as it was, 
not a foot would he stir from the beach until he saw 
the last 
As I brought the Bonnie Doon around on the port 
and the pelts 
clapmatches, 


ashore in 


sighted. 


noon 


it Was a 


was! 


pelt go into a boat. 


tack, all the boats were alongside came 
flying over the rail pups. 
We had the boats on board while you’d be saying 
Jack Robinson; but by that time the gunboat was 
hull up, racking along at about a fourteen-knot clip. 
She was a big brute of a gunboat too, painted a dirty 
xray 
funnels showed that 


wigs and 


and the way the smoke was pouring out of her 
she had sighted us and was not 
sparing the coal! 

**She’s a Russian,” says Paddy, ‘“‘and she means 
New boat too, Dan. I was never chased 
Were you? burning that foul 
Japanese coal, thank the good Lord!—and that helps 
Dan, my boy 
"ll have \ 

We did. You remember the Bonnie Doon, Jack—a 
hundred and thirty tons net, with a evood deep 
draught. and, b * Heaven, 
MacGregor had her equipped with two topmasts and 
a spinnaker boom. It was il against steam, but I 
knew the Bonnie Doon A} r he was a lo 
boat! Nevertheless, though a Ru 


business, 


by her betore. She’ 


, if we never showed a clean pair 
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10 it 


some. 
to ¢ this day.” 


of heels before we 
the mercy 


Two mast 


ve ola 


ian may be slug- 


gish in his movements, he’s a mighty able seaman; 
and in Russian waters there is no sixty-mile limit. 
It was the wide Okhotsk Sea for ours, and Siberia if 


failed. a purely 


the wind However, a sporting 
*t hi iia better Wil 


proposition, I couldn’t have |} d if Pd 
ell. Fresh and steady, two points alt 
the beam; and away we went, with the lit 
Doon breaching through the iter like a dolphin 
chasing a flying-fish. I had been lying off the island 
1, fores’] and jib, and the 
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tle Bonnie 


under mains’l, forestays’ 


we were under way I shook out the gafftops’ls 





minute 
and the inner and outer jib. 

At the end of an hour Paddy McCabe came aft and 
He had been 


deck 


scraping blubber 
for’d and had a 
a bloody 


took a look astern. 
off the pelts on the 
beaming-knife in his hand. He 
ittle buecaneer. 

“What do you make of it, Paddy?” I asked I 
think we’re holding our own.” 

‘*Holding our own will never do, Dan,” he replied 
“That confounded vodka jug is too speedy for my 
peace of mind. We're doing thirteen knots and a 
half by the log, and it isn’t enough.” 

It wasn’t. I had Paddy go for’d and haul out the 
spinnaker boom; with the bull-driver on her sl 
gathered headway at once and it was plain that we 
should have the Russian hull down in a few hours. 

After rounding the weather end of the island, 
I hauled off until we were flying along on a course 
sou’ by sou’east. The breeze held good, but we were 
a little off the wind on that course; so I took in the 
foregafftops’l and set a big fisherman’s stays’l—and 
my mind was at peace again. Any time I’m chased, 
I prefer to run for home rather than into the enemy’s 
country, where you’re liable to meet more gunboats. 
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looked like 
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At eight o'clock that night — wit} 
an hour anda half, it’s twilight in those latit 
at that time of the year—the 


of smoke on the horizon astern it ten o'clock ever hat 


> lk , 
Russian was only a fai 


had disappears 1 and We all breathed easier, 


re 
a's I 


I decided to leave St. Jor land alone for a few day 
and continued right on my course. During the night the 
breeze slackened and shifted a few nts, but 


but we bowled 





along nicely, close-hauled, at about » knots. I wasn’t 
at all worried and neither was Paddy, « whose opi 
I placed a great deal of weight As often as we had both 
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I Set About, in the Gioom, Gathering Great Boulders 
and Piling Them at the Brink of the Gorge 
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gun again and broke the mainmast short at the deck. It 
went by the board, crippling two men as it fell. Paddy 
McCabe, with four men, fell on the wreck with axes and 
cut away the lanyards, and the wreckage floated astern. 
The projectile had continued on its way, tearing through 
the deck and coming out below the waterline just forward 
of the break of the poop. Three more shots from the same 
gun crashed into us below the waterline and another broad 
side raked us just as we limped into the fog and disappeared. 

We were shy six men when it came to counting noses, for 
that last broadside had been deadly. However, it wasn’t a 
time for sentiment; so we hauled off and hove to. A man’s 
as safe in a fog anywhere as he is somewhere; and in about 
six or seven minutes we felt ourselves lifting to the big 
swell from the bows of the gunboat as she surged by in 
the fog 

f 


I went below with Paddy to investigate and found the 


water spurting in through half a dozen ragged holes. 
*Tt’s us tothe boats, Paddy 


boy,” I said. “The Bonnie 





to make them behave respectably, but managed finally to 
stand guard over the spring and dole out the water a little 
at a time, until we all began to regain our strength and it 
was safe to drink as much as we pleased. 

We broke down the branches of trees and wove them 
together, and in conjunction with the sail managed to make 
a rude sort of habitation. We brought up what was left of 
our canned beef and biscuit, which wasn’t very much, and 
cached it inside the tent; after which we built a rousing 
fire, dried out our blankets, crawled inside the tent and 
slept the clock round. 

Upon awakening, the first thing I did was to make an 
observation and figure out our latitude and longitude, with 
the result that I came to the conclusion that we were 
encamped on the Island of Akutan, off the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. Very few of the Alaskan Islands are inhabited, 
except occasionally during the summer months, when 
roving parties of Indians visit them for the fishing. I was 
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““Swede,”’ was Paddy’s comment when he saw the foot- 
print. ‘‘Biggest-footed race on earth. Worse than Pata- 
gonians.”” He looked at me hard and I knew he was 
thinking of many things. We both wondered why the 
stranger should come to the spring and yet fail to call at the 
camp and introduce himself; and almost simultaneously 
the thought occurred to us both: 
our boat and marooned us here!” And away 
for the beach. 

The boat was there all safe, but the oars were missi! 


**Suppose he has taken 


we raced 





o* 
lk; 


and in the sand around the boat we saw the imprint of the 
same great feet. We were badly frightened, but Paddy was 
the first to think clearly. He laughed his short, amiable 
chuckle. 

‘“‘T_-I—we brought the oars up to camp, now that I 
think of it,”’ he said. 

“Thanks, Paddy,” I replied. ‘I guess that’s the only 


reason why the boat happe ns to be here sti 





around for a look at this 


tranger and make him give 





Doon has poached once too 
olten Provision the boats 
and don’t forget the boat 
compasses.” 

We had plenty of time to 
get clear of theschooner before 
she sank; and there we were 
drifting round forty mile 
from the nearest land. Paddy 
cried half sentiment, half 
rage -as the Bonnie Doon 
went under 

I had a large boat with five 
men in it besides myself; and 
we had our blankets and two 
breakers of water and heaps of 
grub, such as it was canned 
meats and biscuit. Paddy 
came in my boat and brought 
his sealing rifle and a lot of 
cartridges. Most men use a 
shotgun, with three or four 
buckshot, but Paddy preferred 
arifle. As mate, Paddy was 
not supposed to hunt; but he 
was a deadly shot and rather 
enjoyedthesport. Thesecond 
mate had charge of Number 
Two boat, with what was left 
of our crew, and we never saw 
each other again after the 
boats werelaunched. You will 
bear in mind that it was foggy. 

We rigged a leg-of-mutton 
sail and, as | had saved most, 
of the charts, the sextant and 
the chronometer, I laid a 
course for Amphitrite Pass and 
we loafed away. We were up 
to the pass at daylight next 
morning. We had a rocky 
passage down through Amphi- 
trite, but made it without 
accident, passed out into the 
Pacific and headed up the 
Kamchatkan coast, looking 
for a place to land if we didn’t 
run into a codfisher or a sealer. 

A gale sprang up and blew 
us off shore and nineteen days 
later we landed — two thousand 
miles away. We had been 
blown almost due east down 
into Bering Sea and landed on 
a nice beach on the island of 
Akutan. We landed there 








an account of himself.’ 

We were both puzzled to 
account for the actions of this 
tranger. There wa ome- 
thing about that great, mys- 
terious footprit hat fill 
vith a vague 


but we decided to refrain from 





communicat tr lee Vv oO 
our shipmates, at least lor the 
present. 

After our usual forlorn break- 
fast, Baptiste dug up a few 


fishhooks and a line which he 


had had the foresight to bring 





ng and announced that he 
3 going fishing aid he 

tired Of canned meat and 
wanted achange. Paddy and 
I helped him launch the boat 
and he pulled out intothe cove, 


while we struck off along the 





leave vith the cook. 
Bef« re I conclude ato 


ell the cook about the foot- 
print and warned hin 

a sharp lookout for himself 
and Baptiste. 

We had proceeded along the 


beach for about a mile, when, 





to Keep 


in a little sheltered gully that 
ran down to the beach, we 
found the ashes of an old 
campfire 
gnawed bones. 


and several well- 
‘red 


board was lying among the 








ashes and I picked it up and 
turned it over. Painted on it, 
in two-inch black letters, were 
the words: 
Do sig 


“Do you remember, Dan, 


“Schr sonnie 


just where we dropped that 

man Bjornsen?”’ asked Paddy, 

as cool as chipped ice, 
“‘About forty or fift 


sou’east of the Pril 





answered. ‘This relic would 
incline a man to the belief that 
Halvor Bjornsen came down 
to our spring for a drink this 
morning.”” 








because we were entirely out 
of water and had been for Paddy 
four days, and because — well, 

because it was iand. Paddy was out of his head and I 
wasn't much better. Two of the men had died of exposure 
the first week out and there were four oi us left— Paddy, 
Peters the cook, a hunter named Baptiste and myself. 

Weak as we were, we managed to make a safe landing in 
a little cove; and after tying the boat painter around a 
large rock we unstepped the mast and took down the sail. 
While Paddy and Baptiste were busy with this—the cook 
was too weak to be of any assistance—I cruised inland a 
few hundred yards and found a splendid camping site in a 
sheltered little glade among some stunted spruce, which 
grew almost down to the beach. There was a good spring 
close by too. 

I waz the strongest of the party, so I took command of 
the spring. I swallowed a few mouthfuls and in a few min- 
utes I took another nip, fighting with myself all the time to 
keep from wallowing in the spring, so bestial had I become 
in my desire for water. When I was certain I had myself 
in hand I called the rest of our party. I had quite a fight 


**T suspected as much when 


Cried —Hatf Sentiment, Half Rage —as the Bonnie Doon Went Under I saw that footprint,” said 


much relieved to discover our position, as it was still early 
enough in the season to hope to sight a vessel bound south- 
ward from the canneries or Nome; and as our boat was 
undamaged we could put off and intercept any vessel that 
might be sighted. 

My three companions were still asleep in the improvised 
tent; so, having satisfied myself as to our position, I 
walked down to the spring for a drink. 

I suppose, sir, when you were a boy you read Robinson 
Crusoe and can recall how disturbed Crusoe was upon dis- 
covering the imprint of a naked foot in the sand. I’m sure 
Crusoe didn’t feel half so badly as I did when I discovered, 
in the moist earth by the side of the spring, the imprint of a 
human foot—shod. It was a gigantic footprint, made by a 
heavy sea-boot —fully a Number Twelve. I looked at my 
own feet, then went back to camp very soberly and looked 
at the feet of Paddy, Baptiste and the cook. I shook my 
head. None of my party had fathered that footprint. I 
awoke Paddy McCabe and told him about it. 


Paddy. ‘‘Must have been 
caught in the Japan current and swept down here —though 
if he did the age of miracles is not yet over.” 

We stood there for about five minutes, trying to figure it 
out. Poor Paddy never did find out, though Bjornsen told 
me after I had cornered him. When he went over the side 
into that small boat he was wearing a heavy tarpaulir 
overcoat; and as we cast him off one of the crew hurled a 
boathook at him. He saved the boathook and used it as a 
tiny mast, to which he bent the tarpaulin. Then he ripped 
out athwart, which he used as a paddle; and when he drifted 
into the current, as Paddy surmised, he was enabled to 
make headway of about three milesan hour. Hehadseveral 
rainstorms during histrip and sailed through fog most of the 
time; and I guess he managed to lick enough moisture off 
that dripping tarpaulin to keep him alive. As for food, he 
was fortunate enough to pick up the carcass of a seal; and 
being a powerful man physically he was enabled to hang on 
to life for a week after most men would have given up. I 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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fully to his wife; “‘its cost is too gre 
They were in the kitchen at the time and the azticle 
he mentioned stood on the gasoline stove before them—a 
neat, light box of ash lumber, lined with asbestos, furnished 
with a door that opened by sliding back. The exterior was 
| 


painted a pleasant olive-green; there was a neat li 


ittle 
china knob on the door, and in the center of the door was 
} enciled in white letter The Humphrey Wooden 
Oven: Patent Applied For.”’ 


the inventor continued meditatively. 





neatly st 





“Tt’s a success 
‘It holds in the heat, instead of roasting the whole kitchen 
as a sheet-iron oven does. It saves fuel. It bakes quicker. 
It keeps the kitchen cool. Every woman wants one, I 


can sell ’em like hot cakes.’’ He turned more definitely 













to his wife, with a mildly fanatic glow in his eyes and a 
ague smile upon his lips, and concluded, with a little 
irmative nod: ‘‘ We're going to make a million dollar 
out of that oven; but it costs too mucl I’ve got to get a 
lower cost of iacture 
This fact ha en gr impres itself upon the 
inventor ever since he started selling his patent ovens, 


s cost him at the sash-and-door mill, 











the cost of the ast os board, what he paid Lute Morrow 
na th -arnenter for uttine th 1c} ? liy rint > 
and tne carpenter tor putting e asbestos lining in tne 
boxes and the wages of the painter fer decorat 
stenciling the outside, the ovens stood him a dollar 
teen cents apiece. So, after he deducted the cost o 
papers oOo] a 


The first and 
and-door mill 


1oOuse, there- 


incompetent 
The mill 


from the 


benind 1 






box of at 


belittered | 
Thomas Sterling, preside and general manager of the 
Sterling Lumber and Mill Company —a middle-aged man 
of Scotch descent and of the big-boned, Ik ose-joint« 1 
build that Lute Morrow called ‘‘ganglin.”’ 

On this particular morning—-as not infrequently hap- 
pened Mr. Sterling was overflowing with a grievance, 


and Humphrey’s genial, universal obligingness included 


the art of listening sympathet 

ically to anybod and eve 

body Before the bu ess of ‘ 
the wooden over was even 

touched upon, therefore, the 


lumberman relieved himself of 
much more or less confidential 
conversation having fir 

closed the rear door to maké 
Sure 


hands played eavesdropper, for 


he 


person. 


said 
“‘with a hardware business that 
you're 


rowed m¢ 
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that none of the mill 


was an extremely cautiou 


», Addy,” 


Sterling gloomil; 




















“Pll Lease the Mill to Myself and Seti You All the 





Business 


for Five Thousand Dollars 
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oven had been a subject of interest 


and speculation to him. But it had 
never occurred to him that the 
imple article possessed extraordl 
nary possibilities of profit Ol course 


he took no stock in the addle pated 


inventor’s million dollar but ever 
fifty thousand or five thousand for 
the matter of that were not to be 
neezed at For oine tithe he went 
ibout 28 busine in an absent 


minded, preoccupied manner Then 
he put on his ancient glazed brown 
traw hat and went up the dusty 
path towara Main Streét to consult 
Lawyer Reimer 

Four days later Addison’s usually 
inny temper showed signs of an- 
noyance. He told his wife, with as 
near un approach to downright 





vexation as she had ever seen him 
exhibit, that Tom Sterling was get 
ting away behindhand in the matter 
of delivering the boxes It seemed 
omething had gone wrong with a 
machine at. the mill. For two or 
three days following he discussed 
this mishap with his wife almost 
fretfully. Then one night he came 
home to supper with no more con 


versation in him than there is in an 




















oyster. 

Mr Humphrey noticed with 
vague alarm that he not only looked 
downcast, but never once mentioned 
ovens during the meal. The supper dishes being done, she 
joined him on the porch. He had slipped far down in the 
villow rocker, his thin legs were crossed, his chin rested upon 
his breast and he was staring vacantly atthelawn. All his 
happy enthusiasm was gone, and he looked so much like a 
trusting child whose. candy has been stolen that her heart 
ached. She swung a chair near him and sat down, her 
shoulder sympathetically inclined toward him. 

“What is it, Addy? Isn’t the oven all right?’’ she 
asked anxiously 

The inventor turned his forlorn face toward her, smiled 
wanly and slipped his hand into hers. “The oven’s all 
right,” he said; ‘only Tom Sterling has stolen it bodily.” 

While she sat speechless he explained that Mr. Sterling 
had come upon the market with a wooden oven like his, 
except that it was made of pine instead of ash, the outside 
was daubed over with cheap red paint, and the interior, 
instead of being lined with asbestos, was covered with 
an alleged fire-proof mixture. The door, also, opened by 
sliding to the front instead of to the back, and it was 
adorned with the legend, ‘‘ Patent Applied For.” Not only 
was Sterling selling this inferior imitation at a dollar and 
a quarter, but he had hired young Little, who was even 
then delivering Sterling ovens to those who had ordered 
Humphrey oven 

The depth and breadth of this villainy dazed Mrs. 
Humphrey. She could only gasp: “But, Addy, how 
could he? But, Addy, you’ve got a patent!” 

“T’ve got an application for a patent,’’ Addison cor- 
rected glumly; “but what good will that do me? Sterling 
knows well enough I’ve got no money to carry on two or 
three years’ litigation. ‘There’s the whole thing, Carrie. 
I don’t know whether he consulted Doctor Wilkinson 
about this before he went into it or not—probably not. 
But Wilkinson is in it now, and nobody ever knew him to 
let go of a profit that he’d once got his fingers on. You 
see, they’ve got all the money and credit in town and I ain’t 
got any of either. There’s the whole thing. They know I 





can’t fight ‘em, so they can run over me as much as they 
please. : 

Mrs. Humphrey was a young woman of generous and 
ardent temper, as one might have guessed from her brown 
eyes, firm lips and rather pugnacious little nose. She 
clenched her hands tightly in her lap and made a faint 
sound by clicking her white teeth together; a perpendicu- 
lar furrow came in the middle of her forehead and she bent 
her brown eyes menacingly upon the maple tree in front 
of the porch. ‘Oh, the thieves!” she said in a tense 
undertone. “The low-down, miserable sneak-thieves and 
robbers and seoundrels!”" She turned upon her husband 
with puckered brow, sparkling eyes and set lips. “See 
here, Addison Humphrey, you're good-natured and sweet- 
tempered and trusting and easy-going. You'll let any- 
body walk over you that wants to. But that’s played out 
now!" She shook her head at him vigorously. ‘That’s 
played out! You've simply got to get after those infa- 
mous old scalawags and give ’em what's coming to ’em, and 
I don’t care a rap if it busts you higher’n Gilderoy’s kite! 
Whereupon she smote the arm of her chair with a capable 
fist and softly clicked her teeth together. 

Addison sighed heavily and moved uneasily in his chair, 
looking thoroughly miserable, for he loathed a row. It got 
his mind all mussed up and sweaty, precluding that inner 





“I Won't Stand for it. 


Know, and You Ain't Yet!’’ 


occupation in speculative thought that was his chief 
delight. “It ain’t right,” he admitted gloomily, staring 
at the lawn. “No, it ain’t right,’’ he repeated absently, 
and sighed again. ‘l suppose I really oughtn’t to stand 
it,” he added after a minute; “I suppose—I really 
oughtn’t to stand it.”” 

Mrs. Humphrey knew he slept little that night, and 
next morning at the breakfast table he was preoccupied. 
It was not a happy preoccupation, like that over the oven. 
So downeast was he, indeed, that when Mrs. Humphrey 
announced her opinion that their first child was about to 
cut its first tooth he only stared at her with a solemn face, 
as though it were another blow from fate. 

**How little do you suppose we could live on for the next 
six months?” he inquired half absently. 

“We can live on nothing at all!" his wife replied 
promptly. ‘‘We’ve got our own home and we can eat the 
chickens and the stuff in the garden. They can’t keep 
baby from his dinner, the precious chick!”’ she added in a 
voice that trembled with tenderness and indignation—as 
though Thomas Sterling and Doctor Wilkinson were 
actually striving to perform that villainous feat. ‘‘ And you 
know I’ve got six hundred dollars of my own. You go 
right ahead, Addy!” she concluded firmly. ‘I'd rather see 
you without a penny to your name than see you submit to 
those pickpockets.” 

In the next four days, however, Addison seemed to be 
doing nothing. About all he did, in fact, was to send off to 
the state capital for a copy of the charter and by-laws of 
the Sterling Lumber and Mill Company. But on the 
afternoon of the fifth day he sat down at the customers’ 


side of the old-fashioned black walnut table in the prim little 


parlor of the First National Bank, and Doctor Wilkinson, 
president of the bank—as old-fashioned as the table, with 
his neat white side whiskers and precise black bow tie- 
sat opposite, listening. 

When Addison left the bank an hour later he had agreed 
to sell his hardware business—lock, stock and barrel—to 
Doctor Wilkinson for three thousand dollars cash. He had 
been more or less in debt to the bank for five or six years— 
almost ever since he had inherited the hardware trade 
from his father. His unfortunate investment in an atmos- 
pheric electrical generator that failed to generate had 
increased the debt, and he confessed to the banker that, 
quite aside from the liabilities incident to the hardware 
business, he owed a large amount of personal debts that he 
was anxious to pay. They marked down the stock and 
accounts receivable to sixty cents on the dollar, deducted 
the debts to the bank and to the wholesale trade, knocked 
off the odd hundreds of dollars from the remainder and 
thus arrived at the net price of three thousand dollars. No 
doubt it was a very good bargain for Doctor Wilkinson, 
yet Addison was quite satisfied. 

Next day Vale was agreeably surprised to learn that 
Addison’s long-predicted bankruptcy had happened and 
that Doctor Wilkinson was in complete possession of the 
hardware store his first act of proprietorship being to 
discharge Lute Morrow, Addison's tinsmith, plumber and 
general handy man, whom he had inherited from his 
father and whose general aversion to bodily exertion was 
one of Vale’s standing jokes. 

Citizens with spare time on their hands speculated pleas 
antly upon the fact that erackbrained Addy Humphrey 


ce ie Bank -a rival to Doctor Wilkinso 


I'm a Stockhoider in This Company, I'tt Have You 


was cleaned out at last— hadn't a 
dollar left to bless himself with; in 
fact, couldn’t even pay his debts. 
To such of them as could not forego 
hearing the details from his own lip 
Addison frankly confessed that he 
was ‘‘ plumb busted.’” He was going 
to look up some new business, he 
said, and he hoped to be able within 
a year or so to pay off his remain- 
ing debts. 

The first of the week following 
he left town. Mrs. Humphrey ex- 
plained that he had gone to Chicago 
to look up a new business. As days 
passed and he did not return it was 
freely predicted that Vale would see 
him no more. But at the end of 
four weeks he furnished Vale another 
mild sensation by freappearing. It 
was noticed and duly commented 
upon that heseemed strangely grave 
and self-contained. He passed people 
on the street with a mere nod in- 
stead of with his old-time, beaming 
affability; answered questions in a 
dry and non-committal manner in- 
stead of with his former bubbling 
loquacity. 
to have no business with anybody 


except President Titus of the State 


For two days he seemed 








older and more flouri hing institu- 
tion. But on the afternoon of the 
third day a number of citizens 
plainly saw him climb the steps to Lawyer Reimer’s office 
above Bane’s feed store. 

The portly lawyer was seated in his shirt-sleeves at a 
littered table, drawing a brief. He glanced up, nodded, 
said very casually ‘“‘ How are you, Addison?” and went on 
copying a notation from the open law-beok at his left. He 
was celebrated for a fine impartiality. Upon one occasion, 
when a former client bitterly accused him of taking the 
opposite side of a case, he declared his position in this 
way: “If aman wants law of me I sell him as many yards 
as he asks for, hand him the goods, take his money, and 
there’s an end of it. You never paid me anything, did you, 
not to take a case against you?” 

Addison sat down at the table and began, without wait- 
ing for the lawyer to suspend his labors upon the brief: 
“There’s one thing I'd like you to tell me if you can. Did 
Tom Sterling get advice from you about my oven?” 

Mr. Reimer suspended his pen, regarded the young man 
soberly for a moment and replied: ‘‘Tom got advice from 
me, for which he paid nothing. I suppose you don’t 
intend to pay anything either, so as far as I can see you 
stand on an equal footing. Tom wanted to know whether 
he’d be safe in stealing your oven. That ain’t just the way 
he put it, but that’s what he wanted to know. I told him 
that in my opinion it would be like taking candy from an 
infant. You might holler some, but you really couldn't do 
anything.” 

Addison nodded brightly and even smiled, as though 
this information were highly agreeable to him. It was, in 
fact, what he had expected. He knew very well, in spite of 
certain superficial appearances to the contrary, that Mr. 
Reimer was quite fond of him. 

“‘T thought so!” said Addison with satisfaction. ‘‘Now 
you’ve got two shares of stock in the Sterling Lumber and 
Mill Company. I want to buy that stock.”’ 

Mr. Reimer’s two shares of stock carried a balance of 
power in the company, as Doctor Wilkinson and Thomas 
Sterling each held ninety-nine shares. It was very clear to 
him that Addison did not wish the stock merely as an 
investment. He laid down his pen and regarded the 
young man thoughtfully for a full half minute, revolving 
various possibilities in his mind. Then he leaned far back 
in the chair, thrust his fat legs far under the table and 
stuck his hands in his trousers pockets—which opened at 
the top, in the manner of our grandfathers’, instead of at 
the sides like other people’s pockets. 

“‘T have a theory or a suspicion,”’ he began very deliber- 
ately, ‘that my friend Doctor Wilkinson and my friend 
Tom Sterling regard me as their lawyer. This theory of 
ownership arises from the fact that they use me all they 
please and pay me what they please. When they have work 
of a certain kind to do, such as appearing in court and 
drawing legal papers, they employ me and pay me for my 
services. When they have work of another kind, such 
as giving advice, acting as umpire in the lumber company, 
running errands and so on, they merely employ me. 
When they turned their partnership into a corporation 
I did the legal work. As they couldn’t agree, each of them 
took ninety-nine shares and they gave me two shares, of a 
par value of two hundred dollars, for my legal services. 
As I’ve given ’em since then something like a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of time, for which I have received 
no pay, I conclude that the stock is really mine and that 
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The Trade We are Scolded About 





Our Latin-Almericamn Cousin—By James Ii, Colllims 
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NE of the staple products of our fiction-writing 
industry is the Latin-American story. Its scene is 
set in some comic-9pera republic, supposed to be in 
South or Central America, where various bands of insur 
gents are forever fighting to oust the government. Its 
hero is a breezy Yankee journalist, on the Barnes-of-New- 
York order, who settles a revolution every morning before 
breakfast by way of an appetizer. Its heroine is a beauti- 
ful New York heiress, who happens to be cruising in those 
parts on her father’s palatial yacht. The rest of the 
characters are usually Latin-Americans, represented as 
treacherous little yellow people, who carry stilettos and 
furnish all the villains, adventuresses and complications of 
the story. They are called “ greasers”’ by the hero, and the 
only tolerable figure among them is bewitching Dolores, 
daughter of Don Perfecto Gonzales, whose father wants 
her to marry the president of the comic-opera republic and 
who ultimately elopes with the steward on the yacht. 
Our fictionists have been turning out this sort of stuff 
since ’way before the Spanish War already.” It has 
become thoroughly standardized. Editors understand it 
and put it in their magazines every month. Public libra- 
ries are filled with the bound accumulations. Even the 
messenger boy can get it in paper covers for a nickel. 

It may be good fiction, but it is rather bad for Latin- 
American business--not that the people in the southern 
half of our hemisphere ever see enough of this stuff to have 
their feelings hurt, for they don’t. It is right at home here 
in the United States that the damage is done; for this 
style of fiction at once reflects our limited understanding of 
Latin-America and keeps us more or less ignorant of the 
real people and conditions there. 


A Neglected Customer 





N EMINENT Brazilian scholar says he finds Americans 
and Europeans not much better informed about Latin- 
America than about Mars, as a rule; and the one subject 
that interests them first of all is revolutions. They are 
astonished to learn that the disturbances reported as 
“South American revolutions’’ are often simply local 
riots, in no way affecting national order and not nearly so 
serious as one of our own strikes. In the past ten years 
Europe has had far more revolutions than all Latin- 
America. Four-fifths of the latter are comprised in the 
orderly, peaceful countries of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia. Three or four smaller 
and less accessible countries are hampered by political 
unrest; but the romantic, bloodthirsty worship of fighting 
courage is over forever on the continent to the south of us, 
and work and progress are now the order of the day. 

The world at a distance still pictures the Latin-American 
as an indolent fellow—-half Spaniard, half Indian —whose 


JAMES . 


chief pursuits are bullfighting, chicken fancying, gam- 
bling, lovemaking and dueling. Instead, however, he 
is one of the best possible customers for manufactured 
goods, with rapidly developing tastes and an extremely 
long pocketbook; and the world must soon revise its 
notions about him and get down to realities. 

The length and contents of the Latin-American 
pocketbook are succinctly summed up by a New York 
investigator of export trade: 

The chief income is from rubber, chocolate, coffee, 
beef, grain and nitrates. Rubber and chocolate are 
peculiar. Their price has almost no relation to the cost 
of growing, because demand is always far ahead of 
supply. They do not exhaust the soil, need no fer- 
tilizer, machinery or skilled labor. Latin-America has 
a monopoly in coffee, raises the cheapest beef in the 
world, produces cheap mutton and wool, and grows 
grain on virgin soil, cultivated with ease. Nitrates 
ure a source of natural wealth, with no costs to be 
reckoned. Back of these are minerals and hardwoods. 

Some day our Latin-American cousin may have to 
ire on costs and manage on smaller margins of profit 
population grows and his natural resources diminish; 





but today he enjoys a foreign commerce of above two 
in his favor of 
nearly a quarter billion. On one hand, he sells natural 
products at long prices and, on the other, he buys the 
best that manufacturing nations have to offer. Some 
ttempts have been made, it is true, to establish manu 
factories in South America, but so far with little suc- 
cess. The general character of the count ry and people 
seems to be against any marked industrial develop- 
ment in the immediate future. 

Now, with this promising customer to the south of 
us and our growing need for export trade in manu- 
factured goods, many of our statesmen and economists are 
urging that treaties be negotiated, commercial agencies 
established, banking and shipping facilities promoted 

and so forth. 

What is really needed, however, is a general revision of 
our ideas about the Latin-American cousin and efforts on 
the part of individual American business houses to get 
acquainted with him, understand him, talk to him in his 
own language and cultivate the beginnings of trade, each 
for itself. Then the banks, ships and all the rest of it 
will follow —they do not create trade, but merely serve it. 


billion dollars a year, with a balance 





Politeness a Good Investment 


EVERAL years ago a New York musical house began 
b to get acquainted with the Latin-American cousin —or, 
rather, he began to get acquainted with it, dropping in at 
its salesrooms. 

New York is becoming more and more a center for 
visitors from South and Central American countries. 
Certain of the hotels are headquarters for them and they 
Visit our metropolis on their way to Europe, or come to it 
to see the sights, or bring their children to schools in the 
United States. An American business man who wanted 
to meet the Latin-American cousin might, with a little 
guidance, do so right in New York. 

This musical house had been selling some of its instru- 
ments in Latin-America through roundabout export 
channels and had distributed printed matter in Spanish. 
The Latin-American cousin, who had bought one of the 
instruments and read the advertising, was naturally 
interested in the house and visited its salesroom when he 
came to New York. It was quite an event to him. He 
felt that he would be welcome and expected somebody 
to make a bit of fuss about him—a customer coming from 
so far. 

However, he found nobody to speak his language, or, 
if he knew English, probably fell into the hands of 
salesman who asked briskly what could be done for him 
today and diplomatically dropped him as soon as he found 
that the Latin-American cousin only wanted to be enter- 
tained and shown around. Still, people from the South 
and Central American countries kept coming to the store; 
and finally it was necessary to arrange some way of dealing 
with them. 

In the private office of one of the officers was a keen 
young woman, his secretary, who spoke good Spanish 
and made this situation an opportunity. Salesmen were 
instructed to turn over to her every Spanish-speaking 
visitor as soon as he came in the front door. She welcomed 
them in their own language, understood their partiality 
for leisurely conversation and somewhat ceremonious 
manners, took them in charge, had the pipe-organ played, 
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showed the building from top to bottom, and gave them 


a reception in keeping with their expectations and their 


ideas of the house. Soon bie a groups of these Southern 





visitors could be seen going about with this young woman, 
go and gesticulating essa li feeling thoroughly 

t home, bowin g to the ground as they left their guide at 
the front door, and bothering nobo dy. Sev 
this attention have made that house a cen 
Americans. The it woman has a wide acquai! 
with the good families in the countries they come from, 
and people there who have never been in New York know 
her. The house has extended its sales in South and Central 
America to a degree that makes a regular department 
necessary to handle the trade. 

The Latin-American cousin likes a polite fuss and 
the thing that he misses most when he deals with Amer 

One of our consuls tells a story that illustrates 
point. A Central-American merchant bought a bill of 
goods from a New Yo rk house. In payl ng for them he sent 
a draft, with a letter full of suave felicitations, trusting that 
their business relations would continue and be agreeable 
and so forth. What the Latin-Americai 
pays his bill is aletter just as gracious and compliment 
he wants somebody to make a fuss. This particular 
house, however, has nobody ir 
that trade. After the draft had been sent to the bank 
a subordinate returned the polite letter, with the word 
‘Paid”’ stamped across its face as a receipt! 











1 expects when he 





its employ who understands 


American Customs That Jar 


NE of the progressive manufacturing houses in the East 
has a young Porto Rican in charge of its Latin-American 
sales. He entertains many visitors from South and Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies and takes them about 
New York in search of all kinds of goods. On every hand, 
he says, they meet with American customs that jar. The 
visiting merchant inspects goods and asks prices. The 
salesman gives quotations and adds ‘‘ Net cash’’ because 
the customer is a foreigner. Now at home this visiting 
merchant is a man of substance. He obtains long credit 
on goods and runs his business by the same plan—even his 
clerks are paid only once or twice a year, or, perhaps, 
leave their earnings in the business. He is able to pay 
cash—and even willing if there is somebody to explain, 
as an aside, that this is a custom of that house. Then he 
would probably pay net cash without objection. It is not 
the demand that shocks him so much as the bluntness of 
the announcement. 
An American business man went to South America wit! 
a project inewhich he believed one of the governments 
would be.interested. For several weeks he called at an 
official bureau, but could never get an audience with it 
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chief. Day after day the chief was busy and he made no That frequently happens when the American speaks the ever having been out of a pro ul community in her life 
f headway. By-and-by he met an American living there and language of the country and is liked on his own account, et her natural intelligence and bearing are such that 2 
thoroughly familiar with the people or where the visitor is a Latin-American in the employ of a } te ever hesitates about prese gy her 1 the m 
“Why, I know that official,” said the latter when the concern in the United States. After a day or two, if the w ily com] , 
difficulty was explained. ‘‘He ought to be interested in merchant is not disposed to buy goods, he has a delicate \ in came up from Bogota to Ne York and 
your proposition. I'll take you round and introduce you.” way of getting rid of his visitor —he gives him a wart hown are l New Yorker wl umiliar h La 
There was no trouble in ga 
chief. When told of the Americ 
expressed Surprise; and an investigation sl »wed about some merchants three and four years before any Lit ire ‘ le | i ‘ { iren greater 
two dozen of the visitor’s business cards heaped up and made. When business does begin, however, it is enduring tha the ites along our Atlant eaboard, has Ie 
forgotten in the secretary’s basket. In dealing with the Latin-American hospitality prince When Seer in five hundre fr ‘ and 
































































ing access to the bureau letter of introduction to a relative it ome other tow America and had been |} guest at home lr} Wa he 





in’s efforts to see him he Men familiar with this trade say it is not unusual to visit first time } it the B had ever bee 





secretary he had simply exhibited bad manners, treating tary Root went throug} e Southern continent several everal da ine , e on rhe oc 
} 




















him as an underling, coming into his office with his hat on years ago, families moved out of the finest residences inthe once a marvé error to the man fr Bogota 
and totally neglecting those polite amenities that grace places where he stopped and they were refu hed wit most Latin-Am« i met hing } r 
\ F the commonest transactions in Latin-America—even a new fittings specially ordered from Par » that the guest with apprehe ‘ we; | when he 
telephone talk. The secretary had, therefore, set him have an appropriate place t uy f v da got t \ ena e the sigl 
down for a boor and made it his business to keep him out ric ho hold the i Amer he seem I é H t ed hit 
; of the chief's private office. is a sort of India ire a » re A i ‘ ¢ ‘ t r 
When it comes to the conventions and the formalities their views after some first-hand acquaintances th | and park The in from Bogota neve his aplomb 
our Latin-American cousin is, if anything, a trifle more either in his own country or here. To think of him as a the slightest degres 
stiff than the British. Many an American has gone to Waspy little revolutio ce Litogether out of date and an Do noneof these rs ast« ! ] he New Yorke 
4 his first South American dinner dressed in cool flannels, ed } ] : 
expecting to meet a lot of I ins, and found the company and live f ‘ r | I} é ‘ B 
in evening clothes—starched shirt and all. This has purse mm } ‘ Bu he he p f . 
happened often enough to give our Southern neighbors the 0 i ene t iret er 
impression that we are Indians. he re on his ¢ resource Americans dea I \ me ‘ 
The Latin-American is rather roundabout in business carpenter ke an American complain about the r tender to 
matters. Even when he comes to New York to buy goods i! ¢ I tur ne ff a ! ‘ mew hat 
( he thoroughly dislikes being urged or subjected to sales and i ¢ Whe ! exaggerated, [ eve The Y et gor to U ‘ 
tactics, but wants plenty of time to look around and make ines a perhaps he tu countries ¥ he middle 
his own decisions. He demands that busine be tempered blacksmith for a cha ge and make to« Later. he tris ot the da asa é The hot i en the | 
{ with conversation and entertainment. Many a sale has_ his hand at painting; and when he tire f that he ma Amer merchant to do much of | ork early in the 
been lost by the Yankee’s well-meant effort to windup the return to earpentering. Being far { factories a mor ind during the er 1 f the afternoor At 
deal with a Latin-American customer, while just as many the people have make many of the t ys the eed eleve the morning he has a hear eakfast’’ and 
good sales have been made and a lasting business con Latin-American youngster ming to the I ed State the i nay He accust ed tot esta t t he | 
nection established by letting the customer have his head. to school may have had tew educat ul advantage il got e¢ ilk gt i r pite ol ell if the 
‘ At home, the Latin-American cousin may insist upon home, but their natural brightn its them at the head Yankee salesman droy itt e of d atur 
entertaining the American business man at his residence of classes in short order, it sid The Lat he finds the D i bit I regular business hours 
a day or two before he even consents to discuss goods. American woman may arrive New York Paris withou Concluded on Page 65 


John Chinaman as a Crop-Coaxer 
: wmmenmontonnas By FORREST CRISSEY 229-20 nmemesugton 


California growers 




































would reser reunior é ! ( 
: of Tower of Babel respect j ‘ } j } , 
to the contusion of tongue poken. The he 7 
| agricultural population of the Golden State \ rhe brust 
is a veritable olla podrida of Old World ‘ i farm 
races, assembled from the four corners of ‘ eC} he hoe 
the earth. An hour's trip in a touring car I thing. As 
through many a farming section w f Vays 
( before the eye of the tern visitor a par r ! 
( orama of field labor, set with Chiname ‘ ‘ f 
Japs, Italians, P« rtuguese, SWISS, Hindu HM ‘ 
Danes and Germans—with a possible he It ‘ 
} prinkling of Armenians, Frenchme i ‘ 
Slavs, Koreans and Mexican all tilling ‘ 
j the soil and most of them operating o1 Ay ‘ ket s« ¢ 
their own account t? ! ‘ 
{ No other state possesses so poly giot a rt 
population engaged in actual productior Jo} ‘ 
from the soil. On the lands of no other ' ‘ 
commonwealth are so m iny kinds, color { | 
and races of farmers working out their ‘ ( ‘ 
1 peculiar traditions of soil cultivatior 
crops of such marvelous diversity, as in the ‘ ‘ he | 
state toward which the old Argonauts set er 
their determined faces in the days whe 
gold—and not agriculture-—was the 
r J lodestone that drew pioneers in prairie i 
chooners across the “great eric Pe TEE Neen SE I TE TS # fae Salle eae a ‘ 
desert.”” The majority of these n far Sorting and Cutting Asparagus to Length 
ers are notably prosperous and successful I 
It is hard to find many real laiuure imo ne here ince t « h } r 
i no disputing the fact that many a Jap Italian, China- special cro] t ) ! tiie i ! 
man and Portuguese is making more net profit fror i ‘ the e Ame ! r 
small holding of twenty to forty acres than the represe despised and “'¢ juded — ¢ \ re 
» itive native American farmer of the freehanded Middle by the humble ! 
by West type is making from his one hundred and sixty or | and progre ve tt ! 
three hundred and twenty acres. operation of the i 
C onsequt ntly lew questions Ol more pra¢ i rie eld trot wrenage I 
to the whole body of American farmers « ve proposed Copp t t 
than this: ‘‘ What have we to learn from the methods and luborer, to become a | t | mer i H ‘ ‘ 


results of these Old World farmers, who are today beating au capita ti tegral u r e { ‘ \ 





us at our own game of crop-raising on our own soil?” system that pera ( iu ‘ | 

To answer this requires not one article, but several i marvel of , { i tt 
tach race must be Separately co idered, because eacl porut 
has its distinctive methods of coaxing crops from the il of growers that ) 







almost as characteristic as its speech. Not only has eacl A nother notable fx 






race brought to America its own traditions of inter ‘ v the ( est 
inherited 


from generations of haund-working tion, isthe a j end é i Bye I , 


cultivation 
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0 If he’s applying 
then it’s the one 
shrewdly cal 
crop into the 


big rush instead 


consumption. 
the to it 
best bet that he is 


culating: to get his 


brakes 


market after the 
of before it.”’ 
The average American farmer, 
living inthe unorientalized interior, 
thinks of the Chinaman as only a 
half-human lay figure in a laundry 
He can hardly 


eyed John i 


imagine the slant 


country surroundings. 
Jecause of this inability to make 
the the rural 


landscape as he knows it, he is nat- 


Chinaman fit into 
urally bound to raise the question 
right at the start: ‘What has the 
Chinaman done to entitle him to 
rank as a farmer?” Perhaps the 
which the Chinese 
grower ults will 
more vital and convincing if this 
demand for proof that he makes 
his farming pay is satisfied at the 
outset 

Here are a few haphazard exam- 
ples of what Chinese farmers have 
done inthe way of net results. Each 
Oriental named in this connection 
is a type of a class 
pigtailed prodigy whose success is 


methods by 


gets his re seem 


not an isolated 








makes this statement in comparing 
the average American farmer with 
the alien, and particularly with the 
Oriental: 

**T should not think of letting a 








seed contract to many America! 
farmers. Experience hastaught me 
that failure would be the almost 
certain result. But the men who 
have been raised in the Old World 
traditions of intensive cultivation 





} lifts } oa 
are able to qualify in this higl 


refinement of field husbandry. I 
wish that it were otherwise, but it 
isn’t. The average American 


from the 


farmer has more to learn 


alien farmers of every race now 


represented On Our OWN Soil than he 


can possibly realize or ay 


I preciate 
The first step toward 


assimilating 
and the knowledge that 


the skill 


these alien and intensive tillers ot 


the soil have brought to his door is 








a realization of his lack of their 
marvelous mastery -of p e 
their intimate and almost intuitive 
understanding of the ecrets of plant 
production.” But sing Kee t 
afraid to put four hundred acres 
into the growling ol i d ne 
seed house is not id » back 











the exce ption. { 'ndoubtedly there 
are many men from the Flowery 
Kingdom who have failed with the 
hoe where they would have succeeded with the flatiron, but 
they are about as hard to find as Chinese beauties on the 
light opera stage. 

About seven years ago a stoic-faced Chinaman of some 
fifty or sixty years of age drifted into the Chinese colony at 
Stockton, California, made his kotow to the head man of 
his own particular tong and intimated that he desired work 
as a fieldhand. for at the end of 
twenty years of patient labor up in the mining camps he 
had found himself three hundred dollars in debt at the 
store where the big games were always going. It had 
finally dawned upon him that twenty years of solid back- 
ache over the tailings of the mines ought to bring a better 
result than this, and that it might be well to exchange the 
fevered atmosphere of the mining camp for the torrid air 
of the vegetable fields of the delta district. 


He needed work too; 


The Rise of a Potate King 


T E found work —as a Chinaman almost always can—and 

there was no gambling game at the peat lands! Also 
he found that his trenchmates in the celery and asparagus 
and vegetable fields were eternally chattering of the time 
when they would be able to buy a share in a company and 
have enough to 
Being in a penitential mood, the Chinaman was suscep 
tible to this atmosphere of ambition and began to put 
uway his wages in the hands of the head man. True, his 
wages were small, but so were his living costs, and having 


secure ease and plenty back in China. 


decided to turn over a new leaf he made a thorough job of 
it and spent almost nothing. 

When about two years had passed he had saved enough 
to buy one share in a thirty-share company operating 
about three hundred acres of land. It paid so well that he 
was able to buy two shares in another company, as a 
starter on his next year. 

His profits that year were close to one hundred per cent, 
and at New Year’s he found himself able to strike out, 
organize a company of his own, and rent the particular 
tract of land on which his dreams had long centered. His 
judgment of the soil was verified by the fact that a bumper 
crop was produced; but it was a year of monotonously low 
prices and the enterprise paid a dividend closely resembling 
that of a twenty-year Government bond. But, anyhow, 
it was better than the Pi Gou game. Besides, he had 
iearned several things abcvut the intensive truck game as 
played in California that he didn’t know before. He felt 
that this was worth something. 

Next year he had his own company again and rented a 
much larger tract —two hundred and twenty acres. From 
this he cleaned up four thousand dollars. The year follow- 
ing he moved his camp to the sand land and his profits 
were fully five thousand dollars. This brings his farm- 
ing operations up to 1910, which was a large year in the 
history of the former Pi Gou player. His net profits for 
the twelve months were more than nineteen thousand 
dollars, and today he is on the road to the realization of 
that goa! ot coolie ambition expressed in the words “A 
3oss Chinaman.”’ Another good year like the last and 
he will be able to go back to China and live a life that, 
for luxury, opulence and power would make a common 
American millionaire in New York look like small potatoes. 

And speaking of potatoes—there is Sing Kee, the real 
potato king of the Stockton District. His 


bona-ftide 


on the pavements of San Francisco about thirty years 
ago. He slipped quietly into the ranks of the 
frocked toilers and plodded along for several noiseless 
years. Then there was a store-opening in Chinatown 
in which Sing Kee was the central figure. He had 
until he was able to promote himself’ into the 
merchant class 

Sing Kee drove a good trade among his countrymen and 
built up a respectable following among the Chinese farmers 
and gardeners that came into the San Francisco market 
with their truck. Having the same inquisitive tendencies 
as*the great Li Hung Chang, he plied his farmer friends 
with questions and came to know almost as much about 
their business as he did about his own. One year trade 
in Chinatown was depressingly poor. His thoughts then 
recurred to the tales of farming profits that his customers 
had brought him, and he was not long in deciding that he 
could make more money on the soil than he could over the 
counter. 

Consequently Sing Kee struck out for the soil and carried 
all his business instincts with him. He made his first big 
hit in 1889 on twelve hundred acres in potatoes. White 
men had repeatedly gone broke on this very tract of land, 
owing to their inability to cope with the overflow. But 
the clever Oriental watched the water with shrewd eyes, 
and at just the right moment after it had receded he put in 
his plows. The result was an average of one hundred and 
sixty sacks te the acre. At the outset of the harvest season 
that year the prevailing price of spuds was fifty cents. But 
his land rental was cheap —only seven dollars an acre—and 
so was his labor. Even at fifty cents there was a fair profit 
in the enterprise. But Sing Kee, the merchant, studied 
the market in his stoical way and looked far ahead. All of 
his experienced field neighbors were selling their whole 
crop at this price, but the buyers could get nothing more 
out of Sing Kee than a shake of the head. Prices went up 
to sixty-five cents and from that they eventually climbed 
to a dollar and sixty-five. Between these two points the 
slant-eyed oriental merchant-farmer unloaded his bumper 
crop and made a tremendous profit. 

In spite of the fortune that he realized from his single 
crop of potatoes, Sing Kee is too shrewd a farmer to put all 
of his eggs into one basket, although he still makes spuds 
his main crop. An American who is his close business con- 
fidant makes this statement of Sing Kee’s present farming 
operations: He has four thousand acres in potatoes; one 
hundred acres in onions; four hundred to six hundred 
acres in beans; five hundred and sixty acres in asparagus; 
and three hundred to four hundred acres in seeds, It will 
be hard to beat that combination. 

No part of his farming operations indicates to the 
uninitiated the skill and daring of Sing Kee as a crop- 
maker so much as the simple fact that he has two 
hundred to four hundred acres devoted to the produc- 
tion of seeds. Seed-raising may be said to be the supreme 
test of farming skill. The seed for this part of his opera 
tions is sent to him by a seed house, the head of which 


loose- 


saved 
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this shrewd merchant-farmer in so 





Chinese Washing Asparagus, Middie River, Near Stockton, California extensive and difficult an under- 
taki 

Chinese name is Chin Lung, but he is Sing Kee to his If Jim Kai had been born in Kalamazoo, Michigar 
American friends. It is passing strange that the publicity instead of in Canton, China, the local paper of his tow: 
men of the railroads and big land companies, who are so would, on a certain occasion, undoubtedly have carried a 
eager to prove that the city business farmer is a success headline something like this: 
when transplanted from the pavement to the soil, should siainnciiiek aii ks a a a 
have overlooked Sing Kee, of San Francisco Chinatown. FROM COOLIE TO CAPITALIST IN SIX YEARS 
This remarkable Mongolian first slapped his sandals According to the traditions of the Los Angeles markets 








Jim Kai came to California in 1887. When he landed he 
had no money, ough of what 

countrymen had accomplished in American truck 
to have his mind already made up that he would lose no 
time in going on the soil. 


but he knew et ome of his 


gardens 


Consequently he at once sought 
and found employment in the vegetable fields l 
early and late; but as he he observed and 
reflected. There was not a kink or a quirk it 

gardening game that got past Jim Kai without being 
flagged. He studied the soil carefully, he 
weather and he observed 
about him. 

In a surprisingly short time thi 
acquired a share interest in a Chine 
This put him on his feet and in 
company of his own. Sixty acres of the old Cu 
at Florence were rented and put into cabbages, fr 
a large profit was made. Leaving his garden 
in the hands of relatives, he paid a visit to Chi 
soon returned and again began gardening op . 
time at Englewood. Here he put one hundred.and twenty 
acres into fall potatoes, planting them in I 
harvesting them in January. At two dollars 
crop brought him twelve thousand dollars. Remar 
this a California buyer of vegetables said: 

“That means twenty-four thousand dollars in Chinese 
money; and over in China a man who is worth twenty-four 
thousand dollars is a millionaire. He has the san 
standing and power that a millionaire has here, ar 
income from his capital will buy him as elaborate a line of 
luxuries in China as the income of the ave rage American 


millionaire will buy him in Los Angeles or New York.” 
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every change in the plant life 
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The Return of Jim Kai, Millionaire 


AVING extracted a fortune 

about Los Angeles that would make him a rich man 
for life in China, Jim Kai naturally decided that he would 
return to Canton, build himself a splendid home and other- 
wise expend his income in a manner calculated to make his 
most remote relative proud of him. He built the home as 
he had planned and made it a model of elegance. For a 
time he basked contentedly in the envy and admiration of 
his relatives and friends, 
activities of the truck fields overcame him. He 
for the game in which his fortune had been made. 
this feeling was so strong that he made a hurrie 
from Canton and took the first steamer on which he could 
secure passage for California. But when he landed inside 
the Golden Gate he found that he had acted too impul- 
sively in his leavetaking, with the result that 
details of his papers were imperfect. Instead of celebrating 
his return with his friends and former associates in America, 
he was taken in hand by a United States marshal. At this 
writing the chances seem to be that Jim Kai is numbered 
among the excluded and that he will be obliged to go 
back to his sumptuous home in Canton to make t 


from the trucking fields 


but gradually a longing for the 
vas hungry 
One lay 


i departure 


certain 





of it, all of which makes him the more eager to be playing 
the rdle of Boss Chinaman on a bigger acreage than ever 





before. 
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among tnemseive according to a ver 
large net profit, aiter auo gy ea member 
ive hundred dollars for |} ibor believe 
in expansion — particul: after a tivity It 
(hina-—and he rented seventeen hundred acres, at 
wenty-s dollars an acre i i next t 
scale suited to his stature. A very fair far t! 

Ah Pock a Chinese of no great stature, but he will 
undoubtedly sometime be a “big potato man.” At 
present he is a good representat e ola urly numerous 
class of Chinese scattered over California, in that he has 
hortly emerged from the coolie ranks and has climbed to 
ne middle K OF De Zale 1 y shareholder acompany\ 
organized by himself. There are fifteen partners in the 
company, and those owning or one share have received 
large a ae is ON last year operatior 


How the Dwarf Sweet Pea Was Developed 


XAMPLES of this kind might be greatly multiplied, 
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Lille BAIRGAIN-COUNTER S&lble 


TRADING 
firm is rarely 


wrecked by 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND 
lack of apprecia after one of his pet 
tion on the part of the public. Disaster comes from schemes had been turned down by the caution 
the inside and not from without. That terse old phrase, of Reid, and he endeavored in one way or an- 
‘Know thyself!” represents a valuable quality in a other to acquire more and more power 


merchant if he can acquire the knowledge accurately; and 
perhaps equally important is the injunction: “Know thy 
partner!” If aman knows himself he must be aware of his 
defects as of his good qualities, and in selecting a partner 
he hould choose ao oman vho POSSESMe those qualitie in 
Which he himself is lacking; and then their combined 
persistence makes success almost certain. 

The company of Reid & Quintock contained but two 

tockholders, John Reid and George Robertson Quintock, 
and was admirably equipped for the march to great pro 

perity. John Reid, the senior partner, was a cautiou 

thoughtful, silent man; a master of detail, dogged and 
persistent in carrying through any plan to its logical con 
clusion. The ready-made clothing business in which the 
company was engaged had been established by Reid’ 
father and inherited by his son, who faithfully followed the 
methods by which his father had become moderately well 
off. Times changed, however, and Reid did not Comper 

tition in New: York became more and more fierce, and at 
last it was evident to the slow-minded Reid that something 
must be done He then deliberately chose a partner i 
man considerably younger than himself, with habits of 
mind as different as possible from his own. 

Quintock had been a successful salesman on a good salary 
with a competing firm in the same line of business. He 
was alert and persuasive, an admirable writer of advertise 
ments that, like a well-known patent medicine, touched 
the spot. Almost immediately the affairs cf the company 
began to look up. Quintock’s line of talk usually convinced 
any man he endeavored to influence--a most valuable 
talent where the bank balance is not large and where a line 
of credit is necessary. 

At first he had charge of the selling, and later the whole 
financial arrangements fell naturally into his capable 
hands--but so exuberant was his imagination, so far- 
reaching and speculative were his schemes, there is little 
doubt he might have bankrupted the firm had it not been 
for the conservatism of.his partner; yet, with equal cer- 
tainty, by a slower method that partner would have 
allowed the firm to die of dry rot through lack of enterprise. 
Together, the two were like the dull blade and the sharp 
blade of a jackplane, whose perfect working depended on 
their combination. 

Quintock, however, thought his partner a dead weight 
whom he had to drag along; and Reid considered his part- 
ner a reckless man who, if not restrained, might involve 
them in mutual disaster. Quintock quite honestly believed 





“I Propose in the 


First Place to Tear 
Up This Sheet That 
Bears My Hus: 

hand's Signature"’ 


By ROBERT BARR 


. mediator would have been useful in acting the 


that he should be 
the leading part- 
FREDERICK ner, especially 


sometimes partially succeeding, oftener fail- 
ing. Here surely was a case where an impartial 


part of the steel screw that binds dull blade 
and sharp blade together in the jackplane. 
There is a firm in New York, with a branch 
establishment in London, that has grown even 
more important in the old country than in 
the new, where this problem was solved by 
the partners never speaking to one another; 
and the business has increased in these last 
twenty years of silence beyond all belief. 

The goddess in the machine of Reid & 
Quintock was the wife of the senior partner. 
Naturally she sympathized with her silent 
husband, who quarreled with nobody. She 
thought on several occasions that her husband, 
holding the majority of stock, should have put 
G.R.Q. in his place; but she said nothing, and 
interfered actively only when she found her 
husband weakening and beginning to think 
that, for the sake of peace, he should part with 
some of his stock and give the truculent man 
at least an equal share with himself. This she 
vetoed without argument, merely saying that 
if her husband relinquished control to pacify 
Get-Rich-Quick, as she called Quintock, she 
would resign; whereupon her taciturn partner 
always yielded to her wishes, knowing well her value 
for in his absence and even during his presence she ran the 
factory with discipline and economy, though she held 
no stock and received no salary. She studied G. R. Q. 
constantly and intently, and jumped to the feminine con- 
clusion of underestimating his good points and probably 
endowing him with motives that had never occurred to him. 

Mrs. Reid believed that Quintock was unscrupulous 
and possibly dishonest. He was a bachelor who fared 
sumptuously every day and was in constant need of money. 
Mrs. Reid ruled her household as she did the factory, with 
a complete elimination of extravagance. Every disagree- 
ment he had with her husband increased her animosity 
against G. R. Q.; but, like her husband, she said nothing. 

Quick at the uptake though Quintock undoubtedly was 
it was a long time before he understood that thereal obsta- 
cle to his acquiring more stock was not the glum Reid, but 
the almost equally silent Mrs. Reid; and when that knowl- 
edge was borne in upon him he changed his tactics com- 

pletely. No longer did he indulge in eager argument 
with the senior partner. He became as genial as if 
Reid were a prospective customer to whom he wished 
to sell ready-made clothes. He was most ingratiating 
to Mrs. Reid whenever he met her, and fell into the 
habit of dropping into the factory every now and then 
to consult her about this or that. He proposed that 
she should be present during their conferences and 
that she, as well as her husband, should listen to his 
schemes for the advancement of the firm. 

He laid before them several plans and did not, as 
usual, press for an immediate decision, but gave hus- 
band and wife an opportunity for talking them over 
together; and, though his plans were all rejected, he 
seemed to take his discomfiture with the greatest good 
humor, and sometimes said that, on thinking the 
matter over more carefully, he had come to agree 
with their decision. 

At last Quintock called a conference and in his 
note to the senior partner made a special request that 
Mrs. Reid should be present. Never had he been so 
polite and ingratiating. To outward appearance he 
was the most satisfied man in the world, yet in reality 
he had come to the end of his tether and had resolved 
to break finally with the combination. He had 
grasped the fact that if it were not for the woman 
he could, by exercising patience, have dealt with her 
husband; but now he comprehended the hopelessness 
of the odds against him. 

“I confess,”’ he began, “‘that I have been disap- 
pointed of late because none of my schemes has com- 
mended itself to you; but, on thinking it over, I saw 
that in most cases your decision was right and in the 
others at least safe. This naturally caused me to re- 
flect, and I saw that I was not giving enough thought 
to the plans I proposed, especially with regard to de- 
tails, of which you, Reid, are a master. So I deter- 
mined that the next plan I submitted should be as 








She Had Insisted on Secing Ail the Letters 
Sent Out and the Answers That Came Ia can say ‘I have my 


perfect as I could 
make it. We are 
working along ina 
circumscribed area 
and, considering 
the competition, 
doing as well as we 
have a right to ex- 
pect Weg ve good 
value for the mone Vy 
we receive, and we 
please a certain 
limited section of 
critical and sophis- 
ticated customers. 
Now, has it ever 
occurred to you 
that it Is easier to 
Satisiy a man in 
Kalamazoo than a 
metropolitan citi 
zen? The case i 
on all fours with 


that of a woman 





> who will dote upon 
an a frock that come 
from Paris, though 
he would turn up 
her nose at thesame 
thing when issued 
from even a Fifth 
Avenue firm. A 


man out West who 


clothes made in 
New York’ thinks he has the pull over a citizen who 
depends on the local output. I propose, then, that we 
begin to cater for all America.” 

“How are we to afford travelers over such an area?’ 
objected Reid. 

“‘I should have no travelers. The advertising columns 
of the best papers and magazines cost us no more than 
anybody else pays. The return is immediate.” 

“‘A number of firms are already doing that,”’ said Reid; 
but advertising is expensive, and I’m not at all sure 
they’re making money by it.” 

“Well, you may depend upon it they are, otherwise they 
wouldn’t keep on, for, as you pointed out quite } 
advertising costs. Those announcements you see in the 
papers and magazines week after week and month after 
month are not of the firms that fail. It’s the hole-and- 
corner concerns that are going under— increasingly so day 
by day.” 

‘But the money,” protested Reid again —‘‘ we have not 
the capital.” 

‘I can arrange that,” said Quintock with confidence, 
“if I get your consent to the general project.”’ 

“How can I give my consent to a project I don’t under- 
stand? All that seems certain so far is that we become 
responsible for the payment of a large and unknown sum 
of money.” 

“Well, I shall speedily explain the project so that you 
may understand it, and before I finish the sum of money 
we shall be responsible for will no longer be unknown. I 
propose that we purchase in large quantities and deal 
directly with the manufacturers, getting rock-bottom 
prices. I can make excellent terms for cloth, of which to 
construct spring and summer suits, from the manufactur- 
ing firm of Higgins, Jones & Company. Perhaps you know 
that in my younger days I traveled all over America selling 
their goods direct to the tailors of our principal towns; so I 
know all about the cost of manufacture and thus can secure 
bargains in material such as probably no other man in 
America could accomplish. We will have the cloth deliv- 
ered to the people who do our wholesale cutting—you 
know them better than I do and could attend to that part 
of the business —and have stamped out the stuff for making 
a hundred thousand suits of clothes.” 

“*A hundred thousand!”’ ejaculated Reid in dismay. 

Quintock went on, not noticing the interruption, at a 
white heat of enthusiasm over his plan. 

‘**As I said a moment ago, I have traveled for the cloth- 
makers and thus I am personally acquainted with the chief 
tailors all over the United States. Of course there will have 
been changes since I left the road; nevertheless I can get 
enough men to serve our purpose. In every place of over 
five thousand inhabitants I shall have one or more agents, 
every one a practical tailor. The fierce New York competi- 
tion of which you spoke the other day is hurting others 
even more than it is us; so I shall have no difficulty in 
getting as many agents as I want.” 

“But how will you pay them?” demanded Reid. 
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You can proceed against a man who takes stolen property 
into Canada, but you have no right to say that the fift 
thousand dollars is 
“T understood that was what you thought.” 
“Oh, I think it, but I wouldn’t have the courage 
it; neither would I venture to call Mr. Quintock a thief 


in the presence of witnesses. 


stolen.” 


to 
The money belonged to you 
and to him in differing proportions, and you signed away 
your rights in the matter, giving him full power to draw 


Therefore, so far as I can see, he has not attempted to 


exceed his legal authority. It was not the bank who 
trusted him; it was you.” 
“Then he did not get the remaining fifty thousand?” 


“He tried to; but to that, of course, I could not conser 





It was the understanding, you remember, that the other 


fifty thousand might not be required; and, at any rate 





it was not to be put to your credit until three months after 


the first fifty thousand dollars had been exhausted.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” 

“Are you able personally to pay in fifty thousand to 
take the place of the amount that has been withdrawn? 

“‘No; I am not 

“Very well; then I advise you to sign a document I 
shall prepare, releasing the bank from its obligation to 
pay the second fifty thousand dollars. If we 
are to lose money by the default of your firm 
we wish to lose as little as possible. Will you 
sign such a document as that voluntarily?”’ 

The banker drew a form from a pigeonhole, 
filled it in rapidly, rang for a witness and John 
Reid signed it without even reading what the 
banker had written--at which an expression 
almost of contempt came over the banker's 
face; and yet it was mitigated by pity. 

“Now,” said the banker, “I'll give you my 
advice. Take tonight’s train to Montreal. Dur 
ing the journey clear from your mind all thought 
that this is stolen money and all belief that Mr. 
Quintock is a criminal, either in Canada or the 
United States. He seems to be a very clever 
man, and I think he wishes to effect a com- 
promise. He wiil have some proposal to offer 
and he has struck while the iron is hot. You 
have very little time in which to make up your 
mind. He has got you, as it were, in a cleft 
stick. I don’t know what he wants, but you'll 
find that out before you are in Montreal very 
long. Though I tel! you he is no criminal, I sur- 
mise that Quinteck has not been able to risk the 
taking of legal advice, and at the present mo- 
ment he is wondering whether his precipitate 
dash for Canada has been a wise move or not. 
This will tell in your favor. I should almost 
advise taking a shrewd legal man with you; for 
with regard to this letter, I should not look upon 
everything as lost. Still, a third person might 
make Quintock more cautious in what he said 

would undoubtedly do so. If, however, he 
has an adviser at his elbow I should, if I were 
you, insist that he withdraw; and if this is 
refused I should telegraph for my own legal 
adviser, here in New York. If you have no one 
in mind whom you can trust implicitly telegraph 
to me, and I'll send you one of mymen. Mean- 
time I should say nothing to anybody about 
this bolting of Quintock.” 

“I must tell my wife,” said Reid with a shud- 
dering sigh. 

“Oh, your wife! Yes; that’s all right. You 
said your wife favored Quintock?”’ 

“No; she always distrusted him, but she 
persuaded me to adopt his latest plan.” 

“Very well; tell her about it—but I should rather mis- 
trust a woman's judgment in the matter. You have ample 
time to think it over from now until the night train leaves 
for Montreal, but I regard it as emphatically a case for 
compromise.” 

“Doesn't the bank intend to do anything to recover the 
money?” 

“Why, no! The bank can do nothing. The bank has 
obeyed your order and honored the draft of your partner. 
The money belongs to you two; and the bank has not a 
leg to stand on if it attempted to take legal proceedings.” 

“T see. Well, sir, I am very much obliged to you for 
what you have told me. Good morning.” 

"Good morning, and good luck to you.” 

John Reid walked slowly to the flat that he and his wife 
occupied, pondering deeply all the way. Slow as was his 
mind in grasping the potentialities of the situation, he 
nevertheless saw with great clarity exactly what his part- 
ner was likely to do. With money that belonged not to 
himself, but to the firm, he intended to acquire a majority 
of stock and thus manage the clothing company to his own 
liking. John Reid, acutely recognizing his own helpless- 
ness, determined to follow the advice of the banker and 
compromise, even if by doing so he were compelled to part 
with most of his holdings. Indeed, had it been proposed 
to him that he should become merely an employee in the 
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firm his father had bequeathed to him, he would have 
accepted the humiliation rather than that the bank or any 
other creditor should lose a penny through his default. If 
he lacked business acumen he did not lack honesty. 

He meant to break the disastrous news as diplomatically 
us possible to his wife, and in their discussion of the crisis 
he resolved that no word of blame for her part in the affair 

hould escape his lips. When he read the letter to her, and 
then allowed her to read it over for herself, she made no 
He related to her the gist of his conversation 
h the banker, adding that he was going to follow the 
advice given and leave that night for Montreal. When 
Mrs. Reid spoke, at last, what she said was not on the 
ibject of Quintock’s chicanery. 

You say you signed this 


omment, 





document the banker 

’ Why did you do that?” 

“ Because he asked me to. I would do anything to make 

amends to the bank. Do you think I should not have 
yned?” 

‘I think that, as the signing of the document Quintock 
presented led to a result so unexpected by you, you should 
not have placed your signature to the next instrument 
offered without at least consulting me. However, we will 
Your business manager has 


resented to you. 


ay nothing more about that. 





He Was Most Ingratiating to Mrs. Reid, and Feil Into the 
Habit of Dropping In to Consult Her 


I want you now to 
Will you 


deserted you at a very critical time. 
accept me as your business partner in his place. 
do so?” 

“Willingly, my dear.” ' 

“Very well. Then, in spite of what I have said about 
reckless signing, just sit down at your desk and write mea 
letter of introduction to your banker, stating that I am 
empowered to look after the financial affairs of the firm in 
lieu of Mr. Quintock.”’ 

The husband obediently did as he was told; but, before 
handing the missive over to his wife, he warned her: 

“The banker can say to you only what he has already 
said to me.” 

“We will see about that,” said the lady firmly. ‘I dis- 
agree with everything he has said to you. His advice is the 
worst you could have received. He gave nothought to your 
ruin, which is perfectly right and proper —his duty being to 
the bank. You should have been equally shrewd and looked 
after your own position as keenly as he looked after his.” 

She held out her hand for the letter he had written and 
he meekly gave it to her. 

“Then am I not to go to Montreal tonight?” 

“Certainly not. You will get back to the factory and 
prepare to begin executing the orders a week sooner than 
you expected. Banish from your mind all thought of 
Get-Rich-Quintock.” 


As she spoke she took the receiver of the telephone from 
its hook and in a quiet voice gave a number to the central 
office. 

“Ts that the Leonard & Jones Advertising Company?” 

“Te. 

“Is Mr. Leonard there? 

“He is in his room. What name, please?” 

“Reid & Quintock.”’ 

“Oh, yes. [I'll puty 

“Is that Mr. Leonard?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“The proofs of those illustrated advertisements 
ent in to us are all right and require no correction. 
begin their insertion tomorrow. A written order to that 
effect will be sent you by special messenger within an hour. 
The present unexpected spell of warm weather is likely to 


continue, the weather bureau says; so we must rush this 


ye 


ou through to him.” 





Please 


business.” 
“Very good,” 
receiver. 
For the first time that mornir g John Reid smiled. 
“Well, I agree with that, business manager,” he said. 
“Yes,” she replied dryly; “but I doubt whether you 
will agree with my next message. You may sit there, 
however, and listen to it; and then you must 
get back to the factory as quickly as possible 


Leonard replied as she hung up the 


and receive a caller or two.” 

She gave another number to Central and, 
when she received an answer, asked: 

“Is that the oftice of the Associated Press? 

Yes,” 

**Will you send to the ‘phone the manager or 
some one in authority?” 

*‘Who shall I say is speaking? 

‘Oh, he wouldn’t know if you told him; still, 
it is the Reid & Quintock Company, Clothiers.” 

“Hello!” came a curt voice. ‘What do you 
wish with the Associated Press?” 

“To give you an interesting and exclusive 
item of news, which you can corroborate by 
applying to Mr. Reid, the senior partner, at 
59 Blank Street.” 

“What are you doing?” gasped Mr. Reid, 
springing to his feet. 

“All right. What’s the item?” 
voice on the ’phone. 

“George Robertsor Quintock —-Q-u 


aa 


>” 


asked the 


t-o-c-k—have you got tha 

"Te." 

i junior partner of Reid & Quintock, has 
withdrawn from the West National Bank the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, belonging to the 
firm, and arrived yesterday in Montreal.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the voice a 
the phone —all its curtness departed. “I shall 
myself go up and see Mr. 
perhaps it would be as well if I saw the manager 
of the bank also.” 

*“*T doubt if he will talk,”’ answered Mrs. Reid. 

“Oh, he'll talk when he knows I have the 
facts!” 

‘I suppose,”” gasped John Reid, “that the 
next message will be to police headquarters! | 


teid at once; and 


tell you we have not a leg to stand on if we 
attempt criminal proceedings.” 

‘I should be more sure of that,’’ said Mrs. 
Reid calmly, ‘if the opinion were corroborated 
by a good criminal lawyer. However, I shall 
not telephone to headquarters. Your banker 
will do that after I have seen him. Now get to 
the factory as soon as you can and receive the 
Associated Press man when he sends in his card. 
Don’t say too much and make no surmises, but tell him 
the facts as you know them.” 

“But the bank will be down on us at once, and this 
publicity will kill our credit instantly!” 

“My dear John, there isn’t a creditor we ever had 
believes you held fifty thousand dollars; and the fact that, 
though so much has been made away with, there is yet 
fifty thousand in the bank will enhance your credit. The 
bank will find it has something better to do than come 
down on you. You might just say, before you talk with 
the Associated Press man, that he must promise not to 
mention you as the authority. Ask him how he found out 
about this embezzling partner. He won't be foolish enough 
to tell you he doesn’t know or that it was merely a tele- 
phone message, which you can assure him did not come 
from your office. Besides, I shall have seen and made 
arrangements with the banker before the newspaper man 
gets there.” 

“But, my dear, you are entirely wrong in saying that 
our creditors will know there is a second fifty thousand 
dollars at the banker’s. I told you I had signed that away 
this morning.” 

“IT know; but you might have remembered that such a 
release would be useless without Quintock’s signature as 
well as your own, when he has equal power with yourself 
(Continued on Page 53 
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. | their readers became interested in it —that I had my most 
} ; serious conflict with the big advertisers. One Sunday 
‘ afternoon, about the middle of the summer, I again took a 
a trip to Riverside Park. This time there were no drunk- 
f ards on the car coming home, but I was impressed by 
{ another condition. Going down, the conductor collected 
one fare for the ride from the city to South St. James and 
another for the ride from South St. James to the park. 
/ Coming back he collected but one fare. I had known for 
some time that the street-railway ec: iy charged ten 
' cents to go to the park and five cents to come back, but 
} the absurdity of the arrangement had never before struck 
me. The next day I got out the reports of the company 
\ and studied them carefully. It was in a highly prosperous 
) condition. It paid taxes on a ridiculously low assessment. 
; It kept up the pavement between its tracks, but it paid 
! nothing whatever for the use of the streets -no franchise 
f tax, no car tax, no license of any character. It had been 
} granted an exclusive, perpetual franchise free of cost, and 
) it was making big returns on a vast amount of excess 
capital. Therefore I began a campuign for five-cent fares 
} to Riverside Park. 
Lf 
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explaining the capitalization, assessment, taxe 
ings of the railway company, 
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ou fellows 


roduction. 
si I asked 
, 


you always raising sand with something or 


somebody needs it. 


} ‘Well, we came up to tell you it’s got to 

R corr 9 ‘ 

f That sounds interesting,”’ I said. Have seats, gentle 
i men; let’s talk it over.” 
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“All right,” said Street, as the committee 
rose, “‘you'll hear from us, and hear from us 
aplenty. We've stood as much as we’re going 
to.” 

“No, you haven't,” I retorted. ‘ You're 
going to stand a lot more. We’ve only started.” 

“Well, you're near your finish, even if you 
don't know it.” 

Three days later I received a very dignified, 
very formidable docurnent on the stationery of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association. It was signed 
by the president, who informed us that he had 
been instructed by the board of directors of the 

{etail Merchants’ Association to notify us that 
in future the members of the association would 
withhold patronage from any St. James news 
paper or newspapers that attacked the street- 
railway company for not making a five-cent 
fare to Riverside Park. 

Austin and I debated that letter from three 
o'clock in the afternoon until nearly seven in the 
evening. It didn’t require all this time for us to 
discover that the men responsible for the letter 
had made a stupendous blunder, which would 
react on them if we took it up; but it did require 
time to decide just what to do. Here was a 
serious situation. Manifestly we could not 
operate a newspaper in a town where the asso- 
ciation of retail merchants, comprising nearly 
all the mercantile establishments, had boycotted 
us. We realized, and had always realized, that 
by the time our sixty thousand dollars was spent 
we must have procured sufficient advertising to 
keep us going, and we had always believed that 
we would procure it. But already half of our 
money was gone, and if we went into an open, 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight with the mer 
chants’ association we feared we wouldn’t be able 
to win it before our reserve was exhausted. 
Austin finally put it up to me on the ground 
that it was purely an editorial question. 

I backed off so that I could look at the problem 
from a distance, and applied my journalistic 
principle to it: Here was the question of five-cent fares to 
the park. Here was Van Dyke using the flimsy excuse of 
the Mitchellville Interurban to control us. Here were 
fifty retail dealers trying to direct the editorial policy of 
The Sun through control of its advertising. Here were 
the people of St. James—our readers. What were their 
rights? Werethey entitled to know what the street-railway 
company and the advertisers were doing? 


An Eleven-Thousand Dollar Fly 


“OOKED at that way, there was but one answer —and I 

4 made it. Austin agreed to it, and the next afternoon 
we used the three middle columns of the first page of the 
paper to present it to the public. We published the letter 
from the Retai! Merchants’ Association in three-column 
measure in ten-point black-faced type. Below it, in the 
same form, we printed what we had to say. It was this: 


The foregoing, received yesterday, speaks for itself. We 
are publishing it for the benefit of the people of St. James 
and for the purpose of making clear what we have to say 
for ourselves. 

We are peaceably inclined to all the world. We seek 
no fight with the Retail Merchants’ Association, but the 
foregoing cannot be accepted in any light save a declara- 
tion of war. As such we accept it, and we here and now 
declare that we are prepared for war. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association has attempted to 
dictate the editorial policy of this newspaper, first by 
offering us advertising if we would do what it wanted done, 
and afterward by threatening to withdraw advertising if 
we failed to yield to its demands. 

We cannot be controlled by either method, and we 
hereby announce that any member of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association who is now advertising with us and 
wants to quit may have his contract by calling at our 
office. We do not want his business if he thinks he can 
use it asa bribe. The same principle applies to those 
who may consider advertising with us in the future. 

The obligation of the St. James Sun is to the people of 
St. James. We believe the people are entitled to five-cent 
fares to the park and we shall work for five-cent fares until 
we get them. 

Whatever this be, make the most of it. 

Austin and I signed this statement, sent the paper to 
press and sat down and held our breath. We felt we had 
either made or wrecked the paper and naturally we were 
something more than curious to see what would happen. 

It began to happen mighty fast. The paper had not 
been on the street more than twenty minutes before the 
telephone began to ring. It rang every few minutes from 
three-fifteen until Austin and I went home at six o'clock, 
and it was sweet music. Thirty-two of the individual 
members of the Retail Merchants’ Association called up 
one or the other of us and emphatically repudiated the 
action of the board of directors. They declared they had 
never heard of the boycott until they read the directors’ 
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When He Watked Out 
of the Office Eieven Thousand Doltars of 
Our Annual Advertising Receipts Went With Him, Never to Return 


letter in The Sun, and that they wouldn’t think of attempt- 
ing to control our editorial policy by giving or denying 
advertising. 

There was one fly in the ointment, and it was a mon- 
strous big fly. Gorman & Rudge, the second largest 
department store in the city, took us up on our offer to 
cancel the contracts of any advertisers that desired them 
canceled. The manager of the store called at the office, 
produced a copy of the paper, curtly demanded his con- 
tract, declined to talk with Austin, pocketed his agree- 
ment which had been signed but a few weeks before, and 
departed. When he walked out of the office eleven thou- 
sand dollars of our annual advertising receipts went with 
him, never to return. This was the only big advertiser we 
lost as a result of our stand. Mills Brothers, the Streets, 
the Longmans and the Tuttles, the foremost influences in 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, we had already lost, 
and they were no more determined to control us or force us 
out of business now than they had been before, so we had 
not hurt ourselves by antagonizing them. 

The next day we followed up our declaration by print- 
ing interviews with all but about a dozen members of the 
association, in which they disavowed any connection with 
the boycott. We discovered that only seven of the fifteen 
directors were present at the meeting at which the letter 
to us was drafted, and we published this fact, with the 
names of the seven-—five of them constituted the com- 
mittee that had previously called on me. We explained 
that the whole thing had been cooked up by Van Dyke, 
who had used a little handful of merchants to try to stop 
our campaign for five-cent fares to the park. 

In an editorial I thanked the individual members of the 
association for their confidence in The Sun, commended 
them for refusing to be used by Van Dyke, declared that 
the seven directors had been faithless to their trust and 
called upon them to resign. I told of the cancellation of 
the Gorman & Rudge contract and reiterated our offer to 
give up any other contract upon demand. 

Except for the loss of the Gorman & Rudge advertis- 
ing the effect of our ultimatum was magnificent. Scores of 
readers telephoned to us to congratulate us on our courage 
and to thank us for fighting for them, and we received 
hundreds of letters expressing this same sentiment. We 
published a page of the letters and took advantage of the 
aroused public interest to get in some good hard blows for 
an honest, progressive delegation to the state legislature 
to work for a new charter and primary election law. 

Though we felt pleased over the general results and had 
the satisfaction of realizing that we had won a victory in a 
holy cause that had, incidentally, attracted a great deal of 
attention to us and to the work we were trying to do in St. 
James, Austin and I did not underestimate the significance 
of the loss of the Gorman & Rudge business. That was 
serious, for we knew it meant a heavy draft on our diminish- 
ing reserve. We realized that unless some miracle brought 





into the paper advertising that we could not 
reasonably expect to get in the immediate 
future, it wouldn’t be long before our money 
would be gone and we would be facing a deficit 
of three thousand or four thousand dollars a 
month. Wesaw that we should simply have to 
win that legislative election in the fall. We felt 
sure that if we won it the prestige we would gain 
and the new charter that would probably result 
therefrom would give us the public recognition 
and the circulation necessary to force our ex- 
advertisers to use The Sun in self-defense. So 
we plunged into the most vigorous campaign we 
could make on the new charter issue. 

In that fight I had the satisfaction of feeling 
and seeing the evidences of the work we had 
been doing for morethan a year. The business 
men I had discovered when I was hunting for 
independent candidates for mayor and assessor 
the potential insurgents of the community 
were rapidly breaking away from the old Tuttle- 
Van Dyke influence. I had been pounding so 
long and so hard on the proposition that the 
people and not a few professional politicians, 
public-service corporations and business men 
ought to run the town, that the idea had begun 
to take hold. The masses had grasped it early 
in the fight, but now agreat many of the so-called 
d 
and believe it. Merchants, lawyers, doctors 
architects, builders.came to the support of the 
Greater St. James Committee; in fact, I think 
if one had gone up one side of the street and 
down the other in the business section he would 
have found a majority of the men he encoun- 
tered in hearty sympathy with The Sun's fight, 
for The Sun’s reasons. Furthermore, he would 
have found a decided inclination on the part of 


the men of St. James to say so openly and 





‘better element”’ were beginning to understar 





plainly. The old combination was bre 
evidences of it were ple! ty The city was 





ring, was on the verge of turning over, get 
its eyes open and waking up with a start. 

The Greater St. James Committee was worki: 

general lines, advocating a new charter for the civic, com- 

mercial and social betterment of the community. It was 


not a political organization and could not pick out candi- 





r along 





dates or make a campaign for any party or ticket. I 
found twenty-five members of the committee, however, 
who were willing to come out into the open with an organ- 
ization that we called the ‘‘ Progressive Municipal League”’ 
and to make an open fight for individual candidates. 
The city was normally Democratic, and the Democratic 
organization didn’t seem to be quite so corrupt as the 
tepublican, so we decided to seek the nomination of four 
good men for Representatives and one good man for Sena- 
tor on the Democratic ticket. I should have preferred to 
make the league strictly non-partisan, but party lines were 
still pretty closely drawn and the others thought our best 
chance lay with the Democrats 

We decided on two lawyers, a retail clothier and a doc- 
tor, all under forty-five years of age, as the league’s can- 
didates for the House, and upon a former circuit judge, an 
exceptionally strong, courageous man of advanced ideas, 
for the Senate. The primaries were to be held September 
nineteenth, and the Tuttle and Van Dyke people had their 
candidates out and were working day and night with their 
precinct organizations to head off the defeat that they now 
realized was almost certain to be their portion. The Pro- 
gressive Municipal League was able to muster enough 
workers to assign three men to every polling place, and 
they were not the ordinary riff-raff that work on election 
day either. They were well-known citizens of good stand- 
ing and reputation, men who had never before taken an 
active part in an election, but had considered that sort of 
thing rather sordid and had left it to the rougher element. 
Now they were ready to take off their coats, shelve busi- 
ness for the day and stand watch that their city might be 
regenerated. 


The Remedy in Sight 


HE day of the primary elections finally arrived —too 

soon, I feared, as I crept into bed at half-past two, after 
a day and night of nerve-tearing work in final preparations, 
with the prospect of rising at six and spending as much 
time as possible at headquarters and at the polls. I was 
still haunted by what had happened to us in the city 
primaries; in spite of the better organization, the better 
campaign of publicity, the heightened public interest and 
the benefit of experience, I felt we had left undone many 
things that we ought to have done. 

Sixteen hours later I cursed myself for my stupidity and 
timidity. We nominated our whole ticket, with almost 
enough votes over to nominate it a second time. The five 
candidates of the Progressive Municipal League carried 
every ward by overwhelming majorities in the Democratic 
primaries; they lost only two precincts out of fifty-three. 
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{ there’s no er te in tha d the T é pa } ‘ if we 
} the charter ‘ i ( 
| When Success Seems a Losing Game with even one of the big advertiser e fe t 
' N EASY victory in the election was assured after the the election was over and the new government esta ed 
4 indorsement given The Sun, the Greater St. Jame we would have suflicient prestige eulat to ve 
} Committee, the Municipal League and their candidates ( ‘ ‘ 
} the lari¢ Van Dyke Kept out of altogether Tuttle ex t et I ere ‘ ‘ ( 
and his friends made only a perfunctory effort to elect the splitters for Aust ind me. I kept 1 live \ 
Republica: I Ket and the Democr it Vere che ser by Cal | ily? ior tne ‘ r vT | ‘ { I Liter ’ ‘ i) 
; } almost as large a vote as they received for the nominations out with Aust ervie y mer W 
“a rhe legislature did not meet until J ry, but we fill i ta ( itio ( ( 
in the interve g time working ] ne ae S ol the ho g! ler ‘ j 
) new charter and the primar rhe five ne men é 1 he eve e te \ 
} bers of the legislature and I ee ot e from the traded ‘ me We ‘ ite 
Greater § James Com: ee got bu mmediate l te er f yer r ' t 
nd by Jam first they ha rafted embody our « ila ( ht ‘ ‘ 
substantia the features I ad ited ed after if yw them on the ‘ i Wes ‘ 
efeat in the) cipal primaries eig! vefore \ her ite 1 asl he 
; week before the legislat opened the « 
mittee called a ma meeting the au 
torlum for the irpose of re g the bill 
ind expla ng it seven t! a eit 
attended and approved the Inaunimou 
ection f SECT © leL ] ‘ ) 
the Capit A i solid ynt, backed |} 
the lorsement of the mass met 1 
the big majorities b hich the were nom 
ted and elected. The Greater St. Jame 
Committee sent a delegat of twent ‘ 
that ¢ ed at the Capit intil the 
Neither Tuttle nor \ Dyke 
o defeat it, although I watched 
every da conhident that they 
Y event Its issaye ct 
em i ] Ties 
Bef« re the ti cnartle became operat « 
id Lo De ipproved b the people il 
a special electior This election was set 
for April seventeenth. If the charter 
‘ adopted, the first primary under it 
thorough! egalized yuld held May 
' seventeent! with ¢ rst ion June 
iH seventeent! i here i o question tl! 
| the charter would carry, but the Greater St 
James Committee organized a campaign for 
it anyway, and the Progressive Municipal 
League bes i g about for candidates 
{ for the offices it created. By this time | 
. 4 had found others to bear much of the re ” 
pDilit ana at work oO! U! 
ler ol hi » conle th 
t 
over our 
vere i g about tour thousand dol 
] a month, and we had less tl twent 
' thousand dollars of our original sixty the 
i ind dollars left. Two of the three big 
department stores were out of the paper; 
he biggest furnit the biggest 
re and all th companie 
i the third de t store and 
small merchants in our adver- 
$ d we had almost caught 
culation of The Star, which had 
tionary ever since we had been 
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A Continuous Show 


1D)° YOU remember what you were much exercised about 
four years ago this fall? There was a panic, you know, 


and you couldn't get money at the bank except for some 
special occasion 

For a year thereafter you couldn't reasonably expect 
anything worth mentioning would be done about those 
disturbing happenings because a Presidential campaign 
was on and the tariff was about the only thing discussed 
Then came a long extra session of Congress which was 
altogether about the tariff; then a regular session of Con- 
gress which was mostly about the tariff and the appropria- 
tion bills; then another long extra session of Congress 
which was almost wholly occupied with the tariff. 

Soon there is to be another regular sess 





ion ol Congress; 
and it, too, will be occupied with the tariff. President Taft 
insured that by vetoing all the tariff legislation of the extra 
session except the reciprocity bill. Thanks to those vetoes, 
the whole show will be reénacted. All the host of thread 
bare statistics about wool and cotton will once more parade 
through the Record, and members on both sides will say 
over again what the y said at the first extra session and the 
regular ession and the second extra session. 

At the close of the second extra session Senator Cum- 
mins made a brief speech about the Monetary Commission, 
thereby bringing up in a most incidental way the subject 
of banking and currency reform and prevention of the 
untoward happenings of 1907; but we can hardly expect 
to get anything actually done under that head. We must 
be forever and ever occupied with the tariff. 


The New New England 


NROM one point of view the great corn states are in New 
England. Year in and year out the yield to the acre is 
about forty per cent above the average for the United 
States. And the corn is worth more. The farm value on 
July first last, as reported by the Department of Agr 
culture, averaged about seventy cents a bushel in New 
England against fifty cents in Illinois, lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

It was a Connecticut youth, N. H. Brewer, who won the 
highest prize at the national corn show three years ago by 
producing a hundred and thirty-three bushels to the acre; 
and at the New England corn show lasi fall this record was 
probably exceeded by P. P. Davis, of Massachusetts, who 
produced a hundred and three bushels of crib-dry corn, 
containing more protein than four tons of good clover hay, 
on an acre. This acre of corn was worth a hundred and 
thirteen dollars for the grain and fifteen dollars for the 
fodder. Where in the ‘‘corn belt,””’ demands a Yankee 
enthusiast, is the acre planted to that cereal that will yield 
one hundred and twenty-eight dollars? He adds that 
the young prize-winners have performed invaluable service 
by demonstrating how waste land can be made productive, 
farms doubled in value, a revised edition of the old-time 
New England farm life brought about, and “fifty-dollar 
land in the East made to earn a greater profit at growing 
corn than hundred-and-fifty-dollar Western land!” 

The Department of Agriculture shows, in a recent 
report, that Vermont makes twenty dollars an acre net on 
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wheat, or four times as much as the Mississippi Valley 
makes; while New Hampshire clears over eleven dollars 
an acre on oats against two dollars and thirty-six cents an 
acre in a group of Central-Western grain states, 

Already agriculture in New England is looking up. The 
value of farmlands in Maine increased seventy-four per 
cent in the last decade. Agriculture is to be a big feature 
of the New England exposition given by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce next month. An announcement of the 
exposition says: “It has been a fault of New England 
people that they have been keenly alive to the develop- 
ment of all sections of the country except their own”’; but 

we are beginning to realize that there is here at home as 
much opportunity as anywhere in the country.” 


An Asiatic Invasion 


os ONE part of the United States namely, Hawaii 
wages of skilled labor have not advanced in the last 
nine years, but declined. Back in 1853, natives comprised 
ninety-six per cent of the population of the islands, and 
Japanese and Chinese one-half of one per cent. The 
native folk have dwindled decade by decade until, in 1910, 
they were less than fourteen per cent of the total popula- 
tion, while foreign-born Japanese and Chinese were fifty- 
three per cent. Industrially the predominance of Asiatics 
is even more overwhelming. Of males twenty-one years of 
age and over they comprise seventy per cent, and of males 
above nine years of age who are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions they constitute seventy-six per cent. Out of five 
hundred principal manufacturing establishments, three 
hundred and four are owned by Chinese or Japanese. 

Nine years ago the skilled white workman on sugar 
plantations got four dollars and a quarter a day; last 
year the average was three dollars and eighty-five cents 
the proportion of skilled Asiatic labor having risen 
meanwhile. 

Nevertheless, in five years, wages of unskilled plantation 
labor have risen. The lowest time-rate is now eighteen 
dollars a month for green hands or those past their prime, 
and a system of bonuses enables any thrifty laborer to 
increase his nominal wage. ‘‘The Japanese and Chinese 
plantation hands,”’ says a recent departmental report, 
‘‘manage to travel about a good deal from plantation to 
plantation; they support various purveyors of amusement 
and luxury, as well as of vice, and yearly remit large sums 
to Asia.”” Eighteen dollars a month, without board, for 
farm labor is only two dollars below the average in our 
South Atlantic states. 


When Wages Stand Pat 


RITISH Board-of-Trade investigations extending over 

four years show that, where the British workman 
earns a dollar, the German workman earns eighty-three 
cents, the French workman seventy-five cents, the Belgian 
workman sixty-three cents and the American workman 
two dollars and thirty-two cents; also, that the food for 
which the British workman pays a dollar at home would 
cost him a dollar and seventeen cents in Germany, ninety- 
nine cents in France or Belgium, and a dollar and forty- 
three cents in the United States—where, by-the-way, the 
hours of labor are four per cent shorter than in England. 

Such is the gist of a rather celebrated report; but in this 
report the only workmen considered were those employed 
in the building, engineering and printing trades in the 
larger cities. Thus the American schedule starts off with 
city bricklayers and stonemasons, working eight hours a 
day and earning four to five dollars a day, and winds up 
with city printers getting three dollars a day for eight 
hours’ work. It is virtually limited, in short, to our 
best-organized, highest-priced labor. 

As it happens, that labor is engaged in industries which 
have no direct interest whatever in the tariff. What pro- 
tection, for example, could the tariff give a carpenter or a 
printer? The Bureau of Labor recently reported upon an 
industry that is directly interested in the tariff—namely, 
the steel industry. It finds that one-quarter of all the 
employees embraced in its investigation werk eighty-four 
hours a week, or twelve hours daily, including Sunday; and 
one-half of them earn less than eighteen cents an hour, 
or two dollars and sixteen cents for a twelve-hour day. 
Highly skilled employees, comprising four per cent of the 
total, receive fifty cents or upward an hour. These are the 
ones that figure exclusively in standpat oratory. 


Our Bargain Sales in Land 
QENATOR LAFOLLETTE is rather passionately 
nm 


committed to the horrid, Socialistic, undemocratic 
and un-American expedient of Government ownership of 
railroads in Alaska. He says, very truly, that whoever 
controls transportation will control the coal and other 
coarser minerals. 

The public domain in Alaska comprises over three hun- 
dred and fifty million acres, containing much mineral 
wealth. In continental United States, the Senator points 
out, we have already disposed of nearly five hundred million 
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acres of public domain as follows: Given to homesteaders 
one hundred and fifteen million acres; granted to railroad 
and other corporations by Congress, and by several states 
to which the Federal Government had previously trans- 
ferred title, one hundred and ninety million acres; sold 
by the Government at nominal prices, one hundred and 
eighty million acres. 

A statute of 1873 provided that public lands bearing 
coal might be sold at “not less than ten dollars an acre”’ if 
more than fifteen miles from a railroad, or ‘not less than 
twenty dollars an acre”’ if near a railroad. For thirty- 
three years, under that statute, the Government blithely 
sold coal lands at never more than ten or twenty dollars an 
acre—that is, at the very lowest possible price which the 
law permitted, though the lands were often worth much 
more, 

In continental United States such important natural 
resources forme rly belonging to the publie as timber, 
iron, hard coal—are now pretty thoroughly monopolized. 
Of course there is nothing horrid, Socialistic, undemo- 
cratic and un-American about that. On thecontrary, it i 
strictly in accordance with our most cherished traditions; 
but would Government ownership of railroads in Alaska 
really be worse? 


Up to Uncle Sam 


Department uses about a million miles of public high- 
ys--largely dirt roads, little improved. At the extra 
session of Congress Senator Swanson introduced a bill to 
expend twenty million dollars annually for five years in 
permanently improving roads used in the postal service, 


qvOR rural mail delivery and star routes the Post-Office 
a 


Ww 


the states or other local authorities to defray one-half the 
Representative Linthicum 
introduced a bill appropriating twenty-five million dollars 
to be expended in three years on the same general plan. 
A third bill proposed an expenditure of « 
dollars. 

This shows a wide difference of opinion as to how much 
Uncle Sam ought to contribute; but there should be no 
difference of opinion regarding the Federal Government's 
g. All 
experience here and abroad shows that local authority 
cannot cope successfully with the road problem. It is 
hardly too much to say that every really important and 
permanent improvement of the highways has come about 
through state aid, and in this respect the Federal Govern- 
ment bears a good deal the same relation to the states that 
the latter bear to the counties and townships. It not only 
uses a million miles of highway for postal service, but 
main-traveled roads are more and more used for interstate 
travel. It is a rare automobile, for example, that does not 
pass a state boundary. Experience shows also that good 
roads are catching. One mile of fine highway breeds two or 
three other miles. The Federal Government should lead 
instead of lagging behind. 


The Foreign Folk 


\ JE ALL know statistically that the Slavs, Italians 

and Russian Jews have supplanted older streams of 
immigration, five millions of them having arrived in the 
last census period. We figure out their ratio to the native- 
born population, discuss their influence upon the labor 
market and perform various other interesting arithmetical 
and economic feats with them—from the point of view of 
their probable effect upon us. 
our effect upon them is worth while. 

For one thing the children frequently become the family 
interpreters, upon whom the parents must depend for 
necessary business transactions and for knowledge of laws 
and customs—thus introducing a fresh complication into 
the naturally difficult problem of family government. 
Imagine your own painful doubts if your son informed you 
that the police in the strange land where you had settled 
required him to play baseball every Sunday! 

In innumerable cases job-hunting compels the separa- 
tion of heads of families for long periods. The Italians and 
Slavs are mainly peasants, taken from the soil in a warm 
climate and thrust into mills and crowded tenements of 
Northern cities. Ignorance of language and laws makes 
the immigrant an easy dupe of rascals speaking his own 
tongue, 

There is also the crowding of the newer foreign folk 
upon the older, often radically changing’ the character of 
an industrial neighborhood. Thus, in a city ward, five 
churches of one denomination were abandoned in three 
years owing to the shift of population. One who was 
himself an immigrant complains: ‘‘The longer I live in 
this neighborhood, the more of a stranger I am.”” His 
own people had moved on. Folk more alien to him than 
the Americans originally were have swarmed in. 

To the native-born, for whom English is the mother- 
tongue and Anglo-Saxon ways are instinctive, earning a 
living and bringing up a family in the United States 
present difficulties. To strange-tongued foreign folk the 
difficulties must be vastly greater. 


cost of every improvement. 


nly one million 


duty to lend a powerful hand in good-road maki 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 














. . Remindful of |} Denver De he had |} 
The Big Noise = 
e trained to the minute. It did not fail hin 
j FTER gazing raptly at the portrait somewhat After the first speaker had responded to the toast 
a . , 
i conspicuously displayed on this page, one’s The Day We Cele ¢ Henr poke | not! 
\ { natural assumption would be that the person thirty minutes in introducing the next one There 
A depicted the reby the same being Henry D.( ‘lay ton, were plenty of speaker nd Henry gave each one 
Y of Eufaula, Alabama—it has a pleasant sound, a good send-off, half an hour of introduction being 


the usual allotment, but, in the case of an especially 


Eufaula, musical to the ear—is a cherubic, not to 
say cherubical or cherrubby, statesman. One cer- 


distinguished guest, lorty-five minutes being co 


a ae t 
et Nea 


tainly gets that indelible impression, as one says sidered none too much 
when one spills a huckleberry pie on one’s immacu- It was three o'clock the morning when blind 
; { late linen. And if so be one might see our beaming Senator Gore wa troduced, and the winter sun 
| i hero on Pennsylvania Avenue returning from his had gilded the dome of the library before Henry 
i ; arduous labors at the Capitol, wearing the while turned them loose At the close he was going 
! j ‘ his little, round straw hat, the impression would be strong. His voice resona nd as powerf 








| intensified, or, as one mi say alter a manner ol 


The voice was agal! ipreme 


But Henry is not all voice. Perish that thought! 





speaking, made entirely cherubimi 


However and this is a point that should be borne 
, 














; in mind—natural assumptions and indelible impres- That marvelous organ is backed by a heap of brains 
[ ions are oftentimes distressi ighy shy when it comes He is now chairman of the Jud iry Committe 
2s. It matters not how cherubic where he was for ma years the ranking Demo 
, of Eufaula, may seem, I am here crat when the Republicans were ontro He 
f to say that that designation does not go; and here- now serving his eighth tern Congre i has a 
th I set forth the reason No cherub that ever solid reputation for legal a! ty irage and si 

















; chirped, not even the two-hundred-pound ones that pure Democracy He was bor I 1istr 
\ our esteemed co-laborer in the field of art, Mr. 1857, had « erm in the Alabar ey 1 
: Rapt ael, used to paint, ever had a deep bass voice. United States district attorney from 1893 to 1896 
” No, sir! Hence Henry D. Clayton, so far as the He is a nice round ma th a round face, a 
cherubic part of it is concerned, is an open aced round paunch and a caim and cheerlu mile \ 
deceiver. He’s no cherub. He’s the Human Cave I said, you would pick hin it for a cherul 
=) of the Liproaring Winds, the Mastodonic Mega- da But be not t WW He mew here 
' phone of the Militant Majority, the Animated behind that bland herut e, there repose 
, Sounding Board of the Unterritfied Democracy. He Phe Voice. Repose i A e€,apa ¢ 
| is the Big Noise lapse It does t repose I ynes forth 
When Henry D. Clayton arises to speak —whicl ts majesty, and roars u he latior the 
s frequently —the pages in the House of Repre- ery ramparts of the univers elf quake and 
entatives scurry about with bundles of cottor liver when assaulted t y 
i adding for use in the ears of the statesmen assem- | 
wreedine eset es ee. nee Se Climbing Under Difficulties 
speaks the rumble and reverberations of nis voragin- 




















ous voice can be heard as far down the street as Ber | B' NSEN’S PEAK the ¥ tone Park, ha 
Mades’, where they are drowned in the jealous roars —_——-—- —- —— - + stl Ja sheer 1 f rock ie There had 
of General William Henry Harrison, the largest, Henry is Not All Voice : been much t 
most ferocious and loudest bul g aptivit; t r ‘ I One 
i Although Henry D. is a sizat in, his colleagues are He keynoted ! er th rer ed 10 ‘ H ey Ch tre ‘ é me 
consumed with wonder, each time he performs, asto where of one hundred and e He made I her nnounce } he | 
i he stores the tremendous volume of sound that ut peeches as were necessar 1 few hundred now and the Did have é é ‘ 
thout apparent effort on his part, from his interior. H ind tl ! hile e re ed e to idvanee Not mu I 
} merest whisper rattles the chandelher nd ! fuli che Lice i he t ye ne t ne nu » Lhe Made ‘ 
tone sets the bronze lady, Justice, on the dome to quivering consequent ea he of re r ind | ed { re I ‘ r ‘ 
ike an aspen leaf Frequently on hot da whe! Henry observer inen came tne ght I ght ihe non i 
' 
D. is elucidating some point wherein the Democracy pu yn was to be made. Pardon me if I ’ A Bellowing Blanco 
it all over the jactitatious Grand Old Party, members of It was the night of night 1 the y of mor ' 
| ' the House retire to the ambrosial shade on the lawn of the for so ma peechmakers d ‘ t ‘ i the i ee ra r i ye er ed ,) 
| Capitol, fanning then elve while reposinyg tne ward t of the Peerle Leader that the t ile ra r i e indian rese } he sey ‘ He 
} and hearing with distinetne ill Henr ays within the l the in rose a e | ‘ Peau } loes r re a dr Ft { = 
j of the House two block nou eftiort be e | t It I t 
\ pired as it usually there ray ee for lea y A ’ ' i ‘ 
{ Une ep lactorie that stretch along the t if _ ts- ( re ret r rit 
r can entrance their olfactory sense i her ind VW ‘ f . ‘ 1 My | 
: " at the same time gather all of instructio nd wisdom that fire 0) t ( | gre M I i t 
1 Henry is presenting a mile or so aw: f i ef I . : 7 
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pak b it once Nas th at voice failed nim never bul otner orat r re r t rime I i a i hat k i 
} ~ once oh, sad remembrance fra igh t with bitter woe! tne ame tne ru i M All t rat id iKed r t to the i ri 
1 All of us who were present on that heartrending occasion themselves and the vent to fr é rt te! er r 
find tears bedewing our eagle eyes when we think on that What said the ent H had it recorded the ( é I I ' 
4 terrible night. Nonecan forget it, none who hassat beneath of the Democra We 1 can search anybody w! hair iv That'll be « f ! 
' the matchless and megaphonic eloquence of Henry and was there, for at that ex moment the voice of He it it t 1 seve ir l } 
} stened with bursting ear-drums to his or 1 outbur D. ¢ f eter ‘ I 


' of oratory. We had planned so much on him, staked our had no voice. He had no whisper. All he could do was The Hall of Fame . 





last sesterces on his vocal brawn, only to lose. Hank and tand there, gasp and make sig H ibout tha 
I his helicon voice threw us down, but none holds it against tragedy) an you beat it You cannot 1] ely CW 
him. It was fate. It was Nemesis. We had b 1 ca You ‘ he | rie 
t too loudly. We nad told Witnout KnOcKI gy wood ¢ I the trag IT ment 1 tr rid ror tne t . « ite « q Vi Hi . 
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{ resounding glories of that voice. ipple to the da en J D. Roc! i th ie ae ¥ 














7 This is what happened: The Democrats of this country the Supreme Court did not consider him a bene ent minis | MI . ‘¢ 
' were about to assemble in convention for the purpose of r but did er! i r C} uf 
4 ratifying the choice of the People’s Choice, that that trade : 

hoice should be named for President for the third weary Let us forget it. It is too sad to reca I i 
time. They had selected Denver for their rallying place that other time whe I elected Henry D eee mag ' 

) and rallied there. Certain preliminarie were to De master for the Jefferson D ¢ V ashing ¢ a 
observed. One was the selection of a permanent chairman th ampaign that Henry keynoted at Denver. All the I ir e of Aug j I \ 
to register the convention's will The wise men of the neroe ere nand ling the Peerle Leader i V W Kt k 
Democracy if so there be were Inanimous in their a grand affair W her re e to beg ne rer I e ed rs I I 
hoice. Henry D. Clayton was the mar He had the Henry, as toastmaster, began them by talking an hour i he subje f the ar e, Mr. Ebene H I 
Voice He could make all that Vast a emiviage hear U ten minute t ret r na na € .: ! e i¢ ‘ tA 
they chose Henry. was going to happen, being full voice and eloquence v not Mr. H t ¢ I 
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How Austria Promotes Her Small 
Imdustries—By Edwin G. Cooley 





T IS commonly taken 

for granted that the 

industrial middle class 
will finally be swallowed up 
by capitalistic production 
and its members forced to 
become parts of some huge 
factory or to join the ranks 
of unskilled labor. The 
invention of labor-saving 
machinery from the steam 
engine down to the modern 
electric motor has not bene- 
fited all members of society 
to the same degree. Cap- 
italistic production has 
profited most, frequently at 
the expense of the smaller 
industries. The tendency is 
worldwide and is deplored 
by all thinking men who 
are interested in the prog- 
ress of democracy. The 
efforts made to check this 
tendency have usually 
shared the fate of Mrs. 
Partington’s attempt to 
check the Atlantic Ocean 
with her mop.. We have 
been amused but not sur- 
prised at the failure to 
counteract what seemed 
like a law of Nature. Still, 
it seems reasonably possi- 
ble that the same agency 





laying out good industrial 
or business plants, supplies 
industrial machinery to 
them on long-time loans 
without interest, grants 
them small loans of money 
to stimulate their enter- 
prises, and assists them in 
securing large commissions 
or orders for work, espe- 
cially for the Austrian 
army. A new service has 
recently been created for 
looking after the loans to 
craftsmen, but it remainsin 
the central institution in 
Vienna and acts in har- 
mony with it. It is now 
proposed to compel cralts- 
men to pay interest on 
machines furnished, as the 
department gives nothing 
away but advice and edu- 
cation. The present prac- 
tice of furnishing tools on 
long time without interest 
is a violation of their 
motto, “‘Self-help.”” 

The department acts in 
harmony with all organi- 
zations in Austria which 
interest themselves in the 
promotion of the crafts and 
assists such institutions 


with small grants of money. 











invention—which set this 
tendency free may supply 
us with a means of counter- 

acting some of its baneful effects on society. The effect 
of the invention of the steam engine was to substitute 
for the independent worker in his little shop a worker 
who was simply a part of a machine—a connecting link 
between a machine and a piece of work. His work or 
time became a commodity as truly as the piece of work 
with which he was connected. The invention freed pro- 
duction at the expense of the workmen and led to the 
decline of the industrial middle class—a decline that was 
sometimes rapid, sometimes very slow. 


An Aid to Self-Help 


(WHE modern inventions of machine tools of various sorts 

and of gas, benzine and electric motors have, however, 
furnished sources of motive power that make possible less 
highly centralized methods of production. For example, 
a small steam engine uses about four kilograms of coal an 
hour to one horse-power, while a great steam engine of 
one thousand horse-power consumes only 0.5 of a kilo- 
gram of coal an hour to one horse-power. Economy in 
production, under these circumstances, of course compels 
the union of workers in great organizations, with the pur- 
chase of materials and sale of product by wholesale meth- 
ods. The small gas, benzine and electric motors, however, 
work almost as economically as the greater ones; and, 
thanks to the divisibility of the electric current, they 
furnish a cheap and convenient source of power for the 
smaller industries. Then, too, a large number of tool 
machines are now available for the small shops and are 
suited to their needs. These machine tools do not destroy 
the rich treasures of skill in handwork, but conserve it by 
freeing it from unnecessary drudgery and by furnishing 
opportunities for new forms of skill. A way thus seems to 
open for assisting these smaller producers, an opportunity 
which has been utilized by the Department for the Pro- 
motion of Crafts, in Austria. A consistent and systematic 
effort has been made during the past eighteen years to 
furnish the smaller industries means of production that 
will give them a fair opportunity of competing with the 
factory. This, of course, is possible only where there are 
natural resources of power and skill that can be drawn 
upon. 

It has been said that “‘ Austria is a museum of obsolete 
forms of production.”” This is true in some portions of 
the empire. In the Bohemian forest and in the Alpine 
lands you can find forms of hand labor that date back to 
the Middle Ages. You can, of course, find different con- 
ditions in other places. The Austrian’ census of those 
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employed in the industries for the year 1902 showed 
1,317,116 persons employed in small industries: less than 
ten persons in 587,677 shops or plants; 11,704 plants of 
middle size employing from eleven to twenty persons; 
30,428 large plants employing more than twenty persons. 
Germany, with about twice the population, has 35,774 
plants of middle size, a much better showing than Austria 
makes with its 11,704 plants. There is a general feeling 
in Austria that something should be done to build up this 
middle-class industry; and the creation of the Department 
for the Promotion of Crafts is one of the direct results of 
this feeling. 

The feeling of the necessity of a better mental and 
material equipment for those engaged in the industries has 
led to the founding of numerous industrial schools in 
Austria, to the devoting of greater care to the management 
of the continuation schools for apprentices, and finally to 
state action in the organization of the present department, 
which is at once a source of educational and of material 
aid to those engaged in the smaller industries. 

In 1891 the Ministry of Commerce provided an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand kronen for the promotion of 
the smaller industries or crafts. In the following year a 
commission appointed by the ministry discussed the best 
ways of spending this appropriation. They finally left the 
carrying out of their plans to the Technological Museum 
of Vienna. At the same time the ministry provided for a 
council to have general charge of this work. Since 1898 
there has been a special department of the Ministry of 
Commerce which has devoted its time to carrying out the 
plans of the council. In the year 1908 the whole service 
was transferred to the newly created Ministry of Public 
Works, and the Department for the Promotion of Crafts 
was organized. 

There are two general divisions of the work of this 
department; one educational—instruction in technical 
and economic subjects; the other material —providing 
assistance in the way of machine tools, motors and loans 
of money to those engaged in the smaller industries. In 
both, the department means to offer help only as a means 
to “Self-help” —the motto of the institution. Asaschool, 
it teaches workmen up-to-date methods of doing work; 
the best machine tools and how to use them; the best ways 
of supplying, using and caring for materials; the best 
ways of running a small business, including the technic 
of production and sale of product; and, perhaps most 
important of all, the value of coéperation. 

The department also interests itself in the formation of 
associations of commerce and of industry, assists them in 





Examples of such _insti- 
tutions are the Industrial 
Museum in Briinn, the 
Technological Museum in Prague, the Institution for the 
Advancement of Commerce and Industry in Innsbruck, 
the Institution for the Advancement of Commerce and 
Industry in Cracow —in all, about twenty institutions. 
The task of ali is to change the obsolete methods of work 
into up-to-date forms of production and sale, and to do 
this by stimulating self-help by means of education and 
by furnishing material assistance. 

The central institution is in Severingasse 9, Vienna, and 
is composed of offices for the officials of the department, 
workshops for the model courses and halls for exhibitions 
of tools and machines. The main hall is about eighty feet 
square and has an anteroom with about one thousand 
square feet of floor space. These two halls serve as a place 
to exhibit materials, tools and machines of all sorts which 
are especially useful to smaller shops, as well as investi- 
gating stations for testing the machines furnished to the 
association out of the funds of the department, and 
machine tools and mechanical contrivances exhibited by 
manufacturers who are looking for sales. Here are car- 
ried on investigations in the management of motors of 
various sorts, their special uses, value and consumption 
of power. The department encourages manufacturers to 
exhibit their wares by supplying them with floor space, 
by furnishing most of the expense of installing them and 
by providing the power transmission and motive power 
free of charge. 


Helping the Small Craftsmen 


ISITS to the machine, halls are encouraged, and no 

entrance fees are charged. About twelve thousand per- 
sons visit them every year. Bodies of workmen who give 
notice cf their visit will have a special guide provided for 
them. Handworkers of limited means, living outside of 
Vienna, will be granted an allowance to enable them to 
visit the machine halls if such a visit seems desirable. If 
the visit is for the purpose of learning the best methods 
of using the machines exhibited, information will be given 
by a specialist from the department. 

Special exhibitions are given from time to time in the 
machine halls. In the year 1906 there was given an 
exhibition showing the technic of tempering steel, with 
seventeen thousand visitors; in 1907-8 an exhibition of 
handworkers’ technic, with twenty thousand visitors. 
These exhibitions offered opportunities for improvement 
to small craftsmen, whose visits were made easier by the 
granting of allowances for expenses. Special lectures and 
practical exercises in the use of the machines exhibited 
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were united with the exhibitions. Informatior 
were given freely with reference to the 

machine tools exhibited in the halls; 
in up-to-date methods of production and the 
raw materials. Advice was given with ref 
building of workshops and the founding of 
The machines exhibited were from all countries 
of course, being favored. 


and advice 
motors and 
instruction 
supply of 


nee to the 
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associations. 
Austria, 
Twenty-one exhibitions have 
been held in other parts of the empire, some of the exhibits 
being transferred from the central institution in Vienna 
the remainder being contributed by the local organizations. 
Exhibitions have also been made of the work of this depart- 
ment in the World’s Fair in Paris in 1900, in the exhibition 
in Cork in 1902, in Cracow and Trieste in 
London in 1906. 

The department endeavors to provide special advanced 


1904, and in 


technical and business training for ambitious handworkers. 
Methods must be employed entirely different from those 
used in the training of apprentices, as the trair 


involves not only the use of tools and mechanical contriv- 


ing required 


ances but knowledge of better ways of conducting a busi- 


ness of middle size. This demands knowledge not only of 


technical but of economic progress, which must be com- 


and pra 


municated to these men under spe 
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The depart mer therefore, conducts model courses 
which aim at makin orkmen familiar with the best 
industrial tools and machines, h a well-arranged shop, 
with the latest technic of handwork, and with uctior 
in bookkeeping, business arithmetic and other special sub- 
jects. It strives to so arrange its work in these subjects as 
to present a picture of the economic unity and system 





will be found in a nducted workshop. These 


courses are, In respect to 





nodels of a business of 
to the regular department offic 
workmen must each take part 
their technic in 





will comple 
handwork in these courses and, at the 
same time, learn to manage a business in a scientific and 


economical way. 
Educating the Consumer 


A THE present time there are eight such model business 
shops or courses in the central iInstitutiolr Vienna 


namely: 





for shoen 





lakers, electro- 


platers, electric installers, bookbinders, sheet-iron workers 
and plumbers. Other courses in preparation. These 





courses run from six to twelve weeks; and, as the workmen 
called in are deprived of an opportunity of earning 
the needy ones receive an allowance, whicl 
twenty kronen a week for masters and seventeer 
a week for journeymen, in addition to the cost of trans- 
portation to Vienna and back. 
handworkers who special instructior 
some particular 


ages, 
Kronen 


Provision is made for 








nical contrivance, and also for 
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persons who need a lor ger period of prepara- 
tion than the normal one 


I p to 1909 there had been 245 work co Irse 
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The model courses serve also as experimental 
workshops. Such shops must keep pace with 
the technical progress of the industry for which 
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they are instituted and must utilize 
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progress themselves 

















must interest themselves in the investigation 
of must prepare models, sketches 
i This last phase of the activ- 
ity of the department |} assumed great 
proportio! in the last few years. 

The department arranges for courses of lec- 
tures for the working men and excursions to | 
mar establishments in the large 
cities Special masters and foremen 

fts accompa! y the teachers 
in courses and are employed 
in practical demonstrations. The depart- 
ment has such courses conducted for shoe 
lors, cabinetmakers, coopers, 
lect nstallers and stonemasons | 
in all, five hundred and twenty-five courses, 
with eleven ndred and fifty members. 
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subjects wl l 
of interest to the tradesmen are discussed 
either by the officials belonging to the depart- 
nent or by specialists taken from outside 

A partial list of the s ibjects discussed in these lectures 
Bakers’ machines; 


as follows the carpenter’s trade at 
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the present time; the development of women’s hats fr 























the beginning of the eighteenth century nt 
time; bookbinding; the art of graining ar he 
shoe-last; gas and benzine motors, at i! 
America 
Sometimes the department undertakes the conduct of a 
series of lectures in order to make the masters more 
thoroughl acquainted wit! he industrial novelties tha 
they could be by a single le« re The 
prepares lecture for the pul wit! he ain { 
giving the technical knc of produ which the 
co imer should have form a corre esti é 
ol their value The de believe that t 
sufficient to t workmen to produce goods in better 
ways and in more highly artistic form you 
must also teach the consumer to appre ite 
the better and more rtist torr and ie 1 
him to make his choice after considering 
quality as well price One of the to; 
discussed at a rece eeting of the « | 
of this departn was, Produ nforQ 
ind the Educat of the Co er 
The production of goods at the pres ; 
demands cheaper i greater mecha 
power tl forme ind 1 he carr ‘ 
by the use of machine tools and motors. Ha 
workers cannot solve their probvien 
opposition to the general laws oO! ¢ I 
lile and must make use i mecha a € t 
in their work The department therefore 
rives to equip handworkers with up-to-date 
tools and mat ¢ requiring the craftsme 
to pay back the cost of the eq me 
ments the erest, the payme 
extended ISU over te! ear 
ise such machines profi‘ they mu 
i constant! ind the prod mu t 
disposed ¢ abu @SSILKE i i he ae rt 
ment encourages the organization o! unio 
or associations tor the purpose of utilizing fu 
the common industrial plant An additional 
reason for encouraging the formation o! I 
associations Is the enormous expense nat 
would be entailed upon the Government t 
undertook to furnish motors and machine tor 
to all the i vidual handworkers demanding 
them and the fact that this, too, wou 
evitabl lead to « ictior rhe 
department, for this hi rested 
itself in the formation of industr at 
for the common use of tools and machine 
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Of course it is admitted ac once that some 
of these experiments have been failures. 
The greatest prudence ar id tec hniea! knowl- 
edge cannot always prevent the downfall 
of cobperative aadaiedione, There will 
always be circumstances that no council 
or administrator can influence or control. 
The number of industrial and commercial 
associations organized and partially sup- 
ported by the department since 1892 is 
282; 202 for the production of goods and 
eighty for selling or handling them. The 
value of the machinery taken back amounts 
to 256,300 kronen or fourteen per cent of 
the value of the machinery furnished. 
Most of these returns took place in the 
early history of this movement. The re- 
turns of machines were almost always the 
result of the dissolving of the associations. 
The machines were not by any means a 
dead loss, as most of them were turned over 
to other associatiens after a fair discount 
for use—about seven per cent. 

The business of furnishing these ma- 
chines to associations calls for extraordinary 
prudence on the part of the department 
and for great care in following up the sup- 
ply with educational work. It is of little 
use to provide handworkers with up-to- 
date machines, to make it possible for 
them to secure adequate capital, and then 
leave them to their own resources. Their 
enterprise demands technical knowledge 
and economical judgment on the part of 
the men placed in control. Neither the 
ordinary course of industry, the training 
offered the handworker up to this time, 
nor the course of events of the last century, 
has contributed much to the development 
of such personal qualities. This technical 
knowledge and business judgment must be 
awakened; and the result of the work of 
the department will depend finally upon 
the intellectual influence it will be able 
to exercise upon the handworker. The 
problem is an educational one, a problem 
bristling with difficulties and perhaps disap- 
pointments. In some way the department 
must provide technical and commercial 
education for a generation of men who will 
be thus qualified technically and econom- 
ically to contend successfully against the 
supremacy of the factory. The department 
believes it is a legitimate work for the Gov- 
ernment and that it can be accomplished. 

The department has endeavored to util- 
ize its educational opportunities at every 
step of the way. It has sought to advise 
these organizations, through its promo- 
tional work, as to methods of calculating 
the | yrofitableness of ente rprises; as to the 
beast plans for erecting workshops; as to 
the best machines for given purposes and 
the best and most economical methods of 
using them. A workmaster is sent out 
from the department to conduct the instal- 
lation of new machines and to instruct the 
members of the association in their use. 
Experts in bookkeeping assist the officials 
of the associations in introducing business 
books, give them advice about the control of 
the undertaking and conduct the inspection 
of their plants for a time. The officials of 
the department always stand ready to assist 
the society in carrying on their business. 


Borrowing From the State 


As has been stated, the machines will be 
furnished by the Ministry of Public Works, 
to be paid for by installments in ten years 
whet interest on the debt. These pay- 
ments of the associations, up to the year 
1909, were made to the finance minister. 
After 1908 they were placed to the credit of 
the Department for the Promotion of 
Crafts as a means of creating a permanent 
fund. , This means that the state—it is 
hoped—will appropriate a constant sum 
for the use of the department; and that 
the department will have, in addition, after 
1909, all the sums paid back by the associ- 
ations, these amounting in one year to 
seventy thousand kronen. Two things are 
secured by this arrangement: First, an 
ever-increasing amount of money for fur- 
nisking machines and other assistance; 
second, the moral responsibility of the 
associations is increased because, under 
this arrangement, every neglect on their 
part in making their payments to the de- 
partment means not only an injury to the 
fiscal interest of the country but also an 
injury to their own class of workers, 

With the exception of the machine asso- 
ciations, all the industrial unions need 
certain capital for carrying on the hesheees, 
the amount of which depends upon the kind 
and extent of the association’s undertak- 
ings. The unions are seldom in a position 
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to satisfy this need from their own means. 
The system of credit for industrial enter- 
prises is not much developed in Austria, 
although schemes for Government credit 
associations have been discussed. The 
Ministry of Commerce in 1898 included, in 
its program for advancing the crafts, loans 
at a small rate of interest. As this year’s 
estimate for both loans and machinery 
amounts to only two hundred and ten 
thousand kronen, it follows that the asso- 
ciations could be granted only very small 
loans or bounties, while for greater de- 
mands for money they must deal with the 
ordinary moneyed institutions. The loans 
granted by the department serve only as a 


supplement to the capital required for the | 


enterprise. The department, however, un- 
dertakes to assist the associations in their 
dealings with the money institutions. Its 
traveling agents, 
the department about loans to associations, 
advise banks as to the financial standing of 
the association and thus aid them to secure 
loans from ordinary credit institutions. 
Forty-three associations have been 
loaned money for the purpose of purchasing 
raw material. Not much has been spent in 
this way, as it has been difficult for the 
handworkers, for personal reasons, to give 
up old sources of purchase, and because 
the conduct of common warehouses de- 
mands special knowledge and personal 
ability. The experience of the department, 
however, shows that these difficulties are 
not insurmountable and that such organi- 
zations for the purchase of materials are 
extremely helpful. Loans have been made 
to associations organized for the purpose 
of conducting common sales-magazines for 
the sale of their products. The conduct of 
such enterprises requires even more capital 
than the raw-material warehouse and still 
greater business dexterity. At present 
there are comparatively few such selling 
associations, some showing good results. 


Working for the Army 


Since the year 1898, loans have been 
made to 114 associations, amounting to 
729,900 kronen. Of this, up to now, 58,- 
100 kronen have been written off. This has 
been the result, for the most part, of the 
dissolution of the associations. On this 
the department has lost eight per cent of 
the entire sum loaned. The associations 
pay three per cent interest on loans. 

The department has done much to stimu- 
late the better training of apprentices. For 
this purpose it has premoted the formation 
of exhibitions of the work of apprentices. 
The department has composed a guide and 
later a treatise on the subject of exhibitions 
of apprentice work, which are furnished to 
all the persons interested in the subject. 
The department has assisted in the organi- 
zation of such exhibitions by advice as to 
the best ways of preparation, by lectures 
on their ends and aims, by free supplies of 
printing, by money, and in other ways. In 
the year 1908 there were not fewer than 
six hundred such exhibitions in the empire, 
in which about forty thousand apprentices 
took part. Besides these six hundred local 
exhibitions, there were in the same year 
over forty central exhibitions, with prizes, 
open only to those who had won prizes in 
the local exhibitions. The contributions 
of the department were, as a rule, four hun- 
dred kronen to the central and two hundred 
kronen to the local exhibitions. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
measure for promoting the interests of the 
crafts, the department has taken a promi- 
nent part in securing commissions or orders 
for work, many of which have been turned 
over by the state to the support of the asso- 
ciations. The work is thus carried out 
under the direction of the department, 
which has repeatedly been able to recom- 
mend applications of associations for such 
orders and to advise the members as to the 
best means cf carrying out the commissions 
when obtained. In special cases the depart- 
ment has furnished sketches and working 
drawings for the use of the associations. 
The most important commissions which 
these associations have obtained are those 
for the supplying of various articles made 
cf leather for the Austrian army. These 
articles consist of boots, shoes, saddles and 
harness. For about ten years these asso- 
ciations have had twenty-five per cent of 
this work. The department has worked 
out a plan for dividing the orders between 
the various associations and has watched 
over the carrying out of the work 

At first, the army authorities were not 


in addition to advising ; 


satisfied with the work furnished by the | 
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associations. A commission was organized 
to pass upon all work presented. The Min 
istry of War requested the Ministry of 
Commerce to undertake the dividing up of 
the orders. The Ministry of Commerce 
accepted this proposal in order to ascertai! 
whether the bad work could not be im 
proved and the participation in the contract 
Thermos be made useful to a part, at least, of the 
smaller craftsmen. They strove to accom 

Carafes plish this by a different method of dividing 
For the work. This ministry intrusted the 
Department for the Promotion of Crafts 

with the task of working out a plan for 
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Shape that DOES Meet Close 


OU should see the DELMAR 

—the new IDE SILVER 
COLLAR—if you’re seeking a 
straight-front shape that Zves meet 
close. It 1s daéed and so shaped in 
thebaking by ourspecial Vertiform 
Process that it has the vertical 
front so much desired by correct 
dressers. Has ample scarf space. 

A Collar is No Stronger Than Its Buttonholes 


On the buttonholes depend collar fit and 
style. When buttonholes pull or tear the ver- 
lest trifle, away go shape, fit and comfort. 


Ide dike 
Collars) 


In Canada, 3 for 50c. 








have the Linocorp BuTronHoLes exc/u- 
stvely. They deep your collar as smart as 
when you got it at the shop. 

These collars come in styles and shapes 
for every man and every occasion— you 
can get your particular favorite. 


Try the DELMAR and learn its Style Supremacy 
Ask for IDE SILVER COLLARS at your dealer's 


or write us for ‘‘What’s What,’’ an illustrated author- 
ity on dress, and the clever story booklet, ‘* What 
I Know About Laundries” (actual experiences). 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. 491 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
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| cial guild in the same century is proved by 
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A testing workshop on the system of Littich, 
Belgium, a shooting range and coéperative 
machine shops followed, thanks to energetic 
support by the emperor, the Ministries of 
Education and Commerce, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Carinthian Savings Bank 
and the Parish. 

The coéperative machine shops produce 
the principal drop forgings and_half- 
finished parts in general, and the Depart- 
ment for the Promotion of Crafts is about 
to make the individual gunmakers’ work- 
shops more efficient, too, by the supply of 
machine tools. 

Schénbach, an old parish, since 1319 a 
town, has about forty-two hundred inhab- 
itants. Of the origin of violin making at 
Schinbach there are no reliable records; it 
might date back to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, for, about the year 1580, 
Protestant inhabitants of that town emi- 
grated to Saxony, settled down not far from 
their home and introduced there the manu- 
facture of violins, bassos and mandolins. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the names of violin makers appear 
in the registers. The existence of a spe- 


documents. 

The manufacture of guitars, of bassos 
and cellos, and of silk strings dates from 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century; 
still younger is the manufacture of zithers, 
harps and other musical instruments. 

Increasing production led to a constantly 
spreading division of labor. There are 
still, it is true, violin makers at Schénbach 
who, like the old masters, make all the 
parts themselves; but, as a rule, each part 
is manufactured by special craftsmen. 
Besides the actual violin, cello and basso 
makers there are now manufacturers 
of tops, bottoms, boxes, bodies, necks, 
finger-boards, bridges, bows, machines, 
pegs, strings, and so forth. Some of these 
branches are still further subdivided —for 
example, the bottoms and the necks for 
bassos and cellos are produced in separate 
shops. The mother-of-pearl inlays, the 
polishing of lacquered instruments and cer- 
tain other decorative work is also done by 
specialists. Zithers, mandolins and similar 
instruments occupy another group of crafts- 
men. Finally there are wind instrument 
and mouth-organ makers at Schiénbach. 

At present about seven hundred masters 
and dealers, four hundred and thirty of 
whom live at Schénbach itself, are engaged 
in this craft. Besides the masters there are 
many assistants and a great number of 
women, most of whom work in their homes. 


Machines have but very recently been 


employed; the common tools are plain and 
few —various chisels, gouges, drawing and 
carving knives with long handles, planes, 
handsaws, gimlets, files, steel for heating 
and bending the wood, benches and lathes; 
lastly, hatchets for the first shaping of tops 
and bottoms to bassos. Of these each 
craftsman has only the very limited number 
he requires for his special work. 


Coéperation in Music 


To make this native industry more widely 
known, especially on the foreign market 
where its productions go under another flag, 
and to ameliorate the conditions of work 
and income of the instrument makers there, 

a codperative associat ion was formed among 
them in 1904 called a “ productive associa- 
tion of producers of musical instruments for 
Schénbach and the neighboring country” 

and effective steps were initiated by the 
Department for the Promotion of Crz ifts to 
obviate—by the introduction of improved 
technical appliances—the danger to health 
and life connected with certain processes 
iia the manufacture, to shorten the hours 


| of work, to raise the standard of wages, 


to supply the association with the neces- 
sary working capital and to bring it into 


| closer touch with reliable dealers in foreign 


countries. 

The association is well managed by able 
men and can turn out an enormous quan- 
tity of good work at very moderate prices. 
It owns a collection of the latest models of 
instruments from all parts of the world to 
enable it to keep up with the demands 
of modern times, and measures are taken 
to give the masters, assistants and appren- 
tices opportunities for perfecting their 
manual and mental capacities. To all ap- 
pearances this association is destined to 
take a prominent position among the 
musical-instrument makers of the world. 

The margravate Moravia has a highly 


| developed industry, particularly prominent 


in the northeastern portion of the country. 
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Even smaller towns achieve thereby an 
economic importance far beyond their 
standard of population. One of these 
towns is Neutitschein, an ancient cloth- 
makers’ town in which, up to a few cen- 
turies back, the humming of the hand loom 
resounded in the small streets from nearly 
every house. Since then, in place of numer- 
ous small weavers’ shops, great factories 
with mechanical looms have sprung up. 
Besides these, there are also hat factories, 
machine shops and other industrial un- 
dertakings. Some handicrafts, too, devel- 
oped extraordinarily —as, for example, the 
cabinetmakers’ craft, which is now an 
esteemed feature in the commercial life 
of the town. In 1899 the members of the 
cabinetmakers’ guild founded the first coép- 
erative association of woodworking crafts. 
Thanks to their natural sharpness and the 
untiring efforts of a gentleman who, later 
on, became a prominent member of the 
Department for the Promotion of Crafts, 
this association developed more and more 
and became an economically highly impor- 
tant model for the codperative movement 
throughout the country. Although the 
association now owns a spacious machine 
shop, equipped with the latest mechanical 
appliances, its members still remain inde- - 
pendent masters; the joint Managemen 

comprises only the purchase of the raw 
material and accessories, the mechanical 
woodworking and the receiving of orders on 
joint account. The use of the machines is 
charged for pro rata. Thus the members 
derive the advantages of a wholesale under 
taking without great individual ris} 





Against Capitalistic Competition 
The association has for a banker a well- 
financed savings and credit bank, where it 
enjoys, at a reasonable rate, a sufficiently 
large credit for its finane ial requirements. 
It fulfills its commercial obligations pun 
tually; pays back for the machines supplied 
by the Department for the Promotion 
of Crafts in regular installments, and by 
careful administration has been able to 
accumulate a respectable reserve fund. 

The Department for the Promotion 
Crafts knows no cure-all for satisfying the 
needs of the h: undwortee +. Its methods of 
promotion possess at least the merit that 
they contain no impossible demands on 
human nature and human resources and 
are not pure theory, but have grown out « 
the immediate observation of economical 
life and have been handled by special 
people who stand close to industrial prac- 
tice. The different means of advancing the 
crafts are organically bound together and 
their — in historical series shows 
exactly the development. 

The de partment seems to have succeeded 
in its efforts to increase the number of in- 
dustries that are large enough to permit of 
the use of modern machinery and modern 
methods of production. By a combination 
of education and codperation the smaller 
industries have been able to make use of 
modern machine tools and motors, and thus 
makesome headway against the capit: - me 
competition which threatened to overwhelm 
them. The future work of the Department 
for the Promotion of Crafts promises to be 
even more fruitful than the past. Plans are 
now under consideration that will. furnish it 
in the future even greater opportunities for 
influencing industries. 





Author's Note —In the three biennial! reports on 
Industrial Schools published by the Prussian 
Ministry of Commerce and Labor considerable 
attention is given to the question of the best 
methods of promoting the smaller industries 
Regular appropriations for this purpose have been 
made by the Government since 1g00. The Govern 
ment contents itself mainly with supporting prov 
inces or cities that are interesting themselves in 
the question. 

The methods employed are very largely th« 
same as those used in Austria. Prussia, however 
devotes more attention to the educational side of 
the work, and, sofar as I know, has not unde: 
taken to lend money or to supply machinery at 
public cost. A large number of model courses 
similar to the ones in Austria, are carried on ir 
the State Industrial Schools At Cologne and 
Dortmund I have seen two very fine collections of 
motors and machine tools, similar in character to 
the one in Vienna. 

Prussia has also established several small tech 
nical schools, like the one at Schmalkalden, whose 
purpose is to prevent the downfall of small ir 
dustries, some of which have been in existence a 
thousand years. To show what Germany is doing 
in this line would require another article fully as 
long as this one. The thoroughgoing way in 
which both countries are attacking the problen 
makes the subject timely. Both of these govern 
ments seem determined to let no consideration of 
** mere theory "’ prevent them from protecting and 
developing the industrial middle class, a class 
that promises to be an important factor in the con- 
test with the onrushing tide of socialism. It will 
be urged at once that the Government action is 
socialistic, but it may be a case of ‘‘the hair of th 
dog that cures the bite. 
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Selecting Railroad Stocks 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


considered the three main features of a 

railroad report: First, the amount re- 
quired for fixed charges; secondly, the 
amount required for operating expenses; 
and, thirdly, the portion of the operating 
expenses that is used for maintenance. So 
far as the bond buyer is concerned these 
are practically the only items he needs 
seriously to consider. Before purchasing 
the stock of a railroad, however, the are 
other features that should be studied, and 
the principal one is the percentage of gross 
earnings available for dividends, or, to go a 
step farther, the percentage earned on the 
stock, 

When the stock of a railroad is being 
considered it is generally assumed by the 
engineer that the client would not be 
considering the stock unless the bonds were 
pe rfectly good. Therefore, 
of fixed charges to net and gross 
earnings 1s satisfactorily covered, his next 


aim is to ascertain: First, the per cent of 


[: THE two preceding articles we have 








if the relation 





remaining tor 
dividends after the payment of necessary 
operating expenses and fixed charges; and, 
secondly, the amount remaining for divi- 


dends on the prefe rred and common stocks 


gross maintenance and 


after the payment of all operating expenses, 
including mainte 
For ins 


relative to the stock of the tchison 


lance, together with fixed 


charges. ance, in a report of mine 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company for 
»y June 30, 1910—which is the 


a statement appears 





the \ ear ending 





last report available 
as follows: 


The Margin of Safety 


“Pre ferred stock of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company is outstanding 
to the amount of $114,173,730, or at a total 
iverage rate of $11,514 a mile of road oper- 
ated. The surplus with which to pay divi- 


1 
dends thereon amounts to 19 per cent of the 








gross earnings, compartir g wit anallowable 
figure of about 17 per cent. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, the total income 
available for dividends on the preferred 
stock, after the payment of all fixed charges, 

amounted to about $2060 a mile, and 

full dividends on the preferred stock 
juire about $576a mile. Therefore, about 
$17.89 a share was earned with which to pay 
full preferred dividends of $5 a share, leav- 
ing a margin of about $12.89 ashare. The 
decrease in net earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1910, together with the decrease in 


fixed charges, compared with the previous 








ear, caused this ‘amount earned on the 





preferred’ to remain practi unchanged. 

‘The common stock of the Atchison, 
Tope ka & Santa Fe Railway Company was 
outstanding to the amount of $165,518,500, 


about $16,692 a mile 








or a total average of 
of road operated. The surplus with which 
\ amounted to 


dividends thereon 





“rr cent ol the gross earr 





th 





» figure 





V 1 an allowabl hs 
nt. For the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1910, the surplus income available for 





dividends on the common stock, al pa 
ment of all fixed charges and full dends 
on the preterred stock, amounte pout 





$1484 a mile, and a dividend of $6 a share 
on the common required $973 a mile. 
Cherefore, about $8.89 a share was earned 


with which to pay the present $6 a share 
dividends on the common stock. The 


Atchison, 


in a class 


writer is of the opini 
Topeka & Santa Fe 
where the earnings 


»t 
C 


to severe 
of the 


present dividend on the common stock the 





+ 





ions; but as 





Ma 





reader himself must be judge. It is, 
however, interesting hat the change 
in earnings, fixed chi and amount of 





common stock outstanding for the year 

ending June 30, 1910, caused the ‘am 

earned’ on the common stock to change 

from $12.10 a share to $8.89 a share, thus 
IT 


showing how sensitive is the common stock 


” 


to changes in earnings and capitalizatio 
In ascertaining the amount earned on the 
stock of any given road a series of years 

died, for if the earnings tor 
on wo years are used there is 
great liability that an un 
obtained. A number of things might 
happen that would temporarily affect the 
earnings over a short period, but that 
would not materi illy change the earnings 


should be stu 







y one or 


lair ratio may be 








over a period of five years. The amount 
earned on the stock is an important figure, 
but it should be used carefull ‘ 
without considering the stability of the 
gross earnings. For instance, two road 
may be earning the same per cent, and ye 
one may have a much larger margin of 
safety than the other. Theyboth may 
earning ten per cent on their capital stock, 
but one may have a capitalization of fift; 
million dollars and the other one of thirty 
million dollars. If, however, in some poor 
year there should be a great decreas 
the gross earnings and both companic 
should suffer alike, the company with the 
larger capitalization and larger gross ear: 
ings would have a balance left for div 
while the earnings of the second 
road might be entirely wiped out The 
emphasis here may 
fact that the ‘“‘margin of safety” of two 


roads, each earning ten per cent On capital 


iy ane 





aends, 





stock, is by no means the same. 


In making a comparison of 





pluses may 
be used, but only after various other items, 


uch as proper maintenance and the like, 


panies the question of the sur 











have beer considered, 4 Vas eX] ined 
two weeks ago, it is very important that 
ever) ilroad in the United States should 
each ir spend a certain per cent of the 
gross earnings for maintenance It will be 
een readily that should it be found nec« 


sary for one reason or another to cut dow! 
the maintenance charges, the surplus might 
be greatly increased; or, on the other hand, 
if maintenance charges should be increased 
the surplus would be decreased, other item 
y the same As an illustration, sup- 


pose that there were tw 





Oo roads, tne 





which found it impossible to appropriate 
the necessary percentage of its gre for 
iintenance over a period of year w hile 





second was able to make expenditures 





ance were even more tha! 








tely necessary If IDseq ue 
should experience very pros- 

mes over a seri ol years the 
be oblige i to increase its mai 





» charges much more in propor 








ould the second road it would 
able to add its additional earnings to 





The second road might possibly 








cl a 
enabled to 

margi 

eintr ( 

me capita 

ization a mule, may be equal, but cha 
case it will be seen readily that the smaller 
road may be greatly overca} italized and 
the margin of safety upon its capital stock 


must necessarily be very small. 


Three Factors in Investment 











Some of the bigger roads have a large 
] } ] + ntl y . 
leasehold interest, and consequently gua 
antee the payment of the dividends upor 
the stock ol the leased line it pr 
perous years, will prove a great advantage 
to them, as increased earning f leased 
] ! ; ; +} * +) 
lines will add gre oO r come Oo ¢ 
} 
‘ Howeve ] 
ngs and aepress + 
g compa r « 
to wl t | r 
: lends or ts ¢ t 
As such guarantec ire r ae te d 
dends on the stock olf a number ol otfer 
¢ . , vad to 1 
roads, and the company 1 ged to } 
these before any divide in be paid 
on its own stock, this } e make 
it necessary ior the | ! ce any to 
reduce its own d idends 
Instead of further describing the iri 
ous factors that should be ynsidered 
railroad report when a stock being sé 
lected for estment purpose I h é 
ll ol average fhyures tnat 
t sma investor 
tests lor himseil It will 
t t n f r 
that the first item of imp 
the per cent of gro earn 
hxed charges, it being stat 
a road consuming more thar 
cent are not usually cons 
conservative. The secor 
importance, as evident Ir 
tar cle, is the margin ov 
or leewa that a cé 
the possibility of decrease 
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ifacturer, retailer, real estat 
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using up its total net earnings. These 
two items should be carefully studied when 
the purchase of a railroad bond is being 
considered. 

In considering the stock of a railroad 
company another ite m, already described in 
this article, should be considered —name aly, 
the percentage of gross allotted to surplus, 
that is, the percentage of gross available 
for dividends. These three factors are the 
most important features contained in the 
report of any railroad company, and 
the investor should thoroughly understand 
the meaning and use of these three items 
in order quickly to interpret any railroad 
report. It will be seen that the first and 
last of these percentages are based on gross 
earnings, while the second one is based 
on net earnings. All three items combined, 
however, present a formidable and very 
conclusive digest of an entire report. 

In a small country like England it would 
be necessary to give only three ———_ 
one for each of these three factors by which 
al-ost every report could be judged; but 
in a targe country like the United States 
such a procedure is very unfair. For 
instance, it has been worked out that in 
the case of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company it is entirely 
proper that the fixed charges should con- 
sume 22 per cent of the gross earnings, that 
a margin of 36 per cent over fixed charges 
is safe, and that, if the surplus amounts 
to 11 per cent of the gross earnings, said 
surplus is satisfactory. It also would be 
entirely justifiable to use these same figures 
for the Boston & Maine Railroad Company, 
and thus these two systems can be readily 
compared. On the other hand, to use the 
same figures to test the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford system and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco system would be 
entirely improper. 

Instead of being located in a thickly 
settled New England territory with fairly 
regular traffic, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad is located in Oklahoma, Texas 
and other Southwestern territory, which is 
sparsely settled and where the traffic is 
very largely dependent upon the crops, 
and therefore subject to great fluctuations. 
Consequently, to have the bonds of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany as good as the bonds of the New 
Haven, the fixed charges of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco system should consume 
not more than 15 per cent of the gross 
earnings and the margin of safety over 
fixed charges should be 57 per cent. More- 
over, to have the stock of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco a conservative investment 
stock, at least 18 per cent of the gross 
earnings should be available for dividends, 
after making an adjustment in accordance 
with the capitalization. 


The Great Railroad Zones 


This, therefore, necessitates dividing our 
country into different zones, or dividing 
the railroads of our country into different 
groups. Leading experts have for con- 
venience settled on eight groups, and these 
roughly are as follows: 

l Roads in the New England States 

2 Northern Eastern Road 

(3) Connecting Trunk Lines 

(4 Middle Western Roads 

5) The Pacific Roads 

(6 The § ee rn Roads 
if yuthern Roads 
8) Southwestern Roads 





Of course it is impossible to draw 
arbitrary lines, and one must use judgment 
in deciding to which group a given road 
belongs. A list of one hundred leading 
roads iii the country, however, together 
with the group to which they are usually 
assigned, is to be found in the next column. 
This list may be used by the small investor 
in ascertaining to what group a road be- 
longs, and then by referring to the table 
immediately over it he may quickly obtain 
the percentages that he will use in testing 
the report of the road in question. 

For instance, it is found that the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe belongs to group 
(7); consequently the fixed charges should 
not consume more than 16 per cent of the 
gross, the margin over fixed charges should 
be at least 54 per cent, and 17 per cent of 
the gross earnings should be available for 
dividends. Reference to the above report 
on Atchison shows that when it comes to 
the preferred stock about 19 per cent of the 
gross earnings were available, compared 
with an allowable figure of 17 per cent; 
while in the case of the common stock the 











Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie . 9 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas . . . . . 6 
Missouri Pacific System . . > i 5 
Mobile & Ohio . ° ° ° ° ° e ° . ob 
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surplus was 13.7 per cent, compared with 
an allowable figure of about 12 per cent 
In the case of companies having bu 
class of stock the rule above described ca: { } 
be applied very quickly by any investor, 

but in the case of a company havi. 
classes of stock this last decimal mu 
adjusted. Forinstance, ifthetotal am 
of preferred and common outstanding o 
Atchison were equal, the surplus availabl 
for the common dividends need be 
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ir soni 
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about one-half of said 17 per cent, or & & 
per vent; but there is more common out a” 
standing than preferred, and as the con fa 
mon 1s paying a greater ad x, UF 

allowable or ideal figure for the commo } 


should be increased from & per cent 


about 12 or 13 per cent. ‘ } 


Avoid Inside Information 





















As the surplus available for common divi- 
dends in the case of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe amounts to only 13.7 per cent 
compared with an ideal figure of about 12 
per cent, Said common stock is also co! 
sidered by many people as a fair investme 
However, the margin between 13.7 per cer 
and 12 per cent is tco small for a road the 
earnings of which are subject to viole 
fluctuations. ° e table herewit! ré 
is as follows 
I 
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Lake Erie & Western . . . . } 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern . 2 
Leh igh Val “4 ‘ . . ° . ; oO ql 
Long Islar eo ee © © . & 
Louisville & Nast Mee: She. ws . 
Maine Central. . . . . l 
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The table given herewith affords a simple 


method of testing a report of any railroad 
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not to buy any definite stocks 


with the idea of speculating therein accord- 


{ 


ing to some inside information. 

When 
investment, however, to be put away in a 
tin box and forgotten, the small investor 


sh 


yuld m 


selecting stocks for permanent 


ake the tests above sugge ted 
| 


and should purchase only such stocks as 
pass said tests. These tests given are, in 
my opinion, sufficient for the purpose; but 
if it is desired to make a further study it 


is well to work out additional figures, com 


paring them with figures of other road 
similarly located. For a suggestion as to 
four of these features, the following cor 
ciu 


sions taken Irom the above-mentioned 


report on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 








tocks may be of interes 

1) There has been an increase of 11.1 
per cent in “total capit itio mile 

ce June 30, 1901, whe i figu 

$52 SUS, compared tr $oS, 662 
June 30, 1910. 

») There h bee an crease 1.9 
per cent i otal net earnir "ex n 
ixeS, a Tr é ce June 0. 190] he 
iid figure amounte SPRRT, cx ¢ 
ith $3810 on J ri 0 i1¢ 

3) The per ce | gr 

maintenance ! ge irc <4 
er cent 1901 per cent fe 
ear ending June 30, 1910, dur ng Ww 

er vear about $1796 a1 
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MODERN SALESMANSHIP 


SALESMAN does not always stop to 
analyze the state of mind of his victin 








The fact is, he stumbles acros a 
doubtedly the highest develo ent i e 
approach of a salesman —tha diverting 


attention from himself to his ware 


By way ol example, to show at least ore 








variation of which this principle is capable 
in selling to regular customers, there is a) 
instance of ilesman fe rly yerie i 
hirtwaist manulacturer 

The firm, tw and thre i 
men, were gr a d ! 
ample designs, voting as to wl nv id 
prove the best seller 

“There's my choice,”’ said the head sale 
man. “I could take an order for twelve 
dozen of that over the telephone inside of 
an hour.” 

He disappeared into a te lephone boot! 
and called up the buyer of a big department 
store 

“IT know, Mi kK iter ile 
men’s hours and that this is altogethe 


irregular, but I’ve come across a perfect 
peac h of a shirtwaist. Picked it y 
know. I think you d want to look at 
Mind, I’m not showing it to you to buy it 
Twenty minutes later he strolled into 
the buyer’s office with the waist tucked 
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Oswego Serge—for men’s 
attire depends not on fash- 
ions whims. It is a staple 
fabric and worn through all seasons. 
A serge suit is part of every man’s wardrobe. 


Whether the suit be custom-made or ready-to- 


wear, the sterling quality of Oswego Serge 
Oswego Serge is made by 


American Woolen Company 


Oswego Serge is made in a de¢ p, ri h Navy Blue and in Black. 


speaks for itself. 


} 


Oswego Serge is made of the finest wool and — quality con 


dered priced le w 
Whether orde ring a custom-made suit of your Tailor ora 
ready-to-wear suit of your Retail Clothier, insist on Oswego 


Serge. 


If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send \ 
Tailor or Retail Clothier, ace ompanied by money order or check 
ired, at $3.00 per yard and we will ee that you 


are supplied Y pur Tailor will d the rest Sample furni hed 


for quantity de 


n request 


1915 BROADCLOTH 


] ] , ; ; y 
Is another of « ir dependable fabrics worthy , r attention 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING, 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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HESE garments typify the standard in men’s and young 

men’s fashionable clothes for Fall and Winter. Fine rich 
fabrics, perfect workmanship, and correct designing give Adler’s Collegian 
Clothes ‘‘DISTINCTION’’—they satisfy every individual taste. Go to 
‘the store that sells Adler’s Collegian Clothes, and note how your clothes 
expectations are fulfilled. 


Our new style book —a guide for men’s 
correct clothes for Fall and Winter, 
mailed to any address on request. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS CLOTHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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HE general condition of business in 

the United States is disappointing to 

those who have indulged in sanguine 
expectations, and looking round for a 
scapegoat the one within easiest reach 
appears to be politics. There is no doubt 
that politics is having a disturbing influ- 
ence on the count ry, forw hatever interferes 
with the smooth operation of events must 
be held accountable for every consequence 
of such interruption, regardless of the need 
or desirability of the interference. There 
is a species of revolution in business meth- 
ods in progress and it 
through the machinery of politics. 

Obviously the motives of the politici 
are frequently selfish and in themselve 
scarcely commendable; but it appears to 
be a natural law that the selfis 
individual shall bring about great good to 
the many and so it will probably prove 
in the present Then the dis- 
appointing state of general 
attributed to the partial failure of the 
agricultural crops, which it was expected 
would be of the bumper variety and set the 
wheels of business moving until there should 
be music in the very hum. As it was not 
possible to find a scapegoat to blame for 
the crop disappointment there is a philo- 
sophic able in this 
case, and emphasis is placed on the blame 
cast upon the politicians. It is even su 
pected that there may be polit 
sort in the August crop estimates, the d 
covery being made that the crop exper 
have allowed for too great a det 
during the last of the season. 
made a rosy \ 
sumably be no reflection on their caaiaee. 
They might, perhaps, ha 
mended for contributing to those ¢ 
that make for r 
In the conduct of business the factor of 

optimism is ane very highly, and it i 
customary to 
turn out well even wher 
are otherwise. This point has rarely beer 
better illustrated than in r 
mates of the crops of 1911. . 
in the first instance, assume a at the crops 
would be all right and that 
boom in the autumn, it being implied that 
Wall Street would t 
count booming conditions. And _ today 


one reads in conservative business articles, 


seeks expression 


hness of the 


instance 


DusINess is 








acceptance ol the inevit 


ics of some 


estimate there 





e been com 


lements 





business chee 


assume tni 








proceed at once to dis 





prepared for public on, that the 
one crop that has not yet proved disay 
pointing—the cotton crop is assured. It 


could, indeed, be wished that it was 
but it is not, 
tically harvested; and there is time 
much adversity to overtake the crop before 
it is ready for baling. Optimism is right 
in its way, but 
a margin for failure of the maximum real 

zation. How true this is as a principle 
Wall Street Is al present demonstrating 





nor can It be until it is 





there is ever need of leaving 


Good Business in Steel 


The boom in buz.-ess that it 
discount with rising prices has not 
and appears as remote as ever; and the 
structure of prices that it reared on assump- 
tion has utte rly 
Wall Street joins in blaming the crops and 
scolding the politicia: 
experience will add wisdom to the people 
who make up the world. It will likely be 
discovered that the reform in business 
methods, at present ¢: 
in the conduct of busines 
averted than can failure 
far as crop failure follows excess of heat and 
deficiency of rainfall. 

That reform in business methods is as 
desirable as it is unavoidable the P 
will be pretty certain to make clear. 
desirable that fair dealing 
of men shall sured by the governir y 
body. Were the 
there would be no call for Federal inter- 
ference with business practice, or for the 
interruption of the 
industrial, financial and allied 
That the outcome of the effort of Federal 
authorities to better the relations bet weer 
corporations and consumers will in the end 
be salutary there is no reason to question. 
Better a partial crop failure than failure 
of the endeavor to establish just relations 
between classes of producers and consum- 
ers. Should the endeavor prove fault 
that would be only human, as likewise 


collapsed Consequently 


Perhaps age and 











between all classes 





“ondit 
condition odaay 


smooth operation of 


functions 








are the evils it is designed to eliminate. 
The endeavor being made in this direction 
ought to be heartily seconded by the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and the use- 
ful results patiently awaited. There can 
be no question as to the character of the 
results—to wit, a happier and more pros- 
perous country probably than history tells 
about. It is in the surety of this outcome 
that optimism may well be given full play. 
The report of a moderate general busi 
ness, which comes from the West, can just 

















about be duplicated in the East. The best 
reports come from the teel ir , where 
orders are holding very well, to \ 
yaining some what. The construction of 
huge business structure hotels, and the 
like, continues, and the railroad want a 
good deal of material ev when their 
minimum wants are supplied. It is est 


mated that the steel mills gener: 


least three-quarters ol 





operating at 
which is quite as good a percent 
any other industry can show. It 
at the Steel Corporation is operating 
eighty per cent of its ingot capacity, while 
the American Steel and Wire Company is 
eneveting elakey-tvee pe 
with prospect of further increase. The 
company is expected to produce about 
two million tons of wire products for the 
rh 





r cent of capacity, 


market this year. Demand for these prod 
ucts for the fall trade is said to be quite 
good, Electrical companies have be en 


taking a considerable amount of steel bar 
about the best demand springing 


from that source, 


at late 


Copper and Cotton 


The activity that plate manufa 





been lool in 


ance, but t 








I vidence 
This does not 
the steel in 


ons at Gary, 


well for a great boom 





i 
i, continue to expand 
he latest report of unfilled orders on the 
nited States Steel Cor 


OOKS of the I 0Ta 


! 

I 
shows 3,584,085 tons, and since the 
low record, at the close of last year, 909,328 
tons Though the 


July was about the same as in J 


production of pig iron 


»> the 





] + + r +) + 
iverage daily output for the longer month 
tl n for the shorter mont}! 


months of the current year the 


y less tna 


3, compared 





1 like months « 


h £1910, 
12.993, 598 tons in 1909 and 8.017.990 tons 

1908. The yearly rate in July of this 
vear was 21,111,965 t« compared with 
26,884,775 tons for the banner year, 1910. 

Favorable things are being said regarding 
the copper-met il ndustry. Pre ident Jol l 
D. Ryan, of the Amalgamated Copper 
Com] though he reports general busi 
ess in the West here he has bee as aul 

1 unsatisfactor ind he, too, blame 
he politicians for tl conditio tates 
that the copper busi: 


reat -lopme 





gre 
Europe auring the “la 
Over one-half 

Ameri can mine 


d hesubmits 









if the material could be retained at home 
nd used for manufacture here. What with 
eXxpor d home co imption, he says 
the stock of copper here has reached as low 
a point as it ought to re According to 
him. there on hi » end of July 
onl hirt v-five ion, j 
hould the activi in manu 











i greater 
r is in 1906 

1 Mr. Ryar 
lg ‘t. but there 
ground 10 ion of a 
n opper, a V an unu 
sua ance shall call for copper 
at vice current price A too stiff 
price diminishes the use of copper and lead 

to the employment of substitutes. 


exhibit of the American 


The monthly 1 
Association for July 


Copper Producers’ 


showed a surprisingly small output from 
domestic and foreign sources, a little rising 
112,000,000 pounds, the smallest amount 


since February, 1909, which was a short 
month, and corresponding with almost 


exact figures for the full month of January y; 
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HOW’S BUSINESS AND WEY i_—— 


1909. The intense heat of July is said to 
have interfered with full production, or 
even the average, which has been about 
119,700,000 pounds a month since the first 
of the current year. 


With exports ir 1 July amounting to 





fs 
880,658 pour ds, an average ol 
about 61,000,000 haa a month from 
January first, it is easy to see how it 


chanced that there was a reduction of nearly 
20,000,000 pounds from the domestic s ir 
plus for the month, 
deliveries for the 


From the first of the ve 


ilthough domestic 
month were rather le 

than in June. 
there has been a net increase of 15,708,663 
pounds in the domestic surplu lr} 
urplus stood at 137,738,858 pound 
August first, the foreign visible supply o 

the ime day being 152,376,000 pound 
and the world’s visible supply 290,114,858 
pounds. Such 
world’s supply. As a matter of fact, the 
real world’s supply is much more tk 

not all the countries reporting. But it is 

; : 


correct to Say 


are the figures stated as the 


probably 
has fallen conside rably y 
in, and that the apparent decrease is nearly 
112,000,000 pounds since this date a year 
ago. The best cor sumption 1s abroad 
where industry is far more active than in 


this country. 





Chey are talk ing ten-cent cotton, a not 






























mpossibl realization of later montl 
though eed In sight as yet In the 
crop season of 1908 and 1909 cotton was 
quoted as low as 8.30 cer ind a year 
earlier as low as 8.20 cer for Ju Cha 
was a decline from low t 9.35 cent 
1906-7, and in contrast with a high of 1 
cents the im ear, 12.78 cent 1 1907-8 
12.64 cents in 1908-9, 16.55 cents last ye 
16.13 cents this season. These fluctu 
itions are as mu he produ It manipu 
lation as the natural result of conditior 
the mills or at the factori ( litior 
it tr factories ire ery ] it to 
i | expected to 
though a few n 
ol The é 
Ytton-mill industr 
the dimensions of the new cr iS at pre 
ent estimated. There have bee A r 
of short cotton suppl ind the effe ‘ 
dividends of the cotton n has been ba 
The wonder is that the effect w t worse 
The Woolen Trade 
Near half « he | R 
tee have maintained divide usual 
rates for three-quarter the curre eu 
iltnough two of the j he 
extra of one per ce¢ be 1 the fir 
quarter As the ex ere to? ke ¢ ) 
past dividends there perl ! 
reaso exp | ex ild be « 
t 1ed Four n ‘ ed the reg 
payment b pe etl r 
Right 1 | ed le ‘ re 
the third quarte . ‘ 
passed for the se i qu ‘ 
ill tnree juarter lr t erage i l 
I j r the fir three quarter ) 
per cent, compared th ar erage ] 
per cent cash in the record ye f 19 
Cash nd stock that ear ore 
18.30 per cent 4 4 j r 
difference in cas} ‘ hre 
juarters of tl ear and 190 $1,094 
192 to $1.795.270., the ( } ear 
ear The export trade ] " 
iffe teé 1b the ) pr t ) 
the ne af ner i il lrer t ‘ 
gor made from hig! ; , , 
| ¢ he curta ent progre et 
the oni iiterna e { a cul price 
manufactured goo A ent ‘ 
‘ Irta t! re ! ne 
inemployed the gre ‘ 
Lowe Massachusett i ger Ut! 
mat year 4 et there F ) 
indicate whe the t ! f he 
cou r Nill aga ru fu ] I 
that when the relationsh b et he 
raw cotton and the manulactured go 
properly isted there w e a retur 
active conditions, and thatr t 
then regain the position the isuall ) 
as desirable investments for income 
The American Woolen Compar to 
the wool-manufacturing industr ibout 
the United States Steel Corporat 
is to the manufacture of steel and i \ 
it is as important to learn the degree 
activity in the factories of the former a 
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Special “Reggy” Features 
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ABKirschbaum @Co. 


Cherry ‘Iree Brand 








This is the ‘*Reggv,’’— 
~~ fromour group of famous 
\ ‘Yung felo’ models. 

¢ Mr. Rich Man’s son is 
paying fifty dollars to his 
tailor for a suit 
like the‘‘ Reggy.’’ Positively 
no better in any way. 

You can buy it, from the 
store that sells Kirschbaum 
Clothes, for $22! 

It’s a leader—in every 
We enable Kirschbaum 


dealers to sell it at $22 fora 


exclusive 


way. 


purpose: that they can claim 
and prove that in Kirschbaum 
Clothes they offer the best 
value in the world. 

Produced in our Young 
Men’s Shops. Made from 
all-wool fabrics of the class 
used in the most expensively 
tailored clothes. Strictly 
hand-tailored. Superbly fin- 
ished. Authoritative style 
and perfect fit. 

Look for the Kirschbaum 
““Reggy”’ label. No need 
for any young man to look 
further in suits oy the 

“REGGY”’ $22 Special. 

Ask for Kirschbaum Cherry Tree 

Brand Clothes at better class stores. 

Guaranteed Hand - tailored, All- 


wool Suitsand Overcoats, $15 to$35. 


Dealer’s name supplied on request 


Write for the Kirschbaum Fashion 
drt Calendar 
gravings from oil paintings, of scenes 
in London, shox 


Beautiful color en 


ing the fashionable 
clothes for fall and winter. An 
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| is to know what is being done in the mills 


of the great steel concern. Fifty-five per 
cent is said to equal present operating, if 
it does not exceed it, and this compares 
with 70 per cent at the opening of the year. 
In the case of the Steel Corporation the fig- 
ures, as above stated, approximate 80 per 
cent now, compared with about 55 per cent 
earlier in the season. The percentages have 
been approximately reversed in the two 
instances. At the low prices of raw wool 
the first of this year the woolen concern was 
able, it is said, to earn the proportion of the 
dividend on the preferred stock. The out- 
look, with wool at current prices and with 
only about half of the machinery running, is 
declared uncertain. Raw wool is 10 to 12 
per cent lower than a year ago and fully as 
low as it was last January. The trend 
toward worsteds still continues. It is 
interesting to note that the importations 
of raw wool for the fiscal year ended June 
thirtieth were less than half those for the 
previous year, being $23,200,000 compared 
with $51,200,000. There is less complaint 


| of inactivity in the wool-manufacturing 


industry than of smallness of the margin 
for profit. 

Chicago reports high-water mark for 
building construction in July. For seven 
months at Chicago the summary shows 
operations footing $48,691,000, against 
$51,114,000 for a like period the previous 
year. Good as is the story for Chicago in 
July, the story for one hundred and twenty- 
one cities forthe same month is even better, 
the increase being no less than 14 per cent. 
There was, however, a decrease from June 
of 11.4 per cent. Of the one hundred and 


| twenty-one cities sixty-six reported in- 


creases and fifty-five decreases. The value 
of the permits for all the cities in July 
was $75,490,981 and for June $85,235,365. 
For seven months of the year the value of 


| the permits amounted to $482,498,995, a 
| decrease of 5.4 per cent from the same 
| months in 1909. i 


On the whole, statistics 
of the building industry are rather encour- 
aging as a general business factor. 

Bank clearings are running better than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
though they are not quite so good as for 
the early part of July. There is, however, 
nothing discouraging in bank clearings as a 
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business index. The firm tone to com- 
modity prices shown in recent months was 
continued in July, the advance for the 
month figuring seven-tenths of 1 per cent, 
the highest level since March first, though 
1.8 per cent below the figures on August 1, 
1910. Other comparisons show the level 
on the first of the current month to be 1.7 
per cent above August 1, 1909, 9.1 per 
cent above August 1, 1908, but 3.1 below 
August 1, 1907, the year of high-cost living. 
Except on August 1, 1907 and 1910, the 
prices as a whole of the commodities of 
which record is kept by Bradstreet 
showed so high a record on August first 
as on the first of August, 1911. Ad- 
vances in July were in livestock, provi- 
sions, hides, leather, chemicals, drug 
miscellaneous items. Declines we 
breadstuffs, fruits, textiles, metals, oils and 
naval stores. Coal, coke and building 
materials recorded noc hange for the mor th. 
Thirty items advanced, fifty-four de 
while there was no c hange in nine 
net consequence being advance, as before 
remarked. 

Money is a minor factor in the business 
situation, supply being adequate for present 
and prospective needs and rates being al 
gether comfortable, with no extraordinary 
demand in sight against which unu 
provision need be made. Railroad trans- 
portation Is as active as could be looked for 
in a year without remarkable industrial 
activity. 
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There is traffic in plenty, as the 
reduction in the surplus or idle freight cars 
indicates, but there is not the net revenue 
in traffic that the managers of the 

would like to see. It is this fact that makes 
the threat of a strike on the Union Pacific 
System appear a strange proposition. It 
is said that a strike of railroad employees 
throughout the West is not wholly im 
able. There are, in fact, 
great a strike of certain classes of workmen 
in this country as existed in Great Britain, 
where the situation for a time looked most 
serious. The labor problem, 
question, is one of the greate 
that await solution in the world, and 
will require the wisest statesmanship to 
cope with it. The solution of trust and 
labor questions may well make busine 
men feel cautious. 
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Lille KING BUSINESS 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
How it Looks in the Light of the Recent Coronation 


KING should be a ruler. The great 
rulers of the past, Alfred and Charle- 
magne, and even Queen Elizabeth, 

were people who really exercised the king’s 
office. They coerced the unwilling; they 
brought order out of chaos; they governed. 
The present king does not govern. The 
English want the king to act as the prime 
minister directs. He is a superfluous 
he might be a wraith for all the 
power he has, except social power. He is 
popular with those who really count in pro- 
portion as he is a political nonentity and 
does not disturb what others are doing. If 
he is a well-disciplined person and keeps out 
of the way he is a good king. A well- 


| constructed, perfectly finished wax figure or 


automaton is the ideal and distant apoth- 
eosis toward which the monarchy tends. 
Of course they pretend that the king has 
character and is a real ruler. They like to 
do that, although they atone for it by mak- 
ing light of the one who preceded and the 
one who will come after. When Victoria 
reigned they said that with her well- 
trained mind and splendid common sense 
she was the greatest monarch since Eliza 
beth; it was a blessing to the nation when 
she succeeded her useless predecessor, and 
a great pity that her son Edward was so 


only to amuse himself, while George is not 
only a sailor who eed been all over the 
world, especially the world of the British 
colonies, but a student as well, a man of 
keen judgment in affairs, a man who hap 
rule; how unfortunate that the Prince of 
Wales is such an undersized little t ling 
and timid, and has to be pushed tion igh 
his classes in college! 

The present king cannot govern, and 
yet millions were spent to assure him that 
he is the Lord’s anointed and the chosen 


of his people In the game of “tag” or 
“drop the handkerchief’’ you perform 
some act and a certain person become 
“it’—but it is a simple act. In the 


Arabian Nights the magic words ‘‘Open 
Sesame”’ carried out all wishes; in fairy 
tales a wand was waved and Aschenputtel 
became a princess and the dwarf a golden 
prince. But not soin modern England. In 
St. Peter’s Church, in Rome, there is a tat- 
tered bit of velvet embroidered in gold that 
served Charlemagne when he became king. 
But in England an elaborate process was 
undergone to change an undersized ma! 
into an undersized king, whose 
pretty well out of business— gone on a bank 
holiday that is to last forever. 

Thousands of looms thundered to make 


scepter | 


adornment for the room of any gen pleasure-loving and extravagant, so incon- the velvet and cloth for the hangings and { ; 
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Costs rag? syguce dls ” The Poss Sent free on mention of | sequential and indifferent to his great carpets for the Abbey and for the peers’ ' 
ings Kisechboomband-worked, naturalchoulder The Po | duties. When he became king they said robes; hundreds of people in various parts 
Hack shaped to waist; is watch pock | that Victoria, a narrow-minded woman of of the kingdom toiled with loom and needle 
ee Peres, Se eee ee A. B. Kiese hb aum & Co, | no real importance in the government, to produce the gorgeous gown of the queen; Pe 
Vest :—Two buttons show above coat-opening The House With All-wool Policy | had kept him down, but that Edward hundreds more labored over the countless y ) 
= re ao a Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco the peacemaker, with his wonderful tact, yards of gold lace needed for the gay spec- ) 
“93 ay ay | sound judgment and incisiveness, would be tacle. Thousands of hammers swung to a 
Cesenanet ted Dain inane, eda = | the real guide of the nation only it was a _ make the spectators’ stands; thousands of e 
ie aii wokbuadias fans keseer; baton : | pity his son George was such a mediocre, men worked to manipulate the railroads, to | 
and bole on bip pocket; tunnel belt-slide 4 | negligible person. When the present prepare food for the extra millions; thou- ‘ ( 
- LY George succeeded it was recalled that sands of soldiers collected from the ends 


of the earth were on duty almost continu- 
ously for forty-eight hours. 


Edward was of a lethargic type of mind, 


spoke with a German accent and cared An enormous 


number of human beings spent themsel 
freely, from the poor coster of the Ez 
Side, who put out a little row of flags, to 
the king himself, who paid out hundreds 
in treats to the poor. 

The national exchequer spent more than 
a million and a half in provisioning troops 
and entertaining guests. The naval review 
1undred thousand dollars 
The erection of the stands cost a million 
and a half; one decorating firm alone had 
contracts for close to half a milli 
worth of work. The bonfires came to a 


ter of : 1] we } 
quarter of a millior Private expenditure 














ione cost a 


t mulon dollars 


was very heavy. One jeweler stated that 
half a million dollars’ worth of coronati 


had been purchased, exclusive o 


ol 





jewelry I 


the su paid out to make and alte 


1 af 
To be sure, there is in all ol 


us a tendency to make ourselves splendid; 


put on evening clothes for dinner, bi 
and medals, Masonic emblems anc 
is possible gradu illy to send the sense of 


hat 


the ridiculous into complete ¢ clipse, so tha 


to 





berry leaves, coronets and pictur 


1 of fine- 


« + le 
a coronation is the ultimate goa 
rit cannot 


ness beyond which the human spi 








soar It seems as if it must have required 
ill the precedent of history, the enthusi- 
f patriotism, the unshakable Britis} 


in empire and privilege to make all 


men and women who formed the 






ssion lorget that ron and earl a 
prince, queen at 
adesma ym pe 





ers under their 
} - ti > 
a the coronation make 





noney passed, million 


exnausted, and a King 








nt Was Inable to make 
$s Or l l! ldgment or iead ir? 
the same case 
] is lf tne English nation got 
together at great expense and unanimously 
and entnu iastically sald ‘Boot”’ 
iuse the English are 
ive 
ce 
ve 
e and ogent ! t 
Oa state above neir 





Wi s 
and especially if it o busi 
The English are lealists, gre 
thusiasts and gre: iiSts 
provided that ideals and enthusiast nd 
sentiment oil the wheels of trade. That 
why they spent millions to crown Georg: 


Reading Meanings Into the Show 


The promoters of the show managed 
ith wonderful skill. Two years ago the) 
would have laughed to scorn 
that the House of Lords could be i 
present precarious condition. But nov 
how could they tell what might ch 
They must fight for their aristocrat 


must snow th 











lives. They colonies the 





to the home nat 





greatest defe i 
the picture of a Great Britain based solidly 


on many Britains in all the seven sea 


rence, ane 


They must use the democratic term, must 
speak of a vast united “commonwealth,” 
but must show that the bond and s\ DOL 





of the unity is to be the monarchy itsel 
Never before has such deference not or 
been shown but been sincerely feit tor the 
colonies; the Boer has taught England how 
much she depended on her dependencie 
All that banquets, speeches and the re 
ports and remarks of loyal newspaper 
could do was done to show admiration, and 
accompanying this was the constant di 


fy 


semination of the principle of unity of whic} 


the king was to be the symbol. Never once 
d the promoters ol the coronation lose 
of the Sacrament of Empire idea 


used their magnificent show a 











great imaginative occasion to prove to the 
empire that it Was one and indivisible 
Lord Rosebery in many speeches tried to 
make the coronation seem a symbol of an 
empire always waxing. He requested 


ltors to take away with them a concept 
of the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen, floating its fag in every zone, on the 
basis of a self-governing community of free 
people, shoulder to shoulder with the great 
republic of the West. Somehow the hand 


across-the-sea sentiment seemed at thi 
time to be an assistance to the sentiment of 
constitutionalism. Such speeches helped 





to endow the national junketing “ 
solemnity. 


These promoters, among other details 
tried to make the Abbey rites seem solem: 





and full of meaning. Lord Curzon in a 


speech to members of the press of Gr 





f 
Britain, who had been well fed before- 
hand at a banquet honored by many titled 





guests, assured his listeners that although 
tney met In an atmosphere ol gayety and 


rejoicing and would be told that the coun- 





try would not regard with seriousness even 
the most important constitutional revolu- 

on, he hoped they would not believe for a 
moment that they had come merely t ra 


a pageant, but rather one of the 











historical landmarks the history of the 
British people. He ‘Ked them to read 
the coronation service ne assumed that 
journalists posse $ eTDOOKS tnen they 
would see that the taret nour the were 
going to spend in the Abbey would not be 
given up to an obsolete and unmeaning 
mummery. It would be a great religious 
observance the ibject would make 
O sance to the King a! he would make 
obeisance to Almighty God. The journal- 
ists must impress on the people that the 
king was the « xpression of ar leal which 
they formerly believed was from on high. 


f 
4 common lar guage Was a yreat cement Ol 












































empire, a common law a yreater one st 
and a common king the greatest of all, be- 
cause it Was a possession in which a 
sni ve of race, religio 
or rumored that one jot 
was moved almost to tears by the speecl 
Even more telling would be the effect or 
the common or garden Englishman, read 
ng it in his paper next da or such as he 
reverence deeply the peers whnor tne l 
never meet —not even at a dinner with a 
nose 
The Captains and the Kings 
Such emotional response onl neiped 
ress closer the joke ot old tor Perhay 
iway Irom the giamour a Iiittie thinking 
would be done; it might be secretly ad 
mitted that this « ging o he par 
of the s to old traditior hile 
t ib ere ! t is ua 
‘ | he democrat | 
‘ ‘ re (Certain he 
hol per t 1 perhal ( he 
ress was accurate me t 
The jour t t ‘ re r 
he Per ‘ ts and 
I isn tape es tna lUKE ind 
t to cover up bare spo 
he royal blue draperie } 
ne scariet 1 ge l { the 
es at les na ‘ 
P t he lu aI her i ‘ 
1 lavender of the com f Lie 
eceived the jue attentk ! i g tne 
ppearance ft the America pe Y 
issador, conspicuous because he tne 
mly person in a hite undecorated s} 
front and plain | ce he NT 
ould not make a gre € ol the pee 
nce most oI them are baidneadea I 
when they did get their coronet he 
achieved queer angle t ne 1 make 
the most of the peeresse They migt 
ndeed have remarked that for men doome 
» Immediate Gestruction the is looked 
exceedingly secure and good-te ered 
rhe writers not only did justice to the 
olor, but they struggled gallantly for the 
religious note, and some of then f 
o see the whole tabri yt the 
i myst il cro N 1 y ! ome 
radical gave a sign ol! re t t ! k 
hat the setting of the Abbe l 
contrived to rer i the observe i 
peer ind peere t part ted 
the rite; that the or erforme 
ot seif-coronatio WV rie ne King et 
ere rowned, while ne ait? j oml 
ers were merely onlookers. Doubtle t he 
iter were aware oO! the ! ire ) ne 
ecular and the relis rhe Ls t i 
in the ceremony there w hn tt 
one DUt a quick-eyed antiqua 
sibiy understand vitt t change 
chair to throne wit! row 
taken off, with play of the ped ¢ t 
tics and their regalia, the proce j 
ind dow! the churet md the i\ re 
different objects were handed to pr eye 
peers and retrieved from them, le the 
profane mind to think of “B 
who's got the buttor The Abbey cet 
monial, though the sl triking 
the ceremonial tron he yeu 
point, Was the weakest trom the onst 
tional, but it impressed the English none 
the less tor that 
The coronation was not accurately ! 
bolic of the empire nce the Abbey rite 
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Saurer Motor Company 
30 Church St., New York 
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August 11, Igt1 
Standard Oil Company, 

555 West a5th Street 

New York, N.Y 


Dear Sirs 


It will probably be interesting for you to 
know that the “Pioneer Freighter,” the 44% 
ton Saurer motor truck which has just fin- 
ished the run between San Francisco and 
New York with a load averaging 34 tons, 
used Polarine Oil, Transmission Lubricants 
and Grease 

This was the most gruelling trip through 
which any motor vehicle ever passed 

For twenty-seven consecutive days the 
truck was never off the low gear, 2.4 miles 
per hour, the engine running 1000 r.p.m. 
Over the White Mountains of Arizona deep 
snow and mud were encountered in temper- 
atures of down to zero, while through the 
desert sixteen days were consumed, most of 
which was on the low gear in temperatures 
of 140 during the day and never less than 100 
at midnight. 

This, you will agree, was a most trying 
test for the cooling system and the lubricat 
ing oils, but never once during this most 
trying trip was the engine overheated or the 
lubricating anything but perfect. 

Inspection of the cylinders and valves in 
Chicago and again in New York on comple- 
tion of the trip totaling over 5,200 miles, 
showed them to be in perfect condition, and 
entirely free from carbon 

The gear case in which we used Polarine 
Transmission Lubricant was opened only 
once during the trip for inspection and found 
to be in perfect condition 

If there is any further information which 
would be interesting concerning this trip, 
we would be pleased to supply it. 

Yours very truly, 
H. D. WATSON, 


Eastern Sales Mér 











lari ne 


The Polarine Brand covers: 





Polarine Oil (in gallon and half-gallon 
sealed cans, in barrels and half barrels), 
Polarine Transmission Lubricants, Polar- 
ine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre Grease. 

These lubricants cover the needs of every 
part of the car, 

Send to our nearest agency for “ Polarine 
Pointers" which includes hints on the care 
of motor cars. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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were shared in and seen only by a favored 
few, some seven thousand. By the king’s 
wish, indeed, these were more representative 
than ever before. Yet despite the fact that 
the House of Lords is tottering, the peers 
and their families numbered considerably 
over ten thousand; the members of the 
royal household and foreign nobilities over 
seven hundred; the members of Parliament 
and their wives numbered less than a thou- 
sand. The army and navy together num- 
bered perhaps four hundred and the civil 
service two hundred and fifty. 

The makers of a pageant, however, must 
produce an effective picture, and that is a 
good reason for exploiting the peerage and 
thearmy. The navy, like the civil element, 
was almost neglected in the show. To be 
sure, on the day when King George reviewed 
the fleet at Spithead there was represented 
the convincing evidence of Britain’s might 
onthesea. The largest and most powerful 
fighting force the world has ever seen rode 
onthe blue water. It showed only one-third 
of the nation’s sea power, yet it num- 
bered one hundred and sixty-seven battle- 
ships, making a tonnage of over a million 
and carrying more than fifty-five thousand 


} men, 


| all classes. 


In pressing home, by means of the coro- 
nation, the empire or commonwealth idea, 
the managers neglected no detail, from 
impressing on the minds of the children in 
the villages of England the significance of 
the occasion by giving them feasts and 
mugs, to arranging for a Pageant of Empire 
in the Crystal Palace, to last six months, 
not the least interesting feature of which is 
the fact that fifteen thousand men and 
women act their parts for nothing several 
times a week. The great ones know that in 
the fight for the continuance of the lease of 
aristocratic privilege all weapons must be 
used. But they had to rely on the loyalty of 
They hadtoassume that in spite 
of the surprising changes in England, tend- 
ing toward a more generous democracy than 
any so-called republic possesses, the English 
would be true to old habits, old traditions. 
Their assumption was well taken. 


The Emotional English 


If any proof were needed that the English 
not only are faithful to old traditions but 
also are an emotional people, the coronation 
brought it forth in varied form. There 
were men who viewed the Abbey ceremonial 
with the conviction that they were not 
sentimental, not to be fed on illusions, quite 
sensible of the value of a constitution and 
quite aware of the difference between a man 
and asymbol. Doubtless they told them- 
selves that if they did not stand aloof when 
the crown of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
Edward of Crécy and Henry of Agincourt 
was placed on the head of George, it was 
because of the knowledge that they were 
descendants of the men who fashioned that 
crown with their swords and defended it 
with their lives. It was not the pomp of 
pageantry or the glamour of a picturesque 
ceremony or the revelation of Britain’s 
armed strength that thrilled them. No; 
these constitutionalists held that it was not 
as monarchists, not even as citizens of the 
empire, but as sons of their fathers, that 
they hailed the coronation, treating it not 
as the brilliant spectacle of a moment but as 
the occasion for paying a solemn duty to 
the past and handing a splendid tradition 
to the future. The English who demand 
for themselves a sturdy self-respect will 
always find some way of achieving it. 

The nation in the streets accepted quite 
unashamed the English order—arrogance 
insisting on its own, servility bowing in awe 
to arrogance, largesse extended to servility 
in return for the feudal attitude. And 
usually servility had tears of devotion in 
its eyes. 

It was not merely the common people 
who showed their emotionalism, as with 
wet eyes and husky voices they saw their 
king pass by with the crown on his head, 
the value of which would have fed all of 
them for a month. In the Abbey itself, 
when the Prince of Wales as the king’s chief 
subject knelt to do homage, the father bent 
over and altered the order of ceremonial 
by putting his hand under the boy’s chin 
and kissing him. Immediately the Abbey 
swam in a mist, and it could not honestly 
all be put down to the fact that the specta- 
tors, having risen several hours before their 
usual time, were feeling a little low. From 
every point of view the managers of the 
great show were fortunate that they could 

present their object-lesson to the nation at 


OTT Pris particular time. 
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EVENING POST 


On one day we are told that the lords are 
tottering; we are reminded that the present 
government has contrived that the dukes 
shall be nobly taxed; we are warned that 
socialism is rampant and we are told to 
look at the career of the radical Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The next we see millions of people madly 
cheering their crowned head, wearing them- 
selves out to prove their fidelity to the 
throne. Monarchy passed proudly by and 
the people adored it; nobody lifted a 
cynical eyebrow, and John Burns sat in the 
Abbey clothed in a gold coat. Old-age 
pensions and insurance will continue to 
flourish; it may be that the radicals will 
find some legislation favorable to the un- 
employed, for the spirit of democracy is 
enlarging. But no one who saw the corona- 
tion procession and the royal progress can 
doubt that George and his descendants will 
always sit on the English throne, by the 
will of the English people who like to bow 
their heads to their betters. 


\ 
The Procession of Suffragettes 


The great managers were not the only ones 
who took advantage of —- oceasion for 
driving home an idea. A skillful pageant 

was presented by England’s most recent, 
weakest and most persistent army-—the 
suffragists. While the empire was showing 
what it had become through centuries these 
women showed what they had done in half 
a dozen years. Their procession was over 
six miles long and included forty thousand 
women of all classes, from the earl’s daugh- 
ter to the sweated worker. A sergeant- 
major of the Guards said that no better 
arranged or more admirably worked out 
procession had ever been seen in London. 
There were many onlookers who were 
merely interested in the representations, 
Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, the women 
who had sat in Parliament and other women 
with political rights. There were others 
who were impressed by the various classes 

of society on view—aristocrats, like Lady 

Frances Balfour and Lady Beatrice Kenys; 
college women, nurses and the band of 
sweated workers. There were still others 
who found the most striking feature of the 
demonstration to be the band of seven 
hundred women, marching five abreast, 
who have been in prison for their con- 
victions. From the point of view of 
the promoters this mobilization was a 
stroke of genius. Just a few months ago 
the crowd would have jeered them and 
hustled them; now not an insulting word 
was said. Cynical observers might have 
reflected that the crowd was afraid to call 
out disrespectful remarks to a company of 
women many of whom represent the col- 
onies on whom England depends. Possibly 
titled women from New Zealand and 
Australia and New South. Wales cannot 
be treated with the familiar contempt of 
home people. But more than that, these 
onlookers were of the blood of people who 
slowly formed the habit of adoring their 
kings; they like pluck and power when 
they recognize them; they can be slowly 
worked upon by persistence; and, above 
all, they can be influenced by habit. They 
have the habit of their king, and the day 
will come when they will have the habit of 
the suffragists. 

The coronation was something England 
had to do because it has always been done: 
as inevitable as the inauguration of a presi- 
dent! There was little attempt to define 
it from an economic standpoint, but, after 
all, it can be traced to the same attempt 
at business boom that shows itself in a 
republic in ‘‘ home-comings”’ and fairs and 
national expositions. Many human. beings 
are ready to go a-junketing under the ex- 
cuse of inducing prosperity and helping 
trade, and this in spite of the lesson of past 
loss. 

This sort of thing will go on until the 
economists have agreed as to whether 
mere consumption increases wealth, and 
have then made a convincing revelation to 
business men. The English promoters cer- 
tainly used their show skillfully for many 
purposes. It proved that the English love 
their lords as well as ever—but ultra- 
radicals need not despair. The income tax 
will not be reduced and some day the 
lords will suffer a further loss of power. 
In view of all this, it may be worth while 
to pay heavily for useless forms and to 
support luxuriously useless men. It is 
only in theory that scientific management 
succeeds perfectly; few affairs can be 
conducted without waste, economic and 
human—not even in a republic. 
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Tree-Seed 


By ENOS &. MILLS 


HE ripened seeds of trees are sent 
forth, by many strange devices and at | 


random, to the unoccupied and fertile 
places upon the earth. There are six hun- 
dred kinds of trees in North America and 
each of these equips its seeds in a peculiar 
way in order that they may take advantage 
of wind, gravity, water, birds or animals 
to transport them on their home-seeking 
journey. 

The whole seed-sowing story is a fasci- 
nating one. Blindly, often as thickly as 
snowflakes, the seeds go forth to seek their 
fortune—to find a rooting-place. All are 
in danger; many are limited as to time, 
and the majority are restricted to a single 
effort. A few, however, have a complex 
and novel equipment, and with this make 
a long, romantic and sometimes an adven- 
turous journey, colonizing at last some 
strange land far from the place of their 
birth. Commonly, however, this journey 
is brief, and usually by one short 


The Fate of the 


fall or | 


flight the seed comes to rest where it will | 


sprout or perish. Generally it dies. 

One autumn afternoon in Southeastern 
Missoyi, seated upon some driftwood in 
the shallow margin of the Mississippi, I dis- 
covered a primitive craft that was carrying 
a colony of adventurous tree-seeds down 


the mighty river. As I watched and listened | 


the nuts pattered upon the fallen leaves 
and the Father of Waters purled and whis- 
pered as he slipped his broad, yellow-gray 
current almost silently to the sea. Here 
and there a few broadbacked sandbars 
showed themselves above the surface. 
This primitive craft was a log that 
drifted, low and heavy, end-on with the 
current. It was going somewhere with a 
small cargo of tree-seeds. Upon a broken 
upraised limb of the log sat a kingfisher. 
As it drifted with the current, breezes on 
the wooded hilltops decorated the autumn 
air with deliberately falling leaves and float- 
ing, winged seeds. The floating log pointed 
straight for a sandbar upon which other 
logs and snags were stranded. I deter- 
mined, when later it should come ashore, to 
see the character of the cargo it carried. 


Long-Distance Travelers 


Now and then, as I sat there, heavy round 
nuts came bounding and rattling like merry 
boys down the hillside which rose from 
the water’s edge. Occasionally, as a nut 
dropped from the treetop it struck a limb 
springboard and from this made a long 
leap outward for a roll down the hillside. 
These nuts were walnut and hickory; and 
like most heavy nuts they traveled by 
rolling, floating and by squirrel-carriage. 
One nut dropped upon alow limb, glanced 
far outward and landed upon a log, from 
which it bounced outward and went shoot- 
ing down the hillside aplunk into the river. 
Slowly it rolled this way and that in the 
almost currentless water. At last it made 
up its mind and with the almost invisible 
swells commenced to float slowly toward 
the floating log out in the river. By-and- 


| by the current caught it, carried it toward 


and around the sandbar, to float away with 
the onsweep toward the sea. This nut may 
have been carried a few miles or a few hun- 
dred before it went ashore on the bank of 


| the river or landed upon some island, to 
| sprout and grow. 


Seeds often are carried 
by rivers and successfully planted, after 
many stops and advances, far from the 
parent tree. 

The log hesitated as he approached the 
sandbar, as though cautiously smelling 
with his big, rooty nose; but at last he 
swung around broadside-on and sleepily 
allowed the current to put him to bed upon 
the sand. As a tree, this log had lived on 
the banks of the Mississippi or one of its 
tributaries in Minnesota. While standing, 


| it had for a time served as a woodpeckers’ 


home. In one of the larger excavations 
made by these birds I found some white- 
pine cones and some other seeds from the 
north that had been stored by bird or 
squirrel. A long voyage these seeds had 
taken; they may have continued the jour- 
ney, landing at last to grow in sunny Ten- 
nessee—or they may have sunk to the 
bottom of the river or even have perished 
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In climbing up the steep hillside above 
the river many nests of hickorynuts and 
walnuts were found against the upper sides 
of fallen logs. Upon the level hilltop the 
ground beneath the trees was thickly cov 
ered with f falle *n nuts; only a few of these 
were a tree’s length away from the parent 
Occasionally, however, a wind gust used a 
long, slender limb as a sling and flu ng the 
attached nuts afar. 

The squirrels were actively laying up a 
horde of nuts for winter. Mar y a wainut, 
hickorynut or butternut tree in some d 

t place may have grown from an uneate? 
or forgotten nut which the squirrels carried 
away. 

The winged seeds are the ones that are 
most widely scattered. These are grown 
by many kinds of trees. From May until 
midwinter trees of this kind are giving their 
little atoms of life to the great seedsower 
the wind. Most wir ged seed have one 
wing for each seed and com ac 
makes but one flight. Generally, the lighter 
the seed and the higher the wind the farther 
the seed will fly or be blown. 

In May the silver maple starts the flight 
of winged seeds. This tree has seeds abou 
the size of a peanut, each of 
vided with a one-sided wing as large 
one’s thumb. It sails away from the tree 

ttling rapidly toward the earth wit} 
heavy end downward, whirling round and 
round as it falls. Red maple seeds ripen i 
June, but not until autumn does the hard 
maple send its winged ones forth from amid 
the painte d leaves. 

The seed of ash trees is like a dart. In 





which is pro 





the different ashes the seeds are of different 
lengths, but all have two-edged WINgs 
which in calm we ather dart the seed to the 
snowy earth; but in a lively wind they are 
tumbled and whirled a _ it while being un- 
ceremoniously carried : : this they do not 
mind, for at the first lu I] | they right them- 


selves and drop in good form to the earth. 


The Flight of Winged Seeds 


Cottonwoods and willows send forth their 
seeds inclosed in a dainty puff or ball of 
silken cotton that is so light that the wind 
often carries it odes r distances. With ‘the 
willow this device is so airy and dainty 
that it is easily entangled in twig 
and may never reach the earth. “ 
low see d, too, is so feeble that it 
perish inside of twenty-four hours if it doe 

not find a most favorable germinating place. 
This makes but little difference to the w 

low families, for they do not depend upon 
seeds for extension, but upon the breaking 


ff ol roots or twigs by 








( 
these pieces of roots or twigs often are 
ried miles by streams and take root perhap 
in the first place they ro aground 


£ 
The seeds of the sycamore are in ball 
and are attached to the limbs by slender 
twiglets. The winter winds beat andthump 
these balls against the limbs, thus causit 


the seeds to loosen al i drop to the eart! 
a at atime. Each seed is a light littl 
pencil, equipped with a whorl of | 


one end that acts like 















at am pate ‘ 
delays its fall and thus enables the wind to 
Carry it av irom the parent er 
The conifers Lhe pines, firs and spruce 
have ingeniously devised and develope 


their winger i seeds for wind distributio 


Most of these seeds are light and eac! 
Is attached to a dainty leather 4 
which is used on its commencement da 





wings are as handsome us insect 

ngs dair ity enough riairies; they are 
purple, plain, brown and spotted, and so 
balanced that they revolve or whirl, glint 
ing in the autumn sun as they go on the 
adventurous wind-blown flight to the eart! 
A high wind may carry them mile 





With the pines and lee he ‘ 
open one or a few scales i me o 
the seeds from each cone are distributed 
through many days. The firs, however 
carry cones that, when ripe, often collapse 
in the wind; the entire fillir g ol ot 
thus dropped at once and moment 
these fill the air with flocks of merr 
diving, glinting wings. A heavy see 
in a coniferous forest gives a touch of poetr 


to the viewless air 

The lodgepole pine is one 
patient and philosophical seeds« 
the forest. It is a proline seed-producer 
and has a remarkable hoarding chara 
istic —that of keeping its cones closed ar 
of clinging to these for year Commo 
a forest fire kills trees without consuming 
them. With lodgepdle pines, the fire fre 
quently burns off the needles and leave 
the tree standing, but melts the sealing-wax 
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lhe lacquer on the brass beds is very durabl lhe corners fit 
1 and keep head a d foot perfectly I rid, | it vo In and out « 


Ask your dealer for the Barcalo 
Bed—Every Barcalo Bed bears 
the above Trade-Mark 


Style Book of 
Beds FREE. | 


Ove i naire vie 

Ba ! ind I ¢ 
$10 up. Wealso 

I AC t t t tt? 

t y € C 


BARCALO MFG. CO. 


This is our Cornwall iron bed No. 4 Louisiana St Buffalo, N.Y 
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Most convincing proof of WALES \ 


Quality lies in our testimonial book \ 
t— A Message from Qur Us 
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money-say ali It make 
why ten times n WALES a \\ 
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WAKES | 


Add 
Visible nach 





More than 
40 Models 


eet 


\ 
lime after time th tt b : r th VAAL SF j 
. 4 
. W I ( es \ ; é 
e 
\ WALES ; va - 
% * 
\ the value of WALES visible prin al oom al 
e 
‘ ! ( pull. fiexible kevboa { \ ' Be 2 Pin 
\ \\ 2 Coupon 
ANA Let us send you a WALES for free a to your 
1 @* Letterhead 
1\" \ trial. No expense to you — no obi 
e 


1) \\ R gation. Simply mail the coupon - 
AY 


' \' \ \ The Adder Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. fo 


AA. © Agents in All Leading Cities 
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aaa AR ~' High-grade sphaiiicines salesmen will be 6° 
: 4 4 . : givenconsideration,trainedand placed Ys 
ae in desirable territory. Address F 
,T 1 ” Manager of Agencies 2 A 
Ba. . Wilkes-Barre, Pa o, 
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r Cylinder Iruck 


HAS BEEN STAMPED 
The Pinnacle of Motor Wagon Achievements 


Our exclusive features, which have proven such 








force—owing to their time and money saving 


qualifications, are incorporated our new design. 


One to Five Ton Capacity 


Cars built to meet every Commercial Requirement. 
for descriptive Literature. 


Largest Motor Truck Order Ever Placed!! 


Send 









eks the new New Y tk Department Store firm, J. L.. Kessner Co., investigated 
’ makes moter truck whit t hon re ulte din a decision in fav of The 
Grabowsky With the order for 43 Truc ke « ame the information—" | he Grabowsky 

won strictly on the merits of its « tru 
We claim, and can prove, that “Grabowsky” stands for highest motor truck attainment 
Grabowsky mea sximmum delivery service at minimurn cost—all due to our time and money 
saving features \ Removable Power Plant that shdes out like a drawer ready for in pection 


or — nt at all times without holding up the « 


Hardened Steel Bush ng 


ar in service Thus efficiency i qu adrupled 


protecting all Working connections, Means a saving of hundreds of dollars yearly 


These and other features which no other car has nor can have guarantee“The Grabowsky” to 
costiess for upkeep—give better service—and 
last longer than any other truck on the market. 


i: <a WE INVITE INVESTIGATION! 
Write Us — Today 


Pe agon(o 


1809 Mt. Elliot Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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t Buy Handkerchiefs This Way: Ask For } 
> 4 
4 4 
SEALPACKERCHIEF 
4 
b Pract irk 
: 
; Look for the counter sign uci n above. + 
‘ Look! for the trade mark name SEALPACKERCHIEF. § 
; ‘ 4 
; Select from the hanging samples which are plainly § 
4 = marked with the price , 
. Phe clerk will hand you a | package guaranteed to contain the same quality r4 
. is the hanging im ple ; 
¢ Don't bu loose handkerchief Sealed Cleanline larantee pen purity ; 
" Pawed over good il econd hand Lise ive ¢ hop counter ; 
+ They cannot reach SEALPACKERCHIELI ; 
$ The quality of SEALPACKERCHIEF handker f gid + 
t j 
; | Men’s Packages | Ladies’ Packages | 
4 | P Lrist 
" | 
° ' | N i 
t f \ l \ t 
: | ret for | s No 4 Of | 
I i t ' tor ! \ tor 
| « 1 i 1 for ’ Nol if 
You will find it worth while to insist upon SEALPACKERCHIEF. 
z Look for the name. Refuse substitutes. If your dealer cannot supply you we will send 
; prepaid on receipt of price. Simply address 
‘ SEALPACKERCHIEP, 137th Street, New York 
? 
- a tnt ttt etn a 
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on the cones. Thus the 
seeds and they fall upon a freshly fire- 
cleaned soil, which condition is most favor- 
able for them. 

Though the cherry is without wings or 
a flying machine of its own, it is rich enough 
to hire the rarest transportation in the 
world—that is, the birds. Its attractive- 
colored and luscious pulp hires the wings 
of many beautiful birds —the mocking-bird 
and the hermit thrush—to carry the seeds 
to new scenes. What a happy and romantic 
way in which to seek the promised land! 

Many kinds of pulp-covered seeds that 
are attractive and delicious when ripe are 
unpleasant to the taste while green; this 
protective measure guards them against 
being sown before they are ready, or ripe. 
The instant persimmons are ripe the trees 
are full of opossums, which disseminate 
the ready-to-grow seeds; but Mr. ’Possum 
avoids horrid, green, puckery persimmons. 

The big tree is one of the most fruitful of 
seedbearers. In a single year one of these 
may produce a few million fertile seeds. 
These mature in comparatively small 
cones; and the being as light as air, 
is sometimes carried by high winds across 


seed 


ridges and ravines before being dropped 
to the earth. 
The honey locust uses a peculiar device 


to secure wind assistance in pushing its 
long, purplish pods, with their heavy bean- 
like alar. This pod is not only 
flattened but crooked and slightly twisted. 
Dropping from the tree in midwinter, it 


seeds, 


often lands ipon cri isted snow. Here, on 
windy days, it becomes a kind of a crude 
iceboat and goes skimmit ig along be fore the 
wind; with its flattened, twisted surface it 


ever presents a boosting surface to the breeze. 

The ironwood tree launches its 
each seated in the prow of a tiny boat which 
floats or careens away upon the ocean of 

after a rudderless voyage, to 
The attachment to ~~ seeds 

der or balloon; tied helplessly 
east forth briefly to 
dering winds. 


seeds 


air, sinking, 

the et rth. 
Hilee | 

to this, 


roam wit 


a blad 
the 


h the v 


seed is 


Sowing Seeds Like a Spendthrift 


The linden or basswood tree uses a mon- 
oplane for buoyancy. The basswood at- 
taches or suspends a number of seeds by 


slender threads to the center of a leaf; in 
autumn, when this falls, it resists gravity 
for a time and often alights with its clinging 
cargo far from the tree which sent it forth. 

Burr or hook covered seeds may become 
attached to the backs of animals and thus 
be transported afi One day, in Colorado, 
I disturbed a black bear in some willows 
more than a mile Son the woods; as he 
ran over a grassy ridge three or four pine 
cones that had been hooked and entangled 
in his hair went spinning off. Seeds some- 
times are internationally distributed by 
becoming attached by some sticky sub- 
stance —pitch or dried mud—to the legs or 
feathers of birds. Cottonwood seeds often 
have a long ride, though generally a fruit- 
less one, by alighting in the hair of some 
animal. Sometimes a cone or a nut be- 
comes wedged in the hoof of an animal and 
is carried about for days—taken miles be- 
fore it is dropped; it grows a lone tree far 
from the nearest grove. 

Though the witch-hazel is no longer in- 
vested with eery charms, it still has its own 
peculiar way of doing things. It chooses 
to bloom aldéne in late autumn, just at the 
time its seeds are ripe and scattering. As- 
sisted by the frost and the sun, it seatters 
its shotlike seeds with a series of snappy 
little explosions, which fling the seeds 
twelve to twenty feet from the capsule in 
which they ripen. 

The mangrove trees of Florida germinate 
their seeds upon the tree and then drop 
little plants off into the water; here the 
winds and currents may move them hither 
and yon as they blindly seek a rooting- 
place. 

The cocoanut tree covers its nut with a 
kind of excelsior which prevents breaking 
upon the rocks. This also facilitates the 
floating and transportation of the nut in 
the sea. When the breakers have flung it 
upon rocks or broken reefs its fibrous cover- 
ing helps it to cling until the young roots 
grow and anchor it securely. 

Thus, endlessly during all the seasons of 
the year, the trees are sowing their ripened 
seeds and sending them forth variously 
equipped, blindly to seek a place in which 
they may live, perpetuate their species and 
extend the forest. 

It is well that Nature sows seeds like 
a spendthrift. So many are the chances 
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fire releases these | 


Soups, Stews and Hashes 


Are delightful dishes when properly 
seasoned. Housewives find that 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives *" just the finishing touch.’”’ 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, 
Gravies, aad Caefing Dish 


Cooking seem iInsip! 


1 wit 


Assists Digestion 
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The ambition of } 
| every tire maker in 

the world is to some 
| day make a non-skid 
| tire as good and as 
popular as the famous 
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NOBBY 
/ TREAD 
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Nobby Treads are sold 


wherever 


UNITED 
| STATES 
TIRES 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


Four- fifths of 
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| United States Tire Company 
| Broadway at 58th St. 
New York 










DAVIDSON 
MOTORCYCLES 


“SAVE TIME 


Yay. A two or more hours every 
ours y car end it rea 


day ct 
at he with tl al or making 
additi onl on you ridea 


Harley- Davidson ieeiahi 


Let us prove to you that this machine is 

really so clean, so comfortat and so ect 

nomical, thatt ury as well 

as an econon necessity Harl ey 

Davidson j 

ord will tra il r 

t diamond med nd 1000 

perexceilient perform 

arded by the Nationa! Fed r 

can ee stsinamn 

for booklet 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
922 L Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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against the seed, so numerous are the des- 
troying agencies, so few are the places 
within reach that are unoccupied, that 
perhaps not more than one seed i! 
ever germinates and hardly one 
thousand that starts to grow ever attains 
maturity. 








Through sheer force of numbers and 
continuous seed-scattering the necessarily 
methods of Nature produce re- 

sults; and, where opportunity offers, tree 
promptly extend their holdings or reclaim a 
territory from which they have been driver 


Many times I have wandered through 

















the coniferous forest In the mountal 
when the seeds were ripe and fluttering as 
thickly as snowflake thee Visiting 
ridges, slopes and cafions, I have patiently 
watched the pine firs and spruces ck £ 
a year’s busy, invisible ty by mer 
alr and the earth with the 
et i Vv t t t 
athless autun I looked 
ue Sh irom the bottom o! a 
The golden air is thickl led 
Y « See 4 4 peric igt 
stars. A light, local air current 1 
milky Way across the sky. Myriad 
| i suspended seeds were 
1! pome ol the see n 
f , hurried through elliptical 
] is the settle { 
W er t Li tt I t t 
r to the eart! ere & 
n ‘ta ort in the see i ol 
space Nowa ne inumber ol € na 
rtree collapsed i pre ed int f 
a meteoric shower of slow-descending seed 
and a hurried 2igz: I nea 
r re 
nter see \ me 
through an air « ey a 
ninvisiblesr é 
I crossed the 1 
\ dr gn ) 
fl re Away the Ve} 
d » Wi hir flutte 
( ? he } mn here he 
ned k i} k 





flung to the earth g the r ed 
the bottom of the gulc} i fe howeve 
were Carried by the swiit uprushing current 
across the mountain and at last scattere 
on the opposite ae, 
When the last seed of the year has falle 
how thickly the vO reg 
oadcasted tt ‘ ! () é 
nese li Nave anded e | ‘ 
lhe ( erwnhell yn ! 
er » are oO ) ive ( 
I ce to rve <« é here é 
S » Opportu » gro The t 
] e € gh to Inoce ed 
lertile places would ll have to rec th 


aevouring insects and animals 
How different the environment of t 








seediings may be ee ere 
grown or ne se ee! 0) he 
mme ement da ea 
i be se] ed t ne a é 
sneiter and fertile ¢ e otnerr 
bare livable eo t 
beaten heights of ne er B 
the nherent energ effor the 
itme One become ! 
the otherad I ‘ 
A Si 
imple Answer 
LAW case was proceeding in Old Mexik 
and a mining expert Was on the stand 
as a witness. 
“Where were you born, sir?"”’ inquired 


the lawyer. 

‘In England, s 

‘How many times have you crossed the 
Atlantic?” — ; 

“Twenty time 

The lawyer jumped up and addresse 


the judge: ‘“* Your Honor, I impeac} the 


veracity ol this Ye He ays he 
born in England and has crossed the 
p+ relies an come time It would be 
ible for him to have crossed the At 
that number of times and be on t le 
now lhere is perjury here, your H 
sits to this side would make 

numbers and his 
even numbers, and yet he is here 
the audacity to Wear he hi ( 
Atlantic twenty times. ] impea 
you ur Honor.’ 

“How do you explain th r?”’ asked 


the judge sternly. 
‘Why,” said the witness, “the 
I came to this country I came by v iy ol 


the Pacific Ocear 
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' **Don’t envy a good complexion, use Pompeian and have one.’’ 
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| E% Trial Jar 
4 = =f and Art Picture 


The Pompeian Mfg. Ce 
49 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 


: ™, both sent for 10c. (stamps or coin 
; for postage and packing 
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Wonderful Emerson Typewrit 
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stata bs j ;! Our ustomers Write Like This 
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a Postal Ca : Mail Me ¥ 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Box 181, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


BONDS AGENTS! BIG PROFITS 
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New First Nat'l Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus. O 
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A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-Door 
Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write for a Copy 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization without a clear 


idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. 
automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. 


To the average man an 
Yet there is the 


greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on account of its 
great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And on the 
other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has 
a very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than 


those of the large plant. 


at prices ranging 20% to 40% higher. 


@ We have just published a very thorough book which explains 
in a clear, definite and readable manner the difference in auto- 
And the point of this whole book is to prove the 
plants — to 


mobile plants, 
economical manufacturing ability of the Overland 
prove its strength by showing and explaining to you the interior 
and exterior of the greatest automobile plant in the world. It 
It takes you in shops and 
It explains 


takes you over the entire 80 acres. 
departments that will not be found in other plants, 
and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength testing machine 
of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing raw metals. It shows you 
what a White-Souther endurance tester is. It takes you through 
the chemical laboratories and the great drop forge plant-—the 
largest in the industry. It takes you through what will seem 
like miles of automatic machinery. It shows you how it takes 
four months to produce an Overland car and how thorough, 
accurate and painstaking each operation is, © The book is free and 
we want you to have one, It is interesting and full of informa- 
tion, Anyone can read it for it is written in words of few syllables, 


That is why you find some manufacturers selling 30-horsepower touring cars 


@ Abov 


the production of automobiles in great quantities, and we believe 


e all it gives you a clear understanding of economics in 


it proves why no other manufacturer in the business can produce 
the car described below, and sell it at our price without losing 
money. To realize this you have but to compare this automobile 
with any other similar car on the market. Take the entire list of 
specifications and see if you can duplicate this car for less than 
$1250. Check the whole car, the wheel base, the motor, the 
seating capacity, the body finish, the transmission, the design, 
etc. Do this and the exceptional value of this car will show you 
Our Model 59 is the most progress- 
ive step the industry has ever witnessed and it means a great 
deal to the motor buyers of America. 


where toinvest your money. 


€ A line to us will bring you this new Overland book. It explains 
what we are and what we have got and why other cars of similar 
size and rating are from twenty to forty per cent higher in price. 


Write and ask for catalogue A-29, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Model 59-T 5-Passenger Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x 4'; 


horsepower 30 ; 


Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and 
reverse, F. & S. ball bearings, tires 32x32 Q. D.; 3 oil 


lamps, 2 gas lamps and generator. 


Complete set of tools. 
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O matter what you buy you must make some kind of 
a comparison to determine values. 
lose money. 
comparison the more secure and satisfied you will feel with what you have bought. 
article requires a closer or more thoughtful comparison of values than an automobile 
It represents a lot of money. 


worth while. 


q@_ A comparison of our Model 61-T (shown below) with any other car of similar size will 
give you a good understanding of its value. 


€ Itis a big f ve-pas 
that dar} 
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Compare this Magnificent $1500 45-Horse- 


power louring Car With Any Other Similar ‘ 
Car And See the Great Difference in Price <0) 


And the more 


And if \, 


When you buy your car, bear this in mind. 
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Model 61-T 5-Passer 
Wheel base 118 ir 
45; Bosch magnet 
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HE “Spencer” suc- ,.f/ 
cessfully burns No. 1 
Buckwheat Hard Coal, 
costing from $2 to $3 less 
per ton than the size used 
in ordinary heaters, and 


Water Tubes Being a combination 


water Is sp slit up into 











idtide 


As an 1 Investment bina saving in 


hee himney. 





2 


uses no more tons of this | c 
2] | 4 > 
cheap fuel than others do of “ ele - 
ND nop) BBS 

the larger sizes. \ pe 

The “Spencer” is ed 
Magazine Feed P paren} | 

only coaled every <4 ' Jia 
24 hours in ordinary weather and never more en | 
than twice a day in severe. Fill its magazine a 


in the morning, shake it down morning and even- 
ing and you have an even temperature all day long—all night, in fact, if you choose. 
There's no need to get up in the “cold gray dawn” to shovel coal and put on drafts. 
The magazine feed with its water-jacketing and raised grates make this unnecessary. 


sides —rmaking it the quickest steaming type of boiler in existence. 
made of the finest knobbled wrought charcoal iron. 

No Waste Heat A string tied around the smoke pipe of an ordinary heater 
quic kly burnsthru, showing that avast quantity of heat is going 
‘Spencer” pipe the string will remain intact indefinitely. 


for a “Spencer.” 


saving of $100 and more, while hundreds of ‘ 
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You Will Save 30%) to 50% Annually 
On Coal Bills If You Have Ac 
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water-tube and return tubular boile 4, the 
thin streams so the fire gets at it from all 


The tubes are 


coal alone in a few seasons will easily 
Many users Teport an annual 
“Spencers” put in 





‘Spencer” 


Cross-section of water 
jac keted magazine 
showing raised grates 


{ Philadelphia, Morris Bldg 
t New York City, 5 East 4 


Branch Offices— 4nd St 
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\ yr twenly years ago are still saving this amount every year. 

¢ h f P 
Ce Our 49-pege catalog explains the 
ba! in A é with it we will send the endorse- 


in detail— 





**Coal Bills reduced morethan half ;' 
48 hours without attention; 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, 200 People’s National Bank Bldg.,Scranton,Pa. 


Chicago, 160 N. Dearborn St. 
Boston, 79 Milk St. 
Canadian Sales Representatives, The Waldon Co., Winnipeg and Toronto, 


ment of 60users. Here areafew 

quotations from recent letters— 
ve “$135 saved in coal;"’ “‘Warm house 
As warm in the morning as at night.’’ 


Buffalo, White Bldg. 
St. Louis, Century Bldg. 
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Photos Direct 
On Post Cards 


NO NEGATIVES 






Hustlers and widé-awake 
1en—the photo pe ard 
t iness offers unlimited 
opportunitie Small i 
ent 600° Profit xt 

t Bigt 


Mandel Combination No. 3 Camera 
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Price of 
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Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. BS, Congress and Laflin Sts., Chicago 
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THE PHONOHARP CO. 


East Boston, Mass 
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If you think of start 
ing a store I can help | 
you. My business is | 
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new retail stores are 
needed I know about 
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AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., Bor 370. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 










any machine any price 
‘bt univer al keyboard, et 


aN Siechine Given Away tur 


ag To Get One * 





= 10 CENTS A DAY 


avery 


and to learn of our easy term 
unprecedented offer, say 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Made in 
our t Kittanning, Pa $65 now 
later es grise = be $100. One ot = most 
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Chinatown of Los Angeles, he is also sev- 
eral other things, including a produce mer- 
chant on a commission basis, having his 
own stall in the market, and a shrewd truck 
farmer who has taken a large Chinese for- 
tune from the soil. He has shares in prob- 
ably a dozen Chinese garden companies 
operating on the rich lands of the West 
Adams Street tract and the historical old 
Laguna Ranch. His most valuable pos- 
session when he arrived in America was 
the shirtlike blouse that covered his back, 
and even that was not of the finest texture. 

Today he is worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more, according to his white friends 

who know him most intimately. Loi Gwan 
sa fine type of semi-Ame ricanized Celes- 
tial who has risen from the estate of com- 
mon laborer to a position of wealth and 
power among his people. 

Loi Gwan speaks English with difficulty. 
But his society as a pilot through the gar- 
dening district is, nevertheless, as illumi- 
nating as any inquiring visitor could desire. 
In the course of a day’s trip through the 
gardens the two expressions most often on 
his lips were: ‘‘Take ground too long”’ 
and ‘‘Seedman— he know.” This comment 
regarding the length of time a certain crop 
the ground was first brought 





of garlic was good for two hundred to three 
hundred dollars profit, it was “all same no 
good,” because “take ground eight or nine 
months.”’ This is the standard by which 
he measured the profitableness of all crops. 
And this is the typical Chinese viewpoint. 
Though there are many Chinese who spe- 
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gardener generally goes light on any crop 
that excludes at least one or two other 
crops from the ground in the same season. 
The principal one-crop products are celery, 
asparagus, garlic, rhubarb and horseradish. 
On almost every camp or tract operated 
by one company small patches of some of 
these one-crop products are to be found. 
But they are there to balance the produc- 
tion of the farm as a whole—a point never 
overlooked by the shrewd Chinese, who 
are awake to the advantage of making 
up ‘‘mixed cars” containing a variety of 
vegetables. The town that isn’t quite big 
enough to take a carload of any one vege- 
table may often readily handle a car con- 
taining a selection of all the vegetables that 
the season has to offer. But in the main the 
crops that are long in the making are given 

the least ground in John’s gardens. 
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The Day-and-Night Soil Bank 


An odd sight to American eyes is a field 
or patch of radishes and carrots sown to- 
gether in a narrow swath. When asked for 
an explanation of this strange combination 
Loi Gwan answered: 

“Radish, him make quick; carrot, he 
make slow. Pull radish, leave plenty room 
for carrot.” 

Sowing two crops on the same ground at 
the same time and making the harvest of 
the earlier crop serve as the thinning for the 
later one may very appropriately be termed 
“intensive farming ’”’ without stretching the | 
term. | 

One feature of these Chinese company 
farms that would escape the eye of a visitor 
not on the lookout for the intensive tricks 
of the Celestial is the salvage crop of horse- 
radish and rhubarb stuck along the banks 
of the irrigating canals and ditches. Be- | 
cause these narrow scrips do not lend them- | 
selves to crops that must be frequently 
cultivated, John plants this waste margin | 
with roots that exclude any other crop 
throughout the entire season and that do 
not demand constant hoeing. The horse- | 
radish and rhubarb, planted at random | 
along the ditches of a forty-acre farm, add | 
about three hundred dollars a year to the pene 
income of the company, according to my ‘ 
guide. The Hubbard squash is also a "French's Mixture 
favored ditch-margin and odd-corner crop | fee een a 
and is said to yield about the same revenue | Not sold by dealers tat dmecttosinok 
as rhubarb and horseradish. for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 

The typical Chinese gardener is a relent~ | FrenchTobacco Co., Dept. C, Statesville, N.( 
less land-driver. There is no rest for his 
soil! It must work day and night the 
whole year round, if the climate permits. 
Loi Gwan has a standing grudge against | 
any foot of ground in the camps of his com- 
panies that does not mature four separate 
crops a year, and his ambition is to get five | 
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or six crops in a twelvemont} er 
acre. It is safe to say that in any ite 
and soil where the white content t 
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take two crops, John ¢ 
out three. This is not 
being a shrewd and rapid hand-worker but 
also because he is a shrewd and far-sighted 
head-worker. He is given to forethoughts 
and to crop-scheming —and his whole rota- 
tion of truck crops on an acre of ground is 
planned practically at the outset of the 
season, in order that the seed-beds may be 
ready with the right plants for transplant- 
ing at the moment when 
in any portion of the field. 

The favored crops of these craity gar- 
deners about Los Angeles are: head lettuce, 
carrots, parsnips, green Oo 
radishes and you 
camp or farm of this section 
of rough buildings 
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left my office after having contracted for 
the rental of a tract o ay 
and paid down five thousand dollars cash 
to bind the bargain. That is the 
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Fifty years ago the best strop on the market—the strop( ‘ 

/ that would keep a razor in the best shaving shape—was a 
Torrey. To-day, the best strop is still a Torrey—but one that \| 

fifty years of experience and the discovery of a new sharpening 


preparation have made just that much better. We now call it 


The New | 
Torrey Honing Strop 


ihe head of our firm invented this 
new sharpening preparation with © Wy 
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which we dress the honing surface = 
of the Torrey Strop. It is the 4 \ 1 
greatest advance that has been \ \ 


made in the 
started in 


manufacture of strops since we 
business half a century ago. 
With this new strop anyone can keep a razor in 
perfect shape. It is very simple. Just strop 
the razor a few times on the sharpening side about once a week and run it 


over 


up and down the finishing side before and after using the razor. This will 
insure you a smooth, close shave every day and never a smart to your face. 
See the New Torrey Honing Strop at your dealer's—if he 
cannot show it to you, write us and we will see that you are 


upplied. Our booklet, all about shaving, 
Prices, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 


free on request 
$1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
the best made. 

Every dealer who i selling the New Torrey Honing 
Strop should write at once for our special proposition 

J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
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“There is nothing slipshod in the China- 
man’s make-up excepting his sandaled feet. 
The Chinese are the best and most thor- 
ough bookkeepers farming American soil 
today. You can go into any asparagus 
camp in the whole delta district, walk to 
the cooking house, and find the time-sheet 
hanging there and brought right down to 
the minute. After each meal is over the 
cook goes through the bunkhouses care- 
fully and sees if any laborers are lurking 
behind. 

‘“* Americans who know the methods and 
results of Chinese farming are anxious to 
invest with the Chinese, but they must 
stand right with the big Boss Chinaman in 
order to get such an opportunity. When 
this privilege is granted the arrangement, 
as a rule, is that the white man furnishes 
the land, the seed and the equipment, and 
the Chinamen of the company furnish the 
labor. Under this arrangement the white 
man usually holds fifty-two per cent of the 
stock and the Chinamen the other forty- 
eight per cent. Very often, however, it isa 
straight half-and-half arrangement between 
them. 

“‘Another characteristic of the Chinese 
on the soil should not be overlooked. Puta 
Chinaman on a piece of land, and the first 
thing he thinks of is the quality of the crop 
he is going to grow; in fact, he thinks about 
that before he selects his land. There is 
something almost uncanny in the accuracy 
and discrimination with which an experi- 
enced Chinese farmer can prejudge the 


| performance of a certain piece of ground 


that jhe has looked over. 
“One reason why the white landowner 


| is always so anxious to hook up with a 


| company of Chinamen in a big 


potato- 
farming operation, for ex: ample, is fee ause 
he knows not only that the Chinamen will 
get a larger crop from the land but that 


| they will produce a quality of potato that 


will command a premium of about five 
cents a sack. And the same thing applies 
to other crops. John is a quality grower 
every time.” 


Giving the Poor Man a Start 


“There is no man in the world so appreci- 
ative of a square deal as a Chinaman. He 
will voluntarily sell his crop cheaper to a 
buyer who has never rejected anything 
offered by himself or his fellows than to one 
who is suspected of making the rejection 
privilege a convenience in case of a falling 
market. Still another thing not to be for- 
gotten in respect to the Chinaman is that 
he is the best type of farmer that can 
possibly be put on wild or rough land. He 
is always eager for virgin soil and is not 
afraid of the work of putting it into shape. 
Moreover, he knows better how to subject 
it than the farmers of any other race with 
which I have had experience. As a land 
conqueror John is an invariable success. 

“‘Of course there are dishonest China- 
men, as there are dishonest farmers in 
every other race that tills the soil. But 
my view of the Chinese character is this: A 
contract with a Chinaman fis a matter of 
making a memorandum of the terms of the 
agreement.” 

The peculiar success of the Chinese in 
the application of business methods to 
farming cannot be appreciated without 
some definite knowledge of the details of 
the company system, under which proba- 
bly ninety per cent of their farming opera- 
tions are carried on. It seems to me that 
no other type of coéperative organization 
among growers is quite so effective as the 
Chinese farming company. Certainly it is 
a marvelous system for giv ing the poor man 
a start. Of course the keynote of the sys- 
tem is that every man in it feels that he is 
working for himself. For him it is an or- 
genized opportunity, and the realization 
of this brings out the best there is in him. 
The market man who is perhaps more 
intimately acquainted with the operations 
of Chinese farmers than any other white 
man in the southern part of California 
gives this terse description of the evolu- 
tion and operation of a Chinese gardening 
company: 

“This Chinese business game is a hard 
one for the average American to under- 
stand. In the first place, there are the great 
six companies or tongs, to one of which 
practically every Chinaman belongs. They 
are formed along the lines of occupation. 
The merchants have their tong, the laundry 
workers have theirs, and so on. The See 
Yups are the gardeners and the Yung Woos 
are the fruit men. Do not confuse these 
six great companies with the little farming 
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companies. The six companies are practi- 
cally the governing power of the Chinese 
in America. 

“In the days before the Exclusion Act 
was enforced, when a Chinese boy landed 
in America he went at once to a high man 
in his tong, got fixed out with a job and 
perhaps a little line of credit. The high 
man was his guide, counselor and friend. 
As soon as the Chinese found out how much 
money could be made in truck-farming here 
in America the inevitable result was that 
these high men were anxious to get into 
the farming game by supplying capital and 
finding laborers. Consequently the average 
Chinese farming company contains two 
kinds of shareholders—those that do not 
themselves work but only supply capital, 
and those that do work. The latter class 
is far more numerous.” 


An Unwatered Corporation 


“In other words, the capitalists do not 
dominate these companies. Every man in 
the company has a square deal. There is no 
nonsense about a Chinese farming com- 
pany. There isn’t any ground floor for the 
favored or the powerful; all are in on the 
same basis. The man who furnishes money 
only, and doesn’t work with his own hands, 
must furnish workers acceptable to the 
other members of the company, according 
to the number of shares that he owns. At 
the outset of the enterprise the members 
of the company elect a market boss, who 
handles the selling; a seed boss, who buys 
the seed and controls the selection of crops; 
anda field boss, who has charge of the labor. 
It is true that the humblest shareholder 
in the company has a chance to put in his 
say at the proper time in the counsels of 
the organization, but the boss is the man 
of authority and has the final word in 
everything. 

“There is not a better exampk of dele- 
gated authority at its best than is to be 
found in these little companies. However, 
once in a long while a disagreement arises. 
In that case the company goes into liquida- 
tion, the whole thing is sold out and every 
man is satisfied. 

“The dominant characteristic of Chinese 
character is to settle things up and start 
with a clean slate. They do that as regu- 
larly as the Chinese New Year comes round. 
With them everything ends and starts with 
their New Year. Their business life, their 
social life and their religious life are all 
squared by this spot on the calendar. 

“Very often a laborer is able to buy half 
a share in a company. In that event he 
hunts up some one else in the same situa- 
tion, and they buy a share between them. 
As a rule, a man’s labor counts in a Chinese 
company for five hundred dollars. There 
are instances in which a man without money 
enough to pay for a share has been allowed 
to acquire it and pay it off with his labor. 
As a rule, however, every share of stock in 

a Chinese farming company is paid for right 
os the start in cash, and that means that 
the money is put into the bank as a work- 
ing capital. Ordinarily afshare represents 
a thousand dollars. By this system, when 
a Chinese company takes hold of fifty or 
sixty or five hundred acres of land there is 
money enough in the bank to put that crop 
through to a finish, and generally there is 
enough for a surplus or sinking fund to 
provide against an emergency. There are 
no sounder corporations in the country 
than these little Chinese farming companies. 
They are examples of what a corporation 
should be. 

“A common laborer in a strange land 
has to work a good many years in order to 
buy enough land to go into farming on his 
own hook. He not only must have funds 
to buy or rent his land and to provide his 
equipment, but he must also pay for his 
labor—and the labor that he obtains is 
disinterested labor, for the results that the 
employer gets are of only secondary or re- 
mote concern to the hired hand. All these 
disadvantages have been done away with 
for thousands of poor Chinamen through 
this system of company farming. I have 
never known of a drop of water or of any 
crookedness to be found in one of these 
compé inies. 

‘The only reason why native American 
farmers could not get ‘their start in the 
same way is a temperamental one. Possi- 
bly that might be overcome in the case of a 
bunch of earnest young workers, used to 
submitting themselves to authority and 
accustomed to teamwork. The principle 
is good. It would be our fault if we did not 
make it work.” 
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Hk noticeable el- 

egance of Knapp- 

Felt style appeals 
to the discriminating — 
those for whom the best 
is None too cvood. 

The shapes for Fall ate 
authoritative deductions 
from style tendencies in 
the fashion centers of 
Kurope and America. 
Kach model has passed the 
critical Inspection of the 
Crofut & Knapp organ- 
ization and the trade mark 
is an assurance not only of 
quality, but of authentic 
correctness. 

A hat is proper only when 
it is becoming, and the variety 
of shapes and proportions of 
Knapp-Felt hats affords op- 
portunity for the exercise of 
individual taste inthe selection 


of a properly becoming hat. 


“AHE equipment of 


a well-dressed man 
should include hats 


As the 


most conspicuous article 


for various uses. 


of attire the hat should 
receive the most careful 
consideration. Its 
shape, texture and color 
should harmonize with 
the wearer, the dress and 
the occasion. 

A variety of hats admits 
of frequent change, which 
is as pleasing and desirable 
in headwear as in any 
other article of personal 
adornment. 


The wide range in the 


productions of the Crofut 
& Knapp Shop provides 
appropriate hats for every 
occasion: business, sport, 
travel, motoring or neg- 


ligee. 





FEATURE of prime 
Importance 1n 
Knapp-Felt man- 

ufacture is thecolor. The 
deep, rich, steadfast 
Cronap dye is the result 
of a process originated 
and perfected in the 
Crofut & Knapp Shop. 
It will not fade nor change 
colorunderany condition 
of weather or climate. 
The quality of the Crofut 
& Knapp production 1s 
evuarantecd by more than 
fifty years’ experience 1n 
making fine hats. Knapp- 
Felt hatsare made by well- 
paid workmen under the 
direct supervision of mem- 
bers of the Crofut & Knapp 
Artistic 
hand work produces the 


organization. 


characteristic distinction 


of Knapp-Felts. 











HAP of inferior qual- 

ity Is poor economy. 

‘The superior excel- 

lence of hats made in the 

Crofut & Knapp Shop 1s 

as noticeable in every stage 

of wear as when they 
are new. 

\ll the different kinds 
of hats are Knapp- Felt 
qualitv,and they represent 
the achievement of a well- 
manned, well-equipped 
factory, under the guid- 
ance of experienced brains, 
in an honest determina- 
tion to provide the best 
that money can buy. 

Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars; 
Knapp-Felt De Lu 


hat made, are Six Dollars. 


cs. the best 


The C& K quality is sold at 
Phree Dollars where Knapp 
elt ire Tound in the best 
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Knapp-Felt Hats for women in mannish tailored effects of exquisite taste 


840 Broadway, New York 


Write for THI] 
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We are putting the money into correct engineering, finest materials, highest grade workmanship 
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People in the automobile trade knowthis. Our main business nowis to get prospective buyers to realize it. 
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to deal with the bank. I am amazed that 
the banker insisted on your signing such 
a document unless, indeed, he intends 
sending it to Montreal for Quintock to 
sign! I must not talk with you any more 
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c fn ince 
‘I am tired of reiterating, madam 
Mr. Quintock is not a thief until he 
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now, however. Return to your office as 
quickly as possible. I will telephone if I 
have anything to communicate or to ask 
you.” 

John Reid went back to his factory and 
Mrs. Reid made her way to the bank, where 
she received a rather frigid welcome —for 
the financier did not care to deal with 
women. 

“Will you show me the paper my hus- 
band signed this morning?’ 

The banker somewhat reluctantly drew 
it from its pigeonhole, handing it to her. 
She read it once and placed it on his desk. 

“‘What you really want,” she said, “‘is 
the repayment of the money to the bank, 
plus the interest agreed upon.” 

“Exactly,” he admitted. 

You have no wish to embarrass our 
firm if your actual object is obtained?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Our ability to pay this indebtedne: 
will depend on one ly, and that 
the success or failure of our advertising 
campaign. If our advertisements do not 
attract custom—orders almost innumer- 
able—nothing that my husband can sign, 
or Mr. Quintock can sign, or I can sign, 
will be of the least value to you.” 

‘I realize that.” 

‘If you int 
with 
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I wish you to wait untill that time Nas 
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cannot promise, madam. I n 
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» document 1s unnecessary 
if we succeed and valueless if we fail. 
valueless now— until you obtain Quintoc 
signature.” 
“It is possible we may obtain that 
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you make terms with a scoundrel and refuse 


proved so in court.”’ 

The lady rose. 

“TI am sorry such is your decision, sir; 
but Mr. Quintock will be proved, in the 
greatest court in the world tomorrow, to be 
u thief, a scoundrel and a robber.” 

“What do you mean ie 

“T mean that I have 
ciated Press details of done; 
and tomorrow morning, fr York to 
San Francisco, the American people will 
have judged him much less leniently than 
the man who meekly handed over to him 
such a considerable sum as fifty thousand 
dollars!” 

The banker now rose also His f 
which had been ruddy a moment 
fore, took on a greenish pallor; his eye 
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This new Winchester five 


from it strikes 
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From butt to muzzle 


.401 Caliber Self-Loading Rifle. 


-shot repeater is the finest and 
latest example of progress in gun making. It is reloaded 
by recoil, the repeating as well as the firing mechanism 
being under control of the trigger finger. 
a blow of 2038 pounds—force enough to 
topple over the biggest game 
innermost vital 
+ operation and powerful in execution, this rifle is neither 

complicated in construction nor cumbersome to handle. 
it’s a handsome, 


Don't fail to examine one of these rifles 
before taking your next hunting trip. 
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—— Gasoline Engine—, 
Stupendous offer on Schnudt’s Chilled 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3 b. p. Absolute 
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Take long time on the balance. | Price same 
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-ACollar Buttoni is Little 


But there’s a mighty deal of 
satisfaction in having one 
that is perfect in workman- 
ship—absolutely smooth on 
the back, so it will not 
cratch or chafe the neck 

honest laver of 


| gold that won’t wear off in i 

| years of use made in one 

| piece and so strong that it ee 

| cannot break—and made in (sa [> 





made with an 


“0 | 
many different styles and sizes 
| that you can select one to suit | 
| your exact needs —either of | 
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| KREMENTZ 
| and to make sure that you are 
getting the genuine, look for 
| the name stamped on the back 
} Each button guaranteed—a new 
me free inexchange if broken 
or damaged from any cause 
Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 








Solid Oak Extension Dining Table and Chairs $2050 


48 in., Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72 in., $13.50. 4 Dining Chairs,$7. 6 Dining Chairs, $10. 











i his sensational price 
is made possible by 
uur original method 
of manutacturing m 
ections and shipping 
in a compact package 
whi : may be un- 
packed and the furni 
ure made ready for 

ein tt ininute 
Don't confuse this fur 
niture with cheap 
furniture. Weman 
facture quality turn 
ture only 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 209 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 





You do not risk one 
cent. Use the turni 
ture for thirty days in 
your home. Prove our 
claim that you cannot 


duplicate it for double 
our price—then if you 
are not satisfied notify 
us and we will return 
all the money you 
have paid 

Free cat alog full of | 
similar bargains, giv- 
ing full deta and a 
postal will bring it to 


you. Send for it today 
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I remember the day when we he ad a banker | 
in New York who was a poet.’ 

The banker got up from his chair, took 
the paper that John Reid had thoughtlessly 
signed, crossed the room and handed it to 
her. 

‘‘Am I to tear it up?”’ she asked. 

“Into a thousand pieces if you like.”’ 

“You will send the detective?” 

“On tonight’s train.” 

“Then I shall not communicate with the 
police—or, to adopt your excellent jour- 
nalistic phrase, set the wheels of justice in 
motion.” 

The advertising plan for the sale of sum- 
mer clothing, guaranteed to fit, New-York- 
made, was a success beyond the dreams 
of avarice. It was an ideal combination. 
The beautiful instinct-for salesmanship 
that Quintock undoubtedly possessed was 
backed up by honest goods. There came 
a wild protest from Quintock against the 
publicity given to his action—leaving the 
public, he said, under a completely errone- 
ous impression. He would return at once 
to New York to clear his good name and 
to discomfit the scoundrel 
who had spread abroad this misleading 
information. And yet, after all, he did not 
return! 

The shadow at his elbow got upon his 
nerves; and when the rush was over and 
Mrs. Reid went to Canada, carrying \ rari- 
ous legal documents that only required 
signature and executing before a United 
States consul, she found him on the terrace 
of the hotel grounds, at Quebec. The 
man, who seemed to have grown ten years 
older, scowled as he recognized who was 
approaching. 

“Good morning, Mr. Quintock,”’ 
said brightly. ‘‘As I am the person solely 
responsible for the publicity to which you 
objected, and also for setting the wheels of 
justice in motion—that phrase is not my 
own but was uttered by a friend of yours 
I have come to arrange some sort 
compromise with you. Is the 
sand dollars you brought away with you 
still intact?” 

‘“*How can it be intact,” he asked, “when 
I have been stopping all this time at first- 
class hotels and been put to various other 
expenses?” 

T he woman seemed nonplused. 

“Even if it were intact he went on, 
“you would not receive a penny of it!” 

‘Then you do regard it as stolen money, 
after all!” 

“It doesn’t matter how I regard it. It’s 
placed where your fingers can never touch 


she 


“Oh, I am sorry for that, because I 
boasted to my husband I was coming to 
attend a bargain-counter sale. I thought 
I might make easy terms — you would be 
so anxious to get back once more to New 
York. You are not looking very fit, you 
know, in spite of this delightful climate.” 

“What do you want with me?” he 
asked gruffly. ‘‘ Why didn’t your husband 
come?” 

‘*Because I am the new business mana- 
ger. I attend to the finances. I want to 
buy your share of the business. How much 
of the stolen cash will you give me in 
addition to your shares?” 

“*T see by the magazines that you put 
my scheme into operation. Tell me, how 
did it work?” 

“It worked 
expected.” 

**Pouf!” sneered Quintock. 
tations amount to nothing.” 

‘That has not anything to do with the 
question of your selling out. You see, I 
am determined to obtain your shares or 
land you in a United States prison!” 

“The law cannot touch me!” he cried. 

The lady laughed. 

‘That may or may not have been true 
when the sum was intact; but now that 
you admit using a portion of it, and since 
you have stayed so long, still holding on to 
the money which I confess I cannot wring 
from you, your assumption of innocence 
will hardly be of any effect. Still, I shall 
be very glad for you to test the matter. I 
will return to Ne »w York tomorrow. 
back with me!” 

Quintoc k pondered for a while, then said: 

‘I'll sell you my share in the business 
for that fifty thousand dollars if you, on 
your part, will get me a signed bill of clear- 
ance—as one might call it—from yourself, 
your husband and the banker.” 

have got them all here in my bag,” 
said Mrs. Reid. ‘‘Come and sign the 
transfers. 


better than my husband 


** His expec- 
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of a | 
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| can't lose! 
Come | 


The American consul is waiting | 
| for us at his office.” | 
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Merely a postal brings this remark. 
able “ESCO” Hosiery Book: 


OUR guide to all that's best in fine 
Stockings for Men, Women and 
Children. Perfect weave — satisfac- 
tory service—in every pair. Hundreds of 


styles. Send for your 

“ESCO” Book 

‘now. It awaits 

but your ad- 

dress. 

wo remarkable Hosiery values. 

Ci. either for « teamof"NESCO” au 
FOR MEN 

Pure threadsilk 

sock, extra rein- 

forced sole, heel and 


toe. Per pair 50c 
Black and all colors 






FOR WOMEN 
Style Pure threadsilk 


833 hose, mercerized 


lisle double garter 
top, reinforced sole, 


heel and toe. Black 


only Perpait 5Q¢ 


Order will be filled direct if you will send size, color and price to 
. Sole Distributors 
Henry Schiff & Co., 890-892 Broadway, New York 
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SHUMATE 
Tungsten Razor 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Here, at last, is a Razor good e1 
arantee for lite! Our offer Por dealer 
$2.75 (or send to us) for a Shumate Tung- 


sten Razor. Use, or even misuse it, and 
if your “Tungsten” falls short of perfect 
service at any time it will be exchanged 


free. Ni k the blade, break the handle, 
damage your Shumate “Tungsten” in 


any way; our offer holds good; you 


828 75 At Any Good Store 


== or Direct From Us 
of Shamote Bases en aperiority 


Punguten Alloy “Steel, 
keener ¢€ 





’ tyora 
Shumate Tungsten and 
r x 


Other Styles at Neteus ten 
Shumate Razor Company 
615 Locust St., 8t. Louis, Mo 
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Timekeeper 
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entury Limitec 


How the Engineer of the 
Twentieth Century Limited 
times his Mile-a-Minute Run 


TP hetwo men in the lower picture are Engineer Patrick 


Murphy and Conductor Hiram Bauder, of the Twentieth 
( tury Limited, the New York Central train that 
1 New ¥ ( il tI eiht I 
[hey are comparing their time just before pulli 
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Over One-half (about 56%) of the Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Trainmen on American Railroads where official 
time inspection is maintained carry Hamilton Timekeepers. 
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This means that one-fourth of the entire number T 
of Hamilton Timekeepers made each year will now : 
be offered to the public, provided that the railroad 
men take no more than their usual quota ‘ t ew 


12-Size Hamilton Timekeeper 


In writing for Booklet, address 


Hamilton Watch Company, 906 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Makers of The Railroad Timekeepers of America 
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| Brings the Golden Age of T Car Luxury! | 
| rings the Golden Age of lown Car Luxury! | 
HE WAVERLEY COMPANY announce to prospective in the penod of the First Empire. The forced effects of smart 
| pure hasers of town cars the Limousine Electric the first lines and rococo ornaments have been studiously avoided. 
t electric with Full View Ahead and ample seat space for The full seat space for five, and the unique advantage 
| five adults. In the quiet elegance of the body may be traced the of a wholly unobstructed view for the driver are clearly illustrated 
| dignity and grace of the Town Chanot of French design used in the above picture 
| ilent Waver ey Limousine rive 
| f- ll Vi Ah ” iow Design and Construction | 
| u 1e€W ea Patents Applied for | 
| | To these advantages are added an economy of upkeep possible It 1S bac ked by the Waverley’s sixteen years of leadership in 
| only to the most advanced electric carriage construction. The electric carriages. It has been subjected to the severest road tests. 
wih Waverley Limousine Five gives all the service of any town car at It will give a full day's service under the exacting requirements of a | 
ih less than half the cost of most gas cars. busy household, and then run another full day without recharging. 
| It offers cleanliness and noiselessness heretofore impossible in a 
big town car. 
lt includes the Silent Waverley High-Efficiency Shaft Drive, now in | i 
| its fourth year of use by owners | i 
| | Silent Waverley Motor, with the highest overload capacity of any } 
| motor of its size | q 
| } Silent Wave y Long Full-Elhptic pings, with torsional supporting 1 { 
cross springs | } 
Silent Waverley Non-Arcing Controller— so simple your little girl can | | 
run the car with pertect satety. ' 
| Exide, Waverley, National or Edison Battery. y 
‘| Write for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars. Richly illustrated in colors. \ ‘ 
It pictures and fully describes the Limousine Five, the 1912 Four-Passenger | 
| | Brougham, Victoria, Phaeton, Roadster, Coupe, Stanhope and other models. 
| | Prices, $3,500 down to $1,225. } 
Factory and Home Office ° ° \ 
ie The Waverley Co. j13's2ui" fen’ sene: Indianapolis, Ind. 
i | Largest Factory in the World Devoted Exclusively to Electrics i 
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Continued from Page !3 


ie mill to myself and sell you all the re 
of the business for five thousand dollars. 
You can pay for it with the same five thou- 

ind dollars that I pay you for your stock, 
do you see? Then, at any rate, instead of 
having less than half the business, with old 
Wilkinson always on your neck, you'll have 
practically the whole of it all your own, so 
you can do us you please with it and divide 
the profits with nobody.” 

Great Scott! Great Scott!’ Mr. Ster- 

ling gasped, 


“ee sure a shooting,’’ Addison de 


clared. ‘Take your stock first I'll pay 
you five hundred dollars down on it and 
vive you my note tor tor hive nundred 
due October fifteenth. You pin the stocl 
to the note and deposit it in the State 
Bank. If 1 don’t pay the note when 
due the stock goes back to you so you 
can't lose there Then [ll have Joshua 
Reimer draw up a contract hereb ] 
iyree LO sel ou all the lumber, coal nd so 
on, there is here for tive thousand dollar 
ubject to the debts of the compa Of 
course, ll you get nearly thet t ( 
must assume the company s det 

lhe lumberman nodded, for the com 
pany s debt were merely nomina 


We'll deposit that contract with the 





Bank 1 tne 
and t 1 and 
ilid deed the 





For some time is Ar 





detaus of this wonderful , 
ling studied them with awe and rising joy. 
It did seem that he couldn't possibly lose. 


Twice or thrice he suppressed a chuckle 
and passed his 1 


to conceal 








“1 wouldn’ he a 
gravely unde neing ner 
ousi iround r the twe 
tieth time o make ire here ere oO 
eavesdropper! ‘T wouldn't dott Add 

t wasnt rigi But ou thi 
business rightly 

he second « idiso ¢ 
leit town, retur ent! 

‘Three of he long 
tomorrow,” he told Mr. Sterling confi 


‘You and I will get our deal all 











he fifteentt re 
morrow, naturally, the lumber 
in a somewhat nervous and ex 
pectant state He stepped ofte to the 
grimy-paned window the tle office j 
gianced toward tow i seeing 
some of Addison’s ; hu 
at five minutes to eleven o'clock he sa 
stonishment a novel procession a 
pr ng single file by the dusty footpat} 
along the roadway The portly form of 


shua Reimer led the way. Next came 
EF. Addiso1 Humphrey. Mrs. Humphrey in 


a neat si St immediately lollowed he! 


husband. Bringing up the rear was Lute 
Lute’ 








Morrow. e's soiled and seedy g 
ments dangled about his lea higure 
usual, and ne Was SmoKing a dilapidated 


corncod pipe 
This novel proce oO ~~ , 


the off 





idison politely dragged Mr. 


‘¥ »¢ 
olnce-cna Oa 


fice witl 
roprietor. Ac 


erling’s stou 





the west wall and of I le 
Lute Morrow mode ! t on 
an upturned box Db) door hence 
the smoke of his cob ] l} miess| 





escape. Mr 


I 
+ ll a; 
ing position beside the tall desk upon whicl 





the office bookkeeping was ac e, ild 


thin little account-book and a number of 


memoranda on the desk, Tapped gent 
with the office ruler and said: ‘* The meet 
ing will come to order 


‘“‘What’s this?”’ gasped Mr. Sterling 





The lawyer glanced at him in mild 
reproval and replied: la 
meeting of the stockholde » Sterling 
Lumber and Mill Com}; b ne 
second Thursday in October as duly pro 

ided in the by-laws ¢ or 

The lumberman r hat 
there were some by-law ) me 
thing or other about an annual meeting 


But as he and Doctor Wilkinson and Mr 








Reimer held all the stock and saw one 
inother almost every da t had not bee 
considered necessi to meet formal 

| around the circle in uncertaint 


he thought he detected a fair 
Addison Humphrey, and it 
t this might 





to be righteously dispose 


“The secretary find 























proceedings whereby Doctor 


d of 





consulting a memorandum hat the 
iowing stock of the compat represe 
at this meeting —to w ety-nine re 
represented by I on Humphre 
person; ninety-nine shares represente 
Carrie M. Humphrey proxy holder 
two hare repres¢ ed D Lu ‘ | 
Morrow as_ proxyholder All the 

t Vv represented the Cou 
yorum = present nad he meet 
pr eed oO bv ne he sine 
inder the by-la the elec { 

r the ensu , ‘ Are here 
! atior he quire rT } 
ce at Mrs. Humphre 
Mhereupon Mrs. Hur nre rose, | 
i nnou ed eu nee i 
on ite | Addison H phre ( 

M. Humphre 1 Lut P. M 

lor Di he ¢ t her ft i 
¥ isi > pou re ned rhe 
ided slight I he r 

ry en i} iin 4 I ! ne 
t throwing et } t 
ihomas Ste $ 

Are there ny othe nor 

Mr. Reimer inquire 

“Wh ' Hold on_ here! M 
Sterling bawled. But Mr. Reime f 
t ng the desk with the ruler, re f 
everel) The mee r hye r 
ou ier | be orae Lhe 
berman, paintull ta! | ul 
V ed open! 

here being no furthe } 

said Mr. Reimer the stock} 
proceed to | rt the ‘ 

He 1 three pew! ! 
desk One by one Addiso I 
Luther P. Morrow idvance ttixe ne 

gnature 1 retired 

Ha g soberly ¢ ed the Mr 
Reimer announce Kh. Ad H 
nhre has rece ( t é t ) 
ired shares; Carrie M. Hur re 
received the vote of two | re 
J her P. Morr I r i ‘ 
of two hundred share rt hree pe 
named are. therefore , elk 
lire r ‘ th cor 7; r } 
‘ ] y ear 

Mr. Sterling, | ct Irple hn ¢ 
ment 1 his eye ilging é ‘ 
y il¢ ‘i ne theo N ’ 

e cried oles hake h « 

I pr ys , here | I} 
ul vy n't v I rt he i 
me is had a settleme \ H 
phre I wor d fe l 
I er i I com} I'll have 
t ! you ye Ba 

| Va Mr. Reimer w 
| ently but fir? As secre } 
col i it nm l ) t t 

er book ] « ee 
kholder I i ea 
ed I 4 H 
hr } purchase 
Cor ra ! yt i 
} hacatad t+} 
cet t t I ‘ ‘ 
( But he ne ! r f 
t t t | tre ‘ 
! r If th he he 
¢ I ill l ‘ ! I \ 
‘ yn « } runes Ad 
ed t e at the amaze er 
rhe mee g f le 
re it d Mr. Reimer I ( 

r look at Luther P. Morr I 
( er leposite I I pe 
} ling ve dre 

lered 1 dejected I 
eSO he | f 
hnullied back to the u t ! ( 

y , ‘ resumed } ‘ 

\ ) ’ fort ere 
Reimer rhe x e re 
, he Humphrey Wooden Oven ¢ 
ra period ol t t 

‘ f one } ed do ‘ 

Mr erlings r leg made 
miled i ided att I 
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Announcing the unanimous vote, Mr. 
Reimer looked over at Mrs. Humphrey, 
who declared: ‘I offer a resolution.” 

““A resolution has been offered, which 
the secretary will now read,” droned Mr. 
Reimer. The substance of the resolution 
was that the corporation proceed to issue its 
first-lien, ten-year, six-per-cent gold bonds 
to the amount of twenty thousand dollars, 
and that it secure the same by mortgage 
upon all of its property except the mill, 
which had been leased to the Humphrey 
Wooden Oven Company. 

The lawyer’s monotonous 
tinued: “Are there any remarks? 

There were none, unless a yell from Mr. 


voice ¢ 


Sterling could be considered a remark. 
Seizing his glazed brown-straw hat, the 
lumberman bolted from the door and 


loped up the road toward Main Street. 

A number of citizens witnessed his 
flight. The amused surprise with which 
they discussed it rapidly gave place to sheer 
amazement as they beheld him loping 
back to the lumber-yard with prim little 
Doctor Wilkinson at his heels, running like 
a Gecorous spinster. 

“What fol-de-rol is this?” the banker 
demanded of Mr. Rei mer, as he entered. 

Mr. Reimer grave ly explained the situa- 


tion, repeating the handsome offer to eat 
his hat if Addison Humphrey were not 
legally entitled to vote the stock. ‘‘So 


far,”’ he continued, referring to his minutes, 
“the meeting has unanimously elected 
directors for the ensuing year; it has unan- 
imously resolved to lease the mill to the 
Humphrey Wooden Oven Company for 
ninety-nine years; it has unanimously 
lecided to issue twenty thousand dollars of 
first-mortgage bonds; it has voted unani- 
mously to purchase from E. Addison 
Humphrey a certain patent covering a 
wooden oven and to pay him rer yo the 
twenty thousand dollars of bonds before 
mentioned; and it has unanimously re- 


| solved to sell the stock of lumber and coal 


to Mr. Thomas Sterling for the sum of five 
thousand dollars.” 

At the latter statement Doctor Wilkinson 
turned sharply upon Mr. Sterling, who 
looked painfully confused. 

Addison spoke up mildly: “I ought to 
explain that Tom and I agreed beforehand 
that I was to take the mill and he was to 
take the lumber business. I agreed to sell 
it to him for five thousand dollars—the 
same five thousand dollars I was to pay 
him for his stock. So he’d get the whole 
lumber business without paying a cent, and 
you'd be left out in the col 1” 

**He’s a liar,’’ Mr. Sterling muttered. 

“It’s set down in black and white and 
signed by both of us,’”’ said Addison cheer- 
fully. ‘I can show it to you up at the 
State Bank. The situation, you see, is 
that I’ve got the mill, and the lumber busi- 
ness goes to one or the other of you. So 
far as I’m concerned, Doctor Wilkinson,” 
he added impartially, “it’s pretty much 
dog eat dog between you two. But Tom 
stole my oven, so I’m willing to give you 
the best of it.” 

Mr. Sterling, with a contorted face, 
cried to the banker: ‘Don’t yeu go in 
with him! We can beat this! You stand 
by me and I'll stand by you.” 

“I’ve just learned how you proposed to 
stand by me, you robber!’’ Doctor Wilkin- 
son answered scathingly. 

“You hold my note for fifteen thousand 
five hundred dollars, due day after tomor- 
row,’ Addison continued, addressing the 
banker. ‘“‘Of course I can’t pay it in 
money; but I’ll pay jit in fifteen thousand 
five hundred dollars’ worth of these bonds.” 

“I'll take the bonds,” said Doctor: Wil- 
kinson promptly. 

“‘But where does that leave me?”’ Mr. 
Sterling wailed. “I don’t want this lum- 
ber business subject to a twenty-thousand- 
dollar mortgage.” 

“You don’t deserve a cent, Tom,” 
Addison assured him. ‘‘But you hold my 
note for four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and I'll pay it in bonds if you like. 
Then you and Wilkinson can divide the 
lumber business up between you in propor- 
tion to your bonds.” 

“*T suppose I'll have to take it 
muttered miserably, ‘“‘and I 
wooden oven was = 

“Tut, tut!’ Mr. Reimer interposed. 
“We have a lady with us.” 

Addison only smiled, observing: ‘‘The 
oven wouldn’t have burned you, Tom, if 
you hadn’t tried to steal it.”’ 

Editor's Note — This is the second of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The third will appear in 
an early number 


,”’ Sterling 
wish your 
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MY OFFER IS: — 1 will, upon re 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten of these cigars and 
return the remaining forty at my 
expense, if he is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased with them and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $2.50, within ten days. (This 
selling plan applies as well to any 
cigar | make.) 
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ATURE moves in cycles. Therefore, those incidents 
of our daily lives which have to do with Nature, 
occur with approximate regularity. 


A few months ago your electric lighting bill grew beautifully less 
in proportion to the increased hours of daylight. The shrinkage was 
augmented by the departure of various members of the family for 
vacations, by your enjoyment of the long, dusky evenings on the porch 
and by numerous other causes which make electric lights less necessary 
during the summer months. 

Likely enough, when you paid your electric lighting bill last month you noticed 
how these same natural causes are once more at work, in inverse order, forcing 
your bill back to normal winter figures. 


Or you will notice it this month. And when you do, just think of the added hours 
lights—think of the added 


that follow the free use of electric current during the gloomy winter season, 


you are using pleasure and comfort and the greater salety 


And remember that your pro rata expense isthe same that it costs no more to use your electric 


lights or your € lectric iron or your other electri: appli inces at one season than it does at another. 


The housewife who has seen the drudgery of ironing disapp¢ ar when the #efeint came 
into her home, never thinks of losing its advantages during the winter months, simply because 
more electric current is used for lighting She knows that the iron costs her no more to use 
and that it is equally essential to her comfort 


Just as the freer use of electric lights makes winter homes more pleasant, just as satisfac 
tion follows the use of the #ePMeint electric iron, new pleasure 
introduction of each electrically heated appliance into your home 


light socket 


furnished with a socket that screws 


and satisfaction will follow the 


. : " " 
Here is a group of appliances to be used on the electric no extra wiring 
h piece 1s 


of flexible « 


no special work or attention of any kind. | 
Fight feet 


bedside, wherever it will be most convenient 


in whe cS the light bulb comes off ord runs to table ol side board TI 


All guarante ed two years 


For instance, you will have better coffee, Having gone so far, you will want to bake 


you can economize in the amount of coffee your hot cakes or do the other lighter forms 
of cooking by electricity, and for that we offer 





used, you can save a great deal of time in 
brewing it, if you use El Perco, our electric 
Attach it to any electric light 
soc ket; put in the cold water, and in less than 


coffee maker. 
a minute the boiling water begins dripping, 
dripping through the ground coffee, and you 
the full favor and 
aroma, without the woody taste that follows 
from boiling the wood of the berry. Price, 
5-cup, $7.50; 7-cup, $8.00, nickel or copper. 


And coffee toast 
right on the table with El 


! 7 ° ] 
toast maker. ¢ oils of wire are rendered giow- 


will have a perfect brew - 


suggests toast made 


Tosto, our ele ctric 


ing red by the current, and the bread quickly 
turnsa delightful brown, while the full, wheaty 
flavor is developed to its fullest. Price, with 


cord and plug complete, $4.00. 
Most used of all electrically heated appli 
Fo domestic use 


3 Ibs., 


ances is eur Hotpoint Iron. 
we furnish this iron in three we ights 
5 lbs. and 6 lbs. Price ofeach size is $5.00 
Fully guaranteed for two years and there is no 
hould 


nou 


under normal service, it s 
It has the hot point 


reason why, 
ever give any trouble. 
which enables you to iron up into the ple ats 
folds; the 
enough to require a holder; the stand is at 
tached at the rear so that you simply tip it up 


} 
{ 


instead of having to lift it to a separate stand. 
Packed with cord and plug complete. 


and handle neve! becomes hot 


Ask Your Dealer 
mot towns sell Hotpoint appliances 
If you do not find them, send check Main Office id f 
j j j 


to nearest ofhce and we will gladly } wo Off 


pay express charges 156 Liberty 
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unless you are sure your scissors or shears 
are going to make a clean, sharp cut. 


This is a question not only of quality 
and sharpness but—probably more than 
anything else—adjustment. 


If there is any play at the joint, if the 
blades have to be pressed together with 
the fingers as you cut, they are almost 
sure to pull and fray the goods. 
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Without side pressure, blade meets 
blade from joint to point with absolute 
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work, but of such sturdy construction 
that the heaviest fabrics will not dull 
them or disturb their adjustment. 


All sizes, from large tailoring shears to 
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Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
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THE VENGEANCE OF THE LORD 
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Continued from Page 10 


do not think he ever knew how long he was 
at sea. He only knew he had been beached 
and had subsisted since on seafowl, crabs, 
shellfish and a fox or two which he had 
managed to bring down by means of the 
spiked end of the boathook. 

Paddy and I had found out all that we 
required to know regarding the identity of 
the owner of that big foot and started back 
tocamp. We were about half a mile away 
when Paddy paused, hand uplifted; and 
his was a white face. I listened, and there 
came to us very faintly the subdued crack 
of a rifle. In all we heard at least a dozen 
shots fired. 

‘Hurry, Dan!” ay Paddy; and he 
started running. 

“It’s too late to hurry, Paddy, my boy,” 
I answered. “ti the cook or Baptiste is 
using that rifle there’s no need to hurry; 
and if the lone inhabitant of this wilderness 
is using it, it strikes me we'll be out of luck 
if we go tearing into camp by way of the 
beach. If Bjornsen has sneaked up and 
secured that rifle he is attacking Peters and 
Baptiste for the grub and the boat. No, 
Paddy; we will not hurry that way. In- 
stead, we will climb up off the beach, take 


| to the timber and scout in round back of 


the camp, where we will be under cover and 

tand a chance. Besides, we want to get 
our hands on the remainder of the grub. 
We need it.”’ 

Ten minute later we were sneaking 
down through the little scrubby spruces 
and were within fifty yards of the camp. 
The shooting was still going on; so we 
pressed down a little closer, parted the 
bushes and looked down, past the camp, to 
the beach. 

The first thing we saw was the cook, 
lying quietly among his blankets, just as 
we had left him; and down on the edge of 
the beach there stood a great, shaggy man, 
with a rifle in his hands, firing away at 
Japtiste, who was in the boat and pulling 





out of range as hard as he could. 

dead!”’ says Paddy, very matter 
of fact. ‘‘Let’s sneak down and grab our 
blankets and as much of t ne grub us we can. 
That’s Bjornsen, all right, and this is a war 
of extermination. Dead men tell no tales; 
and, now that he’s started, he’ll have to 
finish the job or hang. We had better act 
while his back is turned.” 

Paddy was right; so we ran down to the 
camp. The Swede had evidently sneaked 
up on the cook from the woods in the rear 
the minute he saw Paddy and me leaving 
camp. He had used a club and then taken 
possession of the rifle and ammunition and 

tarted after Baptiste, who fortunately was 
out in the boat fishing and thus was enabled 
to beat a quick retreat. 

Paddy and I managed to grab about a 
week's grub between us, and we each took 
a blanket. We had to leave a few cans of 
sardines and beef behiid, but these we 
tossed away into the underbrush. Then 
we sneaked back among the trees, climbed 
to a rocky point about a hundred yards 
above the camp and awaited developments. 

Apparently Baptiste got out of range 
unhurt, for presently Bjornsen ceased firing 
at him; and a few minutes later we could 
make out the figure of Baptiste, resting on 
his oars about half a mile out and evident ly 
watching what might take place ashore. 

“Thank God, Baptiste has gotten away 
with the boat!” I whispered to Paddy. 
“The Frenchman is ,true_ blue. He’s 
poached too long to fear a rifle, and he'll be 
back on the beach tonight looking for us. 
He knows we'll be on the lookout lor him; 
and, besides, I imagine he could see us as 
we raided the camp and will know what 
we're up to.” 

Paddy McCabe answered never a word, 
but lay there chewing his thumbnail; and 
there was the look of hate in his black Irish 
eyes as he watched Bjornsen coming back to 
the camp to take stock of the proceeds of 
his foray. He was long and gaunt and 
hairy; he looked positively devilish as he 
stood, rifle in hand, beside the dead cook 
and glanced round him hungrily. Sud- 
denly we heard him snarl, for all the world 
like a trapped animal; and his face, as it 
was slowly turned in every direction seek- 
ing the vandals who had robbed him of 
the fruits of the fight, was horrible in the 
intensity of its ferocity and hate. 

It was interesting to watchthe man. He 
had no idea possibly of how many persons 
were in our party and whether they were 
armed or not; and for several minutes he 


* Cook’ 





stood erect, as if invit ing deat h and wonder- 
ing why it didn’t come. I am certain that 
up to that time he had not the slightest 
suspicion of our identity, for by a strange 
coincidence the boat in which we had ar- 
rived did not bear the name of the schooner. 
As we watched him he shifted the rifle 
in his hands and worked the lever as if 
examining and testing the weapon. 
‘““Watch him,” whispered Paddy. ‘The 
rifle has my name cut in the stock.” 
Almost before the words were out of 
Paddy’s mouth Bjornsen gave vent to the 
most demoniac chuckle that I have ever 
heard from human lips. That chuckle had 
in it all the elements of savage joy, tri 
umph, hatred, mirth and murder that 
befouled the lips of aught but a fiend. 
‘“*He twigs,” whispered Paddy McCabe 
softly. ‘‘He knows whose rifle it is now and 
he has remembered that it was the only 
rifle aboard the Bonnie Doon. He won’t be 
afraid of us in the open now, for he knows 
that if we are armed it is onl t 
guns, and he can kill us a 
He'll be careful enough in the timber, 
though; and that’s where you and I must 
stick, Dan’l, until xs 
He didn’t finish the sentence, but a 
his hard little fist slipped back to the long 
iife and I knew 
: We had to ca 


asleep. Themen who put H: 












shot- 
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long range. 





over the side into that small boat could 


expect no mercy, 

Meantime the Swede was bending over 
the body of the cook, and the chuckling 
still continued. Out beyond the breakers 
Baptiste still rested on his oars and scanned 
the beach. 

Presently Bjornsen straightened up, 


stood irresolute for a moment and then 


1 ] ] 
began to circle slowly round the little 
camp in ever-widening circles, He was 
looking for “‘sign. 


**Let’s be off!’ I whispered to Paddy. 


“We'll double back through the trees and 
come out farther down the coast, where 
we'll try to sig? il Baptiste from the beach. 
If he sees us he'll follow and land where we 
can get al oard,.”’ 

Paddy laughed grimly. “The Swede 
snows that, and he’ll follow Baptiste daown 
he coast; and he'll arrive in time, never 
ear. The man must finish what he has 
tarted or be an outlaw from justice all the 
days of his life. If he can kill us off and 
secure the boat he has a chance of es ape; 





k 
t 
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and when he is picked up it will be as a 
survivor of the schooner Bonnie Doo 
However, let’s give him a run. We have 
PTULD and he has not “ and the sooner we tire 
him out the sooner we can finish him.’’ 
We sneaked away through the trees and 
made a wide détour in order to come out 
on the beach half a mile below the camp 
and endeavor to signal to Baptiste. We 
walked rapidly, making as little noise as 
possible, and at the end of twenty minutes 
we came out on the crest of a high craggy 
knoll about a hundred yards back from 
the beach. Stunted spruce crowned this 
knoll, which ended in an abrupt jumping 
off place. We walked to the edge and looked 
over into a chasm with rocky, precipitou 
walls about thirty feet deep. The chasm 
was about sixty feet long and twenty feet 
wide —a veritable deathtrap in that it wa 
screened from the view of the unwary by 
the fringe of spruces that grew round the 
rim. In some bygone age perhaps a meteor 
had struck the earth at this point; and 
where it buried itself this chasm resulted 
“T’ll step out on the edge of this bluff,” 
said Paddy, “‘and try to signal Baptiste 
with my blanket. While I’m trying to 


attract his attention, Dan, suppose you go 





down on the beach and keep your eye 
peeled for that murdering Swede. I feel cer 
tain he’ll follow Baptiste down the beach. 
If you see him coming you can take to the 
timber and join me up here.” 

I assented, because I thought that from 
the beach 1 stood more of a chance of 
attracting Baptiste’s attention than did 
Paddy shaking a gray blanket from a gray 
bluff against a gray sky. 

As I went down on to the beach I looked 
up and saw Paddy standing out on the 
rocky headland, wigwagging with his 
blanket. I turned for an instant to look 
out to sea, in order to ascertain whether or 
not Baptiste had detected thesignal. There, 
bobbing up and down outside the breakers, 
was the boat; but, for all that I rubbed my 


eyes and looked again, Bantiste was not to 
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be seen. A minute before he had been there, 


sitting erect on the thwart amidships, 
flipping the water idly with his oars in 
order to keep her head up to the slight sea 

I turned, half frightened, and glanced 
had been s tanding He, 
peared. 


I stood on the beach for about half a 


too, had disap 


minute, staring up at the point where P addy 
had stood. I was filled with a some thing 
that wasn’t fear and yet somethi g that 
was deeper and deadlier than fear. I gue 

it was grief, or maybe it was the horror of 
being left alone, for I was mighty fond of 
Paddy; and it looked kind of igly to see 
the blanket he had been signaling with 
flapping Irom a rocky projection—and not 

sign of Paddy! 


I didn't have to wait long lor an explana 


tion. Suddenly Bjornsen came out on the 
edge of the point and looked over to the 
deep, rocky pocket that Paddy and 1 had 


noticed. He stood there a moment 
sharply silhouetted against tne sky, and | 
stood there on the beach, staring at him 
Not for long, however. A bullet kicked 
up tne shingle at my fleet and ! broke for 
the timber, with the Swede shooting at me 
Iran. I reached the shelter of the tree 
ithout mish ap and struck out at a fast 
walk for the interior of the island, for | 
knew now what had happened to Padd) 





The pounding of the surf on the beach had 
drowned the sound of the rifle shot that had 
tumbled him off the bluff; and, since the 
Swede had 1 wasted furt ” 
m him, I ~ w that } i 
troubles were over. 


I hung to the grub li 
knew now that Hal\ 
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smoke it hard, smokeit hot, smoke it often; and get 


the old pipe fret 
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EVENING POST 


Bjornsen must have lived entirely on the 
flesh of seafow] and foxes, for they were the 
only living things I saw on the island, with 
the exception of Bjornsen and myself. 
Several times I heard his rifle crack and 
saw the light of his campfires. Time and 
again I tried to sneak up on him, but he 
was too devilishly alert. He never left the 
rifle out of his hand. One night we camped 
within a hundred yards of each other and I 
could hear him talking and muttering for 
hours. He couldn't seem to get to sleep, as 
I hoped he would, and I knew he 
worried. I guess, like you, sir, he was won- 
dering why, when I found the boat first, I 
hadn’t jumped in and taken a chance at 
I am satisfied he knew by that time that he 
was dealing with Dan Bedford; 

sequently he was worried and his sleep 
was light too light, by far, for my pur 
poses. I couldn’t take a chance with m) 
knife, so | went back to my old tricks o 
making him trail me round and round the 
island, for I knew he was getting weaker 
every day and pretty soon I'd manage to 
get him. 

I made what grub I had at the start last 
me ten days; and then I circled back to the 
old camp and gathered up as much as I 
could find of the grub I had tossed into the 
bushes. On the fifteenth day this, too, wa 








Was 


sea. 





and cor 
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completely gone, and I went down to the 
beach and tried for crabs and tender young 





seaweed, 


weak myself and 


t 


was pretty ys 
twice on the seventeenth day Bjorn 
within shooting range. This encouraged 
him and he pressed me harder than ever all 
day long and far into the night. What a 


wonderful trength! 


getting 


sen Yo 


man he was! 


It began to dawn on me final hat unle 
I had some food it would be 
ahead of him I was 


‘ven on 10x 





3 lor me 
to attempt to keep 
sensible enough to realize that 
flesh, the Swede was going to 
and I made up my mind to come to close 
quarters and end it. I didn’t care so much 
if he got me, provided I brought him with 
me; for the hate in my heart was al 
could or understand now. 
long I thought I saw Paddy trudging along 
in front of me, beckoning me onward. All 
day long I had been working around toward 
the point where Paddy had met his de: 
I had avoided the spot heretofore, but 
I recollected the chasm and the fringe of 
spruce that grew around the edge of it. 

It was growing dark as I approached the 
spot from the south. When I came out on 
the edge I hid behind a big spruce, waiting 
until Bjornsen should come up at his stag- 
gering, shambling half trot, when I would 
spring out on him and or to hurl 
him into the chasm; or, if that failed, we 
would go in together. It didn’t matter 
so very much, so long as Paddy McCabe 
had company 

Presently, off among the trees, I heard a 
twig snap; and I knew he was coming. I 
pressed in behind the spruce and waited. 
He came on through the gathering gloom, 
stooping and peering for my trail. 

Softly and purposely [ coughed. In- 
stantly he raised the rifle and fired at the 
sound, and I heard the ballet plunk into the 
tree above my head. I screamed as if | 
had been hit, and in that instant I had an 
inspiration. 1 hurled my knife across the 
chasm and in the stillness that followed my 
scream I heard the slight rustle of a bush 
across the chasm as the knife dropped into 
it. Halvor Bjornsen heard it too, for, with 
a savage grunt of satisfaction, he 
straight for the sound. I crouched besi« 
the tree as he lurched by and then | 
heard him seream as he passed the edge ol 
the chastn and stepped out into thin air. 
He slipped down, feet first, clutching at the 
weeds and mosses in the side of that death 
trap, and I heard the heavy thump of his 
body as it landed on the hard floor of his 
prison. He lay there quiet for a moment 
and then I could hear him moving; so 
knew he was alive—and that pleased me 
greatly. 

From the edge of the cliff, kneeling far 
enough back so he couldn’t reach me with 
the rifle, I talked with Halvor Bjornsen. 
In the bottom of the gorge I could not see 
him, but I talked with him, laughed at him, 
derided him for a fool and a bungler. I 
was overjoyed. I around and 





wear me out; 


know 


th 


now 





j ‘ 
endeay 


made 
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circled 
around him, shrieking with maniac laugh- 
ter, like a mad hyena, for in that moment 
I was not human. And when I had tired 
of this I set about, in the gloom, gathering 
great boulders and piling them at the brink 
of the gorge against the hour when the 
moon should rise and I could safely settle 
with Halvor Bjornsen 
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I had less than an hour to wait, 
seemed an eternity. Presently a 
rosy glow came out of the 

toward the coast of Alaska, and slowly the 
moon came up out of the sea. I watched it 
rising in all its lonely splendor; and, as 1 
watched, little by little there crept into me 
a feeling of revulsion at the deed I was 
about to consummate. All the hatred and 
vengeful longing that had been accumu- 
lating in my heart during those dreadful 
days faded slowly as the moon 
higher and higher and sprinkled her beams 
over Akutan. And I thought, crouching 
there on the heights, with the quick and 
the dead below me in the gorge: ‘‘ What it 
that great orb be the eye of Omnipoten s! 
And, if it be, how trivial to the Arbiter of 


sou east, over 


mounted 











human destiny to behold the finish of thi 
pitiful human struggle — the wing 
up of hatred and sin and revenge in the 


nsing maw of Death!” 

I thought of Peters,- the « 
under the ll wrapp 
blankets; of Baptiste, Sti and 
the beach, deaf to the eternal sob of wind 
and wave; of Paddy McCabe, 
last with his murderer in the gloom a 
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gorge of Dan Bedf 
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il¢ g like a carrion crow in the horr 
of it ] thought of old man MacGregor 
ind the Bonnie Doon, and the lost ones 
off in the fogs of Okhotsk Sea; and 
the moon climbed higher and higher over 
that harsh land that God h ‘ 

range thoughts came into my brain, and 


in that moment I knew the worth of pea 























the unutterable solace ecency and 
that sense of security tl ymme 
law-abiding mar 
All the time Bjornsen crouched, bruised 
and battered, but lively and full of fight, on 
the floor of the ce} ism. I heard him, but I 
hardly understood. 1 hinking of 
other things, but mo that H r 
sjornsen had to die and that I me nyger 
cared to kill nim. ] nave never “ia 
man ind God had taken Hal t 
1 hand! 
The ( majestic ad beau 
tinued | 0 fateful n i t 
heave Now it as direc iver Al 
ind the a m in the hite ligt 
all save one dark rT VI t little hur 
tragedy wa OrKing lo k iif 
clu i 
( ruce } ou he moor 
eg e But the moon passed 
an i { e |] gr fh ring 
through a ) rhe ol r ti fe 
a_ single } i treak « opale 
cence ( he er of the 
gorge; and as it fell there came from the 
lips of Halvor Bjornse I lerer, a! 
that ended in a moan. I felt sorry for 
him. I crept on my ha 1 knees to 
the edge of the ind ked over 
and then I knew me ) 
judge the way of the Alm gnty tnat it 
is a sin to harbor revenge 
For what I saw, as I looked into the 
chasm, was the vengeance ¢ he Lord or 
Halvor Bjornsen. It et that 
Paddy MeCabe pitched off the bluff after 
3jornsen had shot him he landed at the foot 





lmost perpendi 
a ing posture, with 
and resting over a low 
ing bac K ayalnst the wali of 
his face a little upturned. 


the Judgment. 








moonlight, filtering ( 

spruces from out of the still, frosty air, lay 
on dead Paddy McCabe like a spotlight, 
with his stiffened arm resting acro the 
rock and his dead finger pointing Bjornsen 
0 © God! 
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4USed 


I had hauled 


unal of God and 


that tribuna 
until I reached the boat that 
; 








up on the beach. J rolled it over and over 
down the beach until I reached the wate + 
and then I climbed in and pulled away over 
the glimmering sea anywhere, ywhere! 
if only I could leave behind me that land 


accursed ! 

Three days later the 
picked me up at 
bottom of the boat; and when I was strong 
again I signed on for the cruise and t 
up into the Arctic to forget. 


William Bayliss 


ea unconsciou 





“T’ve been a hard, hard man, sir, but 
I’ve seen the Light, and I understand many 
things that are Greek to you, my dear 
Three-Fingered Jack. No, I don’t 
care for any more drink I’m going 
to try to keep away from drink. 

want to be of 
Good night.” 


ome use in the world 
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| ECORATIVE paints and finishes have a marked influence on the home life. 

They are one of the things that fix the plane of living—and few in which 
quality counts so largely. Whether outside or inside, paints must withstand 
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PAINTS, ENAMELS, ‘STAINS wail VARNISHES 


—there is one for every purpose —are specially made to give you the fullest satisfaction both in 
wear and beauty. Each will readily demonstrate its superiority in its own aise held. 
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Judge the Quality of an Automobile 
by the Speed Indicator It Carries 








, pee we told the public where to look for the outward 
, J evidence of inward quality in a car, the Automobile Buying 
and Using Public has been Looking for the Speed Indicator. 


Now Note the Result — 





They have found (as we said they would Warners have indicated a mileage up to 
that the car with the Warner on the dash wa 90,000 and 100,000 miles yet are as reliable 
almo t mmvari ibly good and re ly ible \nd as whe n new 
on the other hand, that the yvreat proportion oni - 

The Warner on the dash in- 
of the cars they examined which had inferior : i : 
peed indicators on them were acknowledged, dicates the intention of the 
by those who know cars, to be inferior auto manufacturer or owner to 
mobil value quality above price— 


Phe only excuse a manufacturer of a good to give or have the best. 


i nyu ) { ) , . . 
ear can offer for putting on an inferior and Reliable manufacturers are consequently 


: | . ; 
j , 1 ate ‘ } : : - . . 
unreliable peed ind itor i equipment l equipping or supplying the Warner Auto 








Dri . » 

“pia Meter with their cars Other manufacturers 
Buyers reason that if such a manufacturer and their agents and dealers are figuring how 

is willing to save money so glaringly in one to give a convincing answer to the buyer 

place there is room for reasonable doubt as who asks this question 


to the quality of the car in other respects. ‘How can any car manufacturer 


claim that he uses the choicest and 


( 


To get a line on the real best of everything throughout his car rt 
quality of an automobile, when the speed indicator— the most 
— prominent and most looked-at thing , 
look for the speed indicator. <a en os , 
on the car—is known to be cheap | Je 
my , i : and inferior in every way ?”’ 
The Warner Auto-Meter is the highest 
priced speed indicating instrument made. Motorists are becoming more and more New Model M abs 
; ° ‘ : : : as ; r \ M 
It is a true instrument in every sense. It is persistent in asking this question and im- 
known to be sensitive, accurate and reliable. patiently waiting for an answer. Such have 
Hundreds of users have transferred their little difficulty in getting with their cars an 
Warner to the sixth and seventh car. These accurate, reliable and wondrously durable 
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‘The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators”’ 


The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in 
the United States. Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the conve- 
nience of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for 
Warner literature. 


Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 
, " . 
1194 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 
} 
Branch Houses Maintained at i 
Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco i 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 





Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
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cover ta 
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free Simplex Ironer 
“ ‘ free r 
Write today k Free Tria) Offer 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
B-56 E. Lake St Chicago, Il). 
HOLDS COAT . HOLDS COAT 
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TROUSERS 
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WEST ELCO SUIT HANGER CO., 45 So. Front St, Philadelphia , 
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Colonial Red Cedar Chest 
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. Wedding, 
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i Gift. 





Red Cedar Chest 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO , Dept. 75 Statesville N 
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the apos stle he said Special designs for every outdoor sport; 
If you believe in miracles you ca foreign models and distinctive styles. 
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“Certainly you mu esire me 
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Hotel Sherman . 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 


Although open but a few 
months, the Hotel Sherman 
has already the reputation 











of being Chicagos most de- 
sirable stopping place. 


Every one of its 757 Rooms has its 
Private Bath and Running Ice Water 





The I lotel Sherman offers the traveler every ¢ onvenience, comfort and 
luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 
rooms and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two 
bed rooms and two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. 



















here is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money | 
as the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: 










“Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises will be 
in store foryou. One surprise will come when you behold the excellence, 
complete ness and quiet magnificenc e of the plac e. Your second sur 
prise will come when you see the very moderate amount of your bill.” 
Elbert Hubbard has also written ‘‘A Little Journey to Hotel 
Sherman,'’ which we will be glad to send, free, upon request 


The College Inn—America’s Famous 
Restaurant—is in the Hotel Sherman 


Joseph Beifeld, President 
Frank W.. Bering, Manager 


Owned and Operated by 
Hotel Sherman Co 
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Get into the ‘automobile business 


wihows any investment 
le business. More than 


caterer oC THE 
e course at home and can SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


The Automobile College of Washington Inc 
Washington, D. C 


SHORTHAND é all told is 
IN 30 DAYS | coolest and rich- 








the 





Bovd Syliaby System ahd ly nine varacters 
| os i no “shading '’— no ‘‘word est smoke 
gus i not peedy penct al system that can be 
1 of hon ty, ut g spare time. For 


tree Chicago Correspondence 
Scho og 92 28 Chicage Opera ‘Reuse Block, Chicago, Il) 


possible. 








( White Lead? ) hy 


( Hammar Bros. | 











DO YOU realize that the 1911 
YALE Motorcycle ha t 
every endurance contest of note 
held this year? That YALI 
riders are getting more real 
ervice (every day use) out 

their machines than any other 

that YALE dealers have had 
till getting better ser 

hipments of machine 


IT'S EASY TO REMEMBER! 








HAMMAR BROTHERS 
all 


HME pe 


AGENTS pay «area 35¢, FRAMES 15, 1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN $300 


i lit + eae Aller weer free Write for Yale 


(ome Portrait Co., Dept. 2356, 1027 W. Adams St.,Chicago CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave.. Toledo, O 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — 





and are 
ice in 





ind parts than any other 
Ihese are fs that you ar 
to consider when you 


motorcycle 
1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages 
Better than Tea or Cotiee 
A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home 


Everywhere 
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REAL ESTATE BY 
NM AL 4 


Concluded from Page 7 


one -hundred-and-fifty-dollar lot free. 
Kindly present this notice 
days to our bank; 
their fee of cwo dollars for drawing and 
executing warranty deed, acknowledgment 
and notary’ will be delivered 
to you.”” Each 
going to be ten lots free. 


$s record, same 


Four 
hundre cd, whose names were chosen alpha- 
, found they could not guess wrong. 
Theland in question consisted of forty acres 


of rocks, one hundred and thirty miles from 


? 


were only 
beticall y 


own. 


Sometimes the free-lot game is varied by 


the use of bad titles or forged titles A 
citizen of Georgia got into trouble in this 
way advertising lands to which he had no 
title. In ease of any apparent defects he 
simply forged a deed and started out in the 
quitclaim business. This man wrote to a 
printing company, asking if they could 
make an exact reproduction of an old deed, 
printed about 1840. The company, it is 


said, printed eight hundred of these deed 
1} 


and thus gave the operator the machinery 

} ; ] 
for his project. He tose examine the 
records of a given town and, perhaps a 
couple of weeks later, send to the clerk of 
that county forged deeds covering lots held 
under sup} dly valid titles for many 
years. He off red justices of the peace a 
commission of twenty per cent tor elling 
lots and offered to guarantee his own titles. 
He would write to a victim: ‘* We are not 
disposed to annoy or harass you, but hope 


adjust this matter without liti- 
vietim would 


we may 


gation.’” Sometimes the 


pay over the money. This operator was 
convicted. 

Land grants and clouded titles are also 
used as a cloak for nefarious real-estate 


schemes. A year or so ago there Was a con- 
cern operating out in Ohio which sold Texas 
lands that very likely the seller had never 
seen. He missed the location of the 
River by a great many miles, 
towns that did not exist, and 
gave county recorders in Texas trouble in 
trying to find lands described as lying 
within their county lines. 

It takes a certain amount of nerve to run 
a real-estate ente rp) rise the success of which 
rests on fraudulent titles, clouded titles 
forged deeds and quitclaim blackmail. [t 

much easier to take money away from 
the ignorant, approached with 
coarser schemes that are not within the 
purview of the law. Ignorant foreigners, 
mill men and factory folks are easy game. 
The « eee of some Chicago mills are 
regularly 
Chicago |: oo sharks, 
less sand-and-stump lands in Michigan 
These men get their lands for little or noth- 
ing an acre and sell them at any price they 
cu t yin. operate through the columns 
of pi i ers read by the victims, most of whom 
less ignorant and clannish. 


Many instances have been uncovered of 


) 
I ecos 
invented 


sometimes 


W ho can be 


=“ 


are more oO 


foreigners who have turned overtheir entire | 


savings to these land sharks, only to find 


that their “‘farms’’ were whe lly worthless. 
Sometimes they have been left stranded, 
without any means of getting back to the 


city. 

A Chicago coterie for a time operated 
hand-in-glove with a political ring in Michi- 
gan, who worked a delinquent-tax land 
idea. A very — little sear dal ensued, 
resulting In ‘the :ppofntment of a special 
COMMISSION, 


The colored race eS not buy much 
land, but it has not bé€n overlooked in the 
plans of the land fak@rs. An old colored 


couple, now tending a clubhouse over in 
Mic higan, were lured into that country 
as farmers by a glittering advertisement 
They paid in four hundred dollars all they 
could s¢ rape together -and couldn’t get 
back home. [have known of colored settle 
ments in different places —even one in the 
far north of Canada. 

Now, really, there is no potion to work 
a miracle in love or business. Nobody is 
going to give you something for nothing. 
Moreover, selling your home or buying 
your home ought to be an operation of the 
most careful and cold-blooded deliberation 
and judgment. There are plenty of repu 
table real-estate men in every city and town 
in the country. Never buy land or any 
thing else without first carefully investi- 


gating the character of the men with whom | : 
| George B. Woolson & Co., 26 Elm St., New Haven, Ct. 


you are going to do business. 


within three 
and upon payment of 


sucker had thought there 


vorked by a small coterie of | 
who sell them worth- | 
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Files 
of Dependable 


Quality 


LIVERIGHT 
GOLD 


x |] 
MEDAL'* 
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“The File that Files’’ 
Liveright Brothers 


Not in the Trust 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Cadillac Garments 


Made with all th ul nd p ion 
it are put » the hi tcl lresses 
for gre } 

' \ | t nd do 
ha ¢ Big i 
- JF 7 1 ¢ 
& We i V 
Wi | xp 
’ The 1 re 


= oe ar dealer oe ha Padilla 
rmente write us on “phe ‘ian 
ion't a cept anything else 


a 4 Ask for the New Cat- 


alog of Fall Styles 
= &@ SEND 25 CENTS 


( 
Gra 


Cadillac Garment Mfg. Co. 


Price $2.50 57 Farmer St., Detroit, Mich. 














halmers 5c and 10ca 
card of 12. 
ea rl s 


ed pearly butt 
Fish-eye, Be elle d, Smoked, Cup and 
Iridescent Styles ine t ut n 
m the market he! id | by id alers 
mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for stamp and your dealer's 
name. Illustrate 1 Booklet Fre “e 


All Sizes. 


HARVEY CHALMERS AND SON 
38 Main Street Amsterdam, N.Y 


Do You Keep! A wn = sone: 
Cash Account? : 
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The 1912 %£4) for $1,000 


( Designed by R. Ie. Olds) 








A Temporary Price — Made to Learn if This Price Can Be Profitable 


This price is as y 
bye t to change Never 
tor car maker ittempted 1 I 
roney We may find that it « int be d 
jut the car itself is not an experiment 
the latest creation of Mr. R. E. Olds I 
cee « ' ny byl 


an expericn 


On it 1 


Qur rashest « 


An Innovation 
1} times . M ad ae ori 


5 al 


machinery and 
le Ss by one s 
Che older « 
ardized now. 
irom year to 


corrected. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “si.'" Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 








The New Reo 
“Thirty” 


Five-Passenger 
Tonneau 
Four 4x4'2-inch 
Cylinders 
108-in. Wheel Base 
The Best of 
Magnetos 
34x3'2-inch Tires 


A roomy, powerful 
Fore-Door Car— 
Mr. Olds’ finest 
creation —for just 
$1,000 


} 
“ 


Tor 
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Three new Jackson Cars which inspire inter- 
esting comparisons—in power, size, and price 












Model 52, 1912 Jackson—$1800 
50 Horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 124 inch wheelbase 
prings front and rear; 36 inch wheels. Extra roomy 
body. Price includes demountable rims, gas tank, hort 
| | } | 
| | (1124) INCHES | | 
8 | 16 |24/ 32 | 40! 48| 56 | 64! 72 | BO | 88 | 96 | 104} Ile | 120 |124 
Model 42, $1500, is built on the same beautiful lines, with 40 horse Model 32, $1100 30 horsepower, 4 « I tor; 110 ’ 
power, four eylinder motor; 118 inch wheelbase; full elliptic spring wheelbase; full elliptic rings fro wl rear; 321 1 wheel ; 
front and rear; 34 x 4 tire Roomy five-passenger body. Price in includes gas lamps and oil | 
cludes full equipment of top, windshield, gas tank, ete 
Hold the prices of these cars in the back of Do you see how far forward tl mbination 
your mind for a moment. irries you toward the riding qualities 
Make a mental note of the fact that the Jackson have made you long for the most expensive 
is not an untried product—that this is not cal 
the first, or the second, or the third, but the Phat the new Jacks in el ‘ 
eleventh annual Jackson announcement. su can see for yourselt 
It is the element of sustained reputation which But we would prefet ut ( 
makes this announcement noteworthy. of line and design as an after-consice 
Consult your recollection of the Jackson.  Re- . We want you to concentrate yout ry upon 
“ge Jackso No hill too steep Ne want you | 
call the remarkably kind things you have the efficiency of the cars from an engineering 
heard of it in the past ten years. No sand too deep tandpoint 
Then turn, first, to the question of horsepower: ae We believe you will pronounce thi the easiest 
eof It means a car that runs willingly under any ae ears ; 
a full fifty for the new Model 52; a full pan yer titi that will tal riding cars the country has produced ny 
“ and ¢ n s a Cat ‘ ake til 1 > ° 
forty for the new Model 42 and a full 30 for oe le *y aa i : ae G ‘d pono price under $3000; and equa east 
grade or a hi thro ud or sand ' 
the new Model 32 Jack on. srade © 1 Ar pul Woughn Mu I tl car over that price 
: without relying on its momentum to cart 
Bear in mind that you have usually found the it through We believe xa will find thet T eat the 
| el re on tor a pri ‘ 0 } CSO . rhe 1 tine ail le ot pows wheell ist ine 
rer ogee Le eben low as these Jackson \nd note, please, that the incorporation of inte dag age deed ae geo gat 
prices, ina lack of horsepower. wis springs, which are the Jack full-ellipti 
qualities presumably reserved to cars of a al , i “2 
: . : ° ° . ° ° ont and rear, on < MOCdeci 
After a year or so, the man who has bought a higher price, does not end with the installation ee ae eal 
) ° - ; , , . , 
cal “3 ting r : than $2000 has frequently said of this engine of magnificent energy. We believe you will agree with us that they 
to himselt, Isa om4t ety vo a . Pe . . "1 ; i sti tl prestige of the 
“te d habe ee, I aa" ood Everything else is in keeping—everything that seriously call into question eaeee Is e ta 
ar, but— - 7 ; . F rele prices otor car division 
ca | under-powered and sluggish. should reinforce a power plant capable ot higher iced motor car di 
Some of the very best cars at about $2000 have meeting the extremest emergencies. We have confidence that you will pronounce ' 
) tu b i Oo ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 1} ’ 1a] tril n 
be n marked by this poverty of power and You have the long wheelbase which makes you them the season’s most valuabk ntribution 
tiffness of actio ae ree Ses BoP eS oe 
— ; er. dissatisfied with your own short, hard-riding Oo TOROF CAS PEOGrS For eles = 
Furthermore, you will be surprised to find that car, after you've once experienced the gliding have been gradually preempting the special , 
many cat elling for $2500 and $3000 fall luxury of the larger type. prerogatives of the costliest cat Y 
ha : : “the ; . ‘ —— A 
short ol the new STSOO Jac kson in thi one In this new thirty horsepower Jac kson at $1100 Mo t ol thre Jack on dealet ire Te idy now to 
{ : , gee | as ae th ns ) 
a a Wheelbase of 110 inches and 32 inch wheels; how and demonstrate the principal 191 i 
kifty horsepower in Model 52; forty horse- in the forty horsepower, five-passenget Jackson model ’ 
power in) Model 42; thirty horsepower in at S1500, a wheelbase of 118 inches and 34 If, however, our: representative in your locality 
Model 32; means vastly. greater efficiency inch wheels; in the fifty horsepower Jackson has not yet received his cars, write us for the { 
than $1800, $1500 or $1100 has brought you at $1800, a wheelbase of 124 inches and 36 191? literature ind try to be patient until 
belore. inch wheel we can vet cars Into your territot i 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1020 East Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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Carter missed three tackles, 
and a successful buck walked al 


Then one of the Varsi 


nally across the field. 


< near the side line and, 


r tackle around the neck 




















to make a leaping 





beneath the icy boring 





team; and simultaneo 





cade of fluid mud. 





that cloaked him descended 
to his thighs, to his 
ished: and that eart 


























In place of complicated gears, valves, pumps 


In place of leather bellows or rubber diaphragms, 
which from thei very nature must soon leak and 
Wear out 


| 7 
lhe Sturtevant vacuum cleaner has a revolving fan. 


It is the same fan principle It has produced a cleaning 
by which other Sturtevant ma- powerota continuous efficie ns 
chines suck great cargoes of never known before, vet so 1 
Wheat from the holds of ship . ular in its action that it will not 
imple, powerful, steady. injure the most delicate fab 

here is nothing to the Stur- Ie has freed household va 
tevant except that fan, a motor yum cleaning from every draw- 

d a dust screen. back. ITt1 1 new ideal of 

Yetithas made overthewhole | cleanliness, of health,of comfort: 

4 , ' » no 

cess of vacuum cleaning. ee oe ae 

It has swept away every ves- ovat With itsten cialt 
tige of complex mechanism. it cleans e\ rt of surfac 

It ha replaced peri hable and reach ( I corner, It 
parts with steel and aluminum | will more than | for itselt 
which years of usecannot impair. | every y it 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
*BAVE TIME AND FREIGHT io. a ae | 


CG COMPANY 


SSS Agr aes 
Sturtevant. 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANE 










“American” Cash Registers 


Many Styles and Sizes 


ant. 1 f \ = ov! 
: | f fi \\ LCC OTT 
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Total Adder —— Columbus, Ohio 
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rue 


Instead it 


you 


morning If you do not 
arise, it repeats, and 
twenty seconds later it 
speaks again It will 
continue to do so every 
twenty seconds for five 


minutes unless you arise 





and turn the switch 
If vou travel, carry it with you 
Put it into your bag with or 
without leather case you 
will find it ticking and unin 
jured when you need it at night 
i Actual Size. Hardly larger th } 
Furnish your guest room with ae ' 
a Junior Tattoo. Your guests will be at ease, independent of servant's calls, and 
will be sure to be punctual, if it is desirable 
Are 1 ! ekeeper When you place 3 r bread or cal t t et the Ju 
lattoo alarm at th lesired h ( ‘ it your work At the prope tw varn 
to open the 
the Junior Tattoo—then the N lave no re m for tardir 
able and durable We make it in our fine Watch Depar 
but if you cannot secure it ea in rownt each 
or black leather case) ' n ) vant We w le € 
Please mention your dealer 
t rt stor Che Uprising of Jot Han esman, with a full 
d iption of tt ‘iad tren 40 1 t ame of dealer 


The 


The alarm clock with many uses 


Until you own a Junior ‘Tattoo you have 
not half known or appreciated the luxury 


an alarm « loc k. 


ruse in your ow 
i in the morn 
1al It does no 
le, jarring, clang! 


ple 


1 with a cheery 


Che 
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you to reproduce, photographically, every subtlety of an artist’s style, 
to reac 


particular scope and refinement; one capable of 


enjoyment is spontaneous and personal, the tonalities beautiful, the artistic 


illus 


She Paldwsi 
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The 


Of marvelous simplicity and accomplishment; a mechanism enabling 
- Or 


Ihe distinctive « 


Baldwin player-mechanism is the mate ideal of the Baldwin Piano. 


‘| he result is 


ion complete. 


— 
—— ol 


1 into the lines your own interpretation of the composer’s meaning. 


és i+ 
a new kind of player music 


Che Falhwin Company 





et 






Good Music For Your Guests 


includ- 
at 


Che best of fine 
every body 


music, 
s favorite, 
tant command 


Baldwin Plaper-Piano 


con 


’ 


haracter of the Baldwin Piano exacted a **Player’’ of 
fully exploiting Baldwin-tone. 


in which the performer’ s 


Let us send you the Book of the 


BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO 





142 West Fourth Avenue CINCINNATI 
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kitchen at the rear, and simplifying the rest 
to two big halls, separated by folding doors, 


along the center of which the long tables 
ran. Carter seated himself timidly in the 
interior hall, at the foot of the second table, 
which was the table of the serubs and 


Freshmen. 

He sat there and ate asin adream. At 
his table the men, most of them new, did 
not know each other well; there was a 
silence here, partly from this fact, partly 
from the subjugating atmosphere that 
came from the other long room, where sa 
the Varsity and its brilliant substitutes. 
jefore Carter the long plane of cloth 
stretched white, cut here and there by a 
glass vase in which stood rigid a bouquet of 

1 


celery, and lined by glowing and batt« 

faces. Then came the open folding foes 
and then the other table, about which 
sat the Varsity men. They sat at ease, 
the men of legend, plying knife and fork, 
conversing shortly between mouthfuls. A 


comradeship bound them, ar 1d the sense of 
their place in a rigid hierarchy. Carter 
opened wide upon them his eyes and hi 
ears. Snatches of their talk came to him: 
‘Rotten today!” ‘Did you see the 


kid 


run, though?”’—‘‘ That was a good one you 
gave me; you wait till I get my chance 
Whenever at Carter’s table a voice wa 


raised some one from over there bellowed: 
‘Not so much noise; heigh, you Fresl 
men!”’’ Suddenly one threw a hot potato 
across the table and a short but vivid 
“‘rough-house”’ followed, to the delight and 
admiration of the lower table. 

After a while Carter’s attention traveled 
even beyond the Varsity table, beyond it to 


the 


the door, ajar, of the small room by 
entrance. It was there that Blair dined 
with the manager. Carter’s eyes went 


there and remained there. They remained 
there as upon a shrine. 
He had finished at last, however, with- 


out being conscious of how he had done 


so, his rare roast beef, his potatoes, his 
oatmeal water and pudding. It was late; 
he would be missed at home. Picking up 
his grip, he slid along the wall. He went up 


on his toes instinctively as he passed the 
Varsity table; and by the small room, with 
its door ajar, he hurried as if frightened. 
At the end of the earline, at the bridge 
over the little creek, he had to wait rather 
long before the lighted car came clatter- 
ing into the switch. He got inside, taking 
a corner forward. There was another wait. 
The motorman came through, controller 
in hand; the conductor swung the trolley 


to the rear; back upon the platform he 
looked at his watch meditatively, then 
came inside and sat down. He rose again, 
looked once more at his watch, and his 


hand rosetothestring abovehim. Twobells 
sounded forward, followed by the motor- 
man’s resonant clang, and the car moved 
shiveringly out of the switch. 

There was a patter of hurried feet out 
in the night, the thump of a springy land- 
ing upon the platform; the door slid open 
closed. Blair walked down the aisle and 
threw himself into the corner opposite Car- 
ter. Only when comfortably arranged did 
he look up and see Carter. A short nod 
followed the glance. Without a pause he 
slid out of his pocket a yellow-backed book 
and began reading. 

The flush that had suffused Carter’s face 
at this brusk entry and short salutation 
gradually left him; from half-closed lids, 
furtively, he watched Blair. Whenever, 
turning a page, the latter seemed liable to 
raise his attention from the book, Carter 
turned his head quickly and looked forward 
into the window, opaque with night, at his 
elbow; but there were long moments when 
his observation waggundisturbed. There 
was about Blair, about his face, his hair, his 
colla*, his tie, his garments, a certain inapec- 

cability common to the other Varsity men 
It seemed as if these men, coming out of 
toil and sweat and effort and mud, felt a 
need of erasing the memory with things 
immaculate and fresh. In Blair there was 
more. His blond hair, beneath the well- 
set hat, was plastered upon the temples; 
his fingernails were trimmed and polished; 
his trousers, cut to an extreme style, were 
pressed; a pearl pin stuck in his tie 
quettishly askew; a carnation was in his 
buttonhole; there was in his appearance 
something indefinably festive. Suddenly 
Carter felt floating back in his mind rumors 
that had come to him before; vague hints 
of impetuous and unruly living, always in- 
fallibly brought forth wherever, in groups, 
the captain’s field prowesses were recounted, 
and which enveloped his personality with 
a haze of mystery and romance. Where was 


CO- 
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h e going now, with that 


ing and festive air after the day’s work, in 
the full season of preparation ne, captain 
of the team, center of its hopes and bearer 


































































of its responsibilities? ‘\ isions flamboyant 
and unrealistic surged into Carter’s young 
and ingenuous brain; he saw an under- 
ground p 1: ice and a round table about which 
fellows raised foami ylasses: an indis- 
tinct, silken and multicolored whir! 1 
bot iq iets of bared bosoms 
‘Did you get hurt t?” 

Carter fell t back n real eartt It wa 
Blair who question; it had 
sounded loud in the empty car. He w: 
leaning forwar -d, nger ¢ iged be 
tween the closed p of th ook: he wa 
looking straight a ter and upon his f 

ry no smi Di l i d er 
ous solicitude. Carter is! I eye 

. , hich. he found 
cr ily r - 
ge ol p 
B | leaning 
at ) Tu t 
irler y } Ne 
( inswefr 
‘ é 1 
his indiscreet reilectior to this man, ! 
captain to whom a pain 
something to trample und It w: 
a saphead miy who could be rt I 
could avow hurt. No i agai! 
frov f surprised 
i 1! i t oO 
count issed the id 4 
smue ne he dropped I Dac 
into. hi er, reopened his bi i 
resumed hi eading A 1 é ter 
Carter, looking out « v | 
corner approach; he ed ul ! 1 
got out 
k to sleep that r} eX 
tion of fine visio ] r e eve 
the da presente nemse é t 
director sayi ( t I 
see you”: B ond 
lear g torward 1e¢ ! 
pockets, saying, “I war ep ‘ 
practice on the field tl I 
first tackle—the prof { 
houlde f he 
Througl he ’ y7 
a juliet y } / mille 
floated, crea e < i le ¢ tr 
dictio of hostili ev B 
there wa e ride in the ear, Blair 
ing forward, solicitou Did you 
get hurt? d the proud r “No, 
sir.” At rl vheime e sleepy bo 
ut tnat 1 rT followe eve hile 
wake still trailed in his soul, y a Savag 
resolution for the morré 

Tomorrow he would s} them! It pre- 
sented itsell to him ne l 
white, glitter r shee r hich he romped 
godlike; —— fleet, hard and strong. 
And on that glittering sheen his eyes closed. 

The night ' was long. Througl he 
aware of himself with a sort of double pe 
sonality: aware of I ssing he 
and sore; aware in e depths of obli 
of sudden vivid recollectio: hat set his 
heart palpitating inger for 


the coming day, 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Present! they heard I the 

stairs and they knev the chief, ¢ \. 

uw’ coming—and they | v, also, 

vigor of Nl ¢ that he Wa 











ip the tairs and 

pounded int He held crumpled 

in his h and a CO] y of that mor *s paper 

and as he entered he aln I ed: ‘Who 

wrote that stor ? Tell me ho wrote that 
tory?” 


members ol ne 


vehind 


rouble, the 


to themselves 


Scenting t 
stall tried obscure 


A few sl 








papers and desks. d out. 
Who wrote that stor Mr. Dana 
demanded again. ‘‘I want to know who 
wrote that story?” 
‘What story is that, Mr. Dana?” asked 


Chester S. Lord as pleasantly as possible, 





wondering which of his bright young men 
was going to catch a 

‘That football story,” said Mr. Dana. 
‘That football story, Mr. Lord. It reads 
like a page out of Homer!” 


And the man who wrote it got a raise. 
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“The Car of Minute Detail ’’ 


The Realization of An Ideal 


AKI AAND Cars for 1912 represent the fulfillment of ideals and plans whic h we have be en we rking 


on for two years—ideals that have reached full growth. 

Experiments and tests have proven beyond a doubt that we have made no mistake. 

It has been our aim to manufacture, for 1912, Models that will become motor car standards for their 
respective horse power rating, and fill every want for power and speed. 


This we have accomplished. 

For the coming season we announce a complete line of models which embody principles accepted by 
the leading automobile manufacturers of the world. 

Models “45”, “40” and “30” are uniform in design and construction 
length of the wheel-base and the power. 


| 


the only difference being the 


These models are all equipped with unit power plants—the motor, clutch and transmission bein, 


one complete unit. 








Note these important features. Leather-faced cone clutch,with springs under leather for smooth starting; selective trar 
miussion, three speeds forward and reverse ; chrome nickel gears and shafts; dro p forged I-| eam axles, rear axles full floatin 
type with removable differential ; square tube radiators, large cooling surfaces; dual ignition system magnet nd batter 

All chasses are eve nly balan ed. All parts be ar true relation hip to ea h other Each chass is a comple t 
The four component parts—the motor, clutch, transmission and diflerential—are true separately and to each other Lhe 
with precision and deliver the maximum power to the rear wheels with the least possible horse power | 


J 


Simplicity and accessibility have been our first aim These two features insure freedom from trouble and e 











maintenance. The motor valves are enclosed, making the power plant not only noiseless, but protected from dust and 
Ihe removable differential makes the driving gears readily accessible for oiling and adjustment 

Since their inception the ps pulanity of Oakland Cars has been increasing steadily year after year 

Judge us by our past perlormanc e, as well as by our new product. Yaklands have been victorious for many year 
hill climbs, road and track events. Tests like these absolutely prove the v nderful efficiency of the car 

1912 Oaklands have been driven in extended tests, under the severest strains, under all road conditions for m 











Their performance has satisfied us. 


Our Line For This Season 


The New Oakland Leader The New Model “ = 
nside « notor x2'/4 


The New Model “40”—$1450—Roomy, powerful, silent; 5 | fall fection sees Prest-O-Lite 
motor 414"x 434": S$ c 412": den t ' full r 


thousands of miles 


45” 


$2100—7 passenger, fore 
4," 5 


axe; 


senger, tore door tour ng car; inside control; able mn kel apy ie 

carbure te r Square tube radiator; Prest-O-Lite tank; wheel base | 12" The New Model “30”—$1200—F ini Tor = 

tires 34" x4", wer, fose-dece towing cet : i einen tari 

” carburet est e tar wheel ba 6" P 4" 
Other Types of the New Model “40 #3 Pret-O-Lite teak; wi 106"; ¢ u3Y, 

— = - The “ Oakland Oriole $1200— 30 H.P. Roadster, | 

“Sociable” Roadster —$1450—Torpedo body, unique in seating enahes AP MP. Piast ee teak: selaal Genie 100": tees S20 

eRe eaegebones The Model “26”—$1050 with for ; $1000 

“Colonial” Coupé—$1900—Perfectly finished ; electrically passenger, 30 H.P. Roadster; Batt p Gray; motor 4"x 4; 

seats three persons 100": tires ° " 


and Ave., Pontiac, Michigan 


Established dealers are invited to 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 2000 Oakl 


Write for Advance Catalogue 
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Two New Additions to the Mitchell Family 


Birth of the Mitchell 5-passenger Six at $1,750 and the Mitchell 2-passenger smart 
ventleman’s roadster at $950. And the parents doing remarkably well. 
‘Time is narrowing down for a Survival of the Fittest in the automobile business. The cheaply built 


car and the *“ stoc k affair’’ are OW th 7) has Van. Hi sterical  huying 1s WO WMOre. The public is vociferous in it 
¢,/] 


demand for the AveA-c/ass, /ow-cost car, “ON the Mitchell star is still in the ascendency. 


We’ veadded two handsome and robust ‘‘ babies" to the Mitche neand are now equipped 
to ratePapedlak ogg pic Sat way comcntn ‘thet i a oo ee ¢and 


the héad Cal I on ie mere 


Two New Mitchell Dibins: 


The Mitchell Five-Passenger Six ne 
Family Touring Car,at . . . . $1, 750 


The Mitchell Two-Passenger smart Seti. $950 


man’s Roadster,at ........ 





These two cars are real automobile They’ ve got the real Mitchell blood the market t o little money as $32. 0 The Light Six i little brother of 
them Dhey are the work of a factory that has never experimented at public the Big Six, and it’s got all the Mitchell ! fan eing 
expense, d sells its goods on merit The two-passe n oadster 1s a revelatior It has t horse power a 
Dhe new passenger Six at $1 (his m0 experiment We've been buildis POO ine vheel base It atull wh automobile It full of style ro 
Sixes tor vears and we know Aext We are pionee in the maku of the dappe daint vet muscled like a Hercules, a built for Se e, no 
moderate-priced Six —the only concern in the world that ever put a Big Six or compete with the cheap runabout So now that the Mitchell line reads like t 
Mitchell 2-passenger gentleman's 25h. p. roadster, at. . . . $ 950 Mitchell 5-passenger light six cylinder 40 h. p. touring car, at . $1,750 
Mitchell 4-passenger “30” touring car,at . . . . .... 1,150 Mitchell 7-passenger big six cylinder 50 h. p. touring car, at . 2,250 
Mitchell 5-passenger “30” touring car,at . . . ..... 1,350 Prices F. O. B. Racine 
ar im the t eve one wit! the range t All t t Is that a N t isn’t I t MITCHELL SERVICE 
beve one ot these car I ol the finest materials that t} It’ & the biggest thing that has ever been ae in the automo 
ed. We use chrome nickel steel as a@ matte of course. \\« bile business M 
v there nothing else that w lo quite ve ind we're cranh t ‘ We furnish a new “part free for every oan that proves 
We maintain exte e laboratories tor the ana ot materia nd we ion" t tale defective 
anybody's say-so 1 t these drat eq ped with 7 M 
Mit i il equippe 1 y th toy ™ itdort lua ignition, five ir 1 { t t 
it Extra demountable rim with each of the Sixe \ irs equipped whe i buy and cease ' he ipa i W 
te ned to prevent exce heat tor those occupying tront seat Ne M all I lfrant ip to th it t 1 


Now, you've got our creed and our promise. If this advertisement strikes you favorably, write for detailed information and plant book. Will send you books that are on the square 
The car you ought to have —at the price you ought to pay. ‘‘Sv/ent as the foot of time.’ 


Branches: 





oe. ' i a in uropean 
NEW YORK U al ofl Sanna hy Vf SN SP _, . sd a . 
PHILADELPHIA ALKKKG KAKILL RY KD LLKYKYY (Q, ranches: 
RRANTA ‘ ° 214n OC) @® AW LONDON 
ALLAS OP) a Uy [ALUN [UVb.n). a 
KANSAS CITY PAA VARA NA PARIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
This is the firm that has built the famous Mitchell-Lewis wagon for over 75 years. 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE §S 


Conctuded from Page 235 


exactly the right thing from the day we 
turned him loose on this proposition until 
today. Our business manager has worked 
his nails off trying to get business for this 
kind of a newspaper. The fact that the 
paper has been run right is demonstrated 
by that circulation statement. I’m sat 
isfied—also I’m convinced. I don’t need 
any further evidence to prove to me that 


can’t make a newspaper succeed and 
solely for the benefit of the reader. 
worth twenty thousand dollars to 
We'v what we started 
e made a sixty-thousand 
llar experiment in this kind of journal 


m and we've dto put thisr lewspaper 


you 
run it 
It’s 
find tnat 
do we'y 


peen 
out. e aone 


out to 


f 
faile 


remains but to close up 





over. Nothing 
shop, pack our machinery, charge our sixty 
thousand to profit and loss, forget it 





Butler replied promptly *That’s 





€ 
I feel about it.’””, Ashman was only a1 
instant behind him. ‘So do ; ” he said. 
Austin studied the balance she 1moment 
and then joined the majorit I hate 

to admit it,” he said with a sympathet 
|’ ou rer Egg 


me these elec 


This town 





the verge oO 





turning upside down; and when it 


we'll get the credit for it and we'll get 





more readers, and then well get the | 

ne It’s coming, Just as sure as the su 
rise¢ You don't need to lose that sixt 
ho i dollars All you need to do is to 
put in twenty tl i dollars more 
mr hy) x } + + t nda % "1 
probably no nat n and well nave 
a property here worth a quarter of a mull 


that cost us only a hundred thousand 


Why The Sun Need Not Have Set 


Austin admitted that I be right 


t migh 
, Butler and Ashman s r 


‘aid F Was CTa 











rgued and pleaded the rest of the after 
noon, and spent thee vening describing the 
civic, political and commercial conditio 
of St. James as I understood them; but 


Mell But! er and Ashman were immovable 











Finally I gave up, and we agreed to make 
the next , » the last. I prepared 
ne paper vV ame care and thought 
ith which I had prepared every previou 
sue. I even printed an edit , advo 
iting the adoption of the charter, ju 
i The Sun were to be there to help i 
the electior The only difference bet wee 
that last day’s paper any other wa 
hat it carried a small two-column box o1 
ts first page announcing its suspension 


! ving as the reason that it 
all of its receipts and sixty 
more in two years, and hac 
vinced that there 


from advertisers. 





1ad Spe nt 
id dollars 


and git 





tho 
pecome col 


} 
i 
Was no den 





year later I returned to St. J 


ames tor 





I had felt pretty sick ove 
wasted e ff rt and time 


only to the 





credit of experience 


in set. 1 had had no difficulty 
a managing editorship in a d 
it an advanced salary; but I 
terribly disappointed, both 


ablish the 
our methods and in the 


t fifth interest in a 


ur effort to est 
loss of Op} 
Oo own a 
property and eventually 
the salary roll to a pri 
nalism. I went back to St. James prepa 
to find all the good I had accompli 
\ all the political and sox ial prog 
halted and turned I expected 

to find the same old crowd of business I 
and professional 
town. I found, instead, 
everything for whict 
years had been established duri 
I had been away. The first m 
St. James was my old friend Harry Street. 
“Well, well, well!” he said warmly 
slapped me the shoulder and shool 
hands heartily; ‘I’m certainly glad 
you, and I want to apologise ! 
for ope rd my eyes. I was all wrong about 
you 1and TheSun. You were right in every- 
thing you « did, only we didn’t understand 
it then. Youshowed us. We're a different 
town now; we're different people. We've 
turned over a new leaf. This city " 
hummer; business is booming and the old 
crowd that used to stand in the w ol 


to lit my 


rietorship in 








aone 


back. 
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lightning and making this a real place to 
live. Taxes have 
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only regret is that the weren't whooped 
r ago. The Sun pointed the way and ated 
rred us up, and I’m ashamed of myself 

for the — I bn eden sp ng it out of bus 


ess. If you’dst 


r mt i ‘tone 
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“Stetsons cost more by the pair—less by the year.” 
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ournalism pays In that the The Stetson Shoe Company, South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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Poultry Secrets 
: Disclosed 


We offer to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret 
methods of many of the most successful poultrymen of America. 
Asa rule these secrets have been guarded with extreme care, for 
it is on them that the great successes have been built. They have 

| thousands of dollars. They will cost YOU 
minutes to write us. 











cost years of lal “93 and 
only a trifle and a few 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, Associate Editor American Poultry Advocate, 
has had exceptional opportunities and the closest friendship with poultry- 
They have freely told him many of their most 
jealously treasured secrets, many others we have bought, and this scat- 
tered material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s own valued methods, 
has now been collected in book form It must be clearly understood that 
every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


“Poultry Secrets” 


First published in 1908, this collection of the carefully guarded secrets 
of famous poultrymen created a sensation in poultry circles. It has run 


through thirteen editions, and is still selling at a lively rate. 


CONTENTS READ WHAT PURCHASERS SAY 
SECRETS OF FOWL BREEDING Bur ecret t ed Farm Jour try 
‘ M ecret. Mendel's Secret ind ery much 4 
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men ail over the country 
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Oddities and 
Novelties 


Queer Uses for Cedar Wood 


NQUIRY by the Government’s Forest 

Bureau shows that white cedar was prob- 

ably the first of American woods used in 
the building of pipe organs. A Germanorgan 
builder named Mittleberger, having come 
to Philadelphia, observed that the patter 
of rain on the white cedar roofs made 
sounds highly musical to the ear, “like a 
roof of copper or brass,’’ and so was led to 
try the material in his work. He declared 
that the tones emitted by the cedar pipes 
were finer than from metal. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia a special 
class of artisans grew up known as ‘“‘cedar 
coopers,” because they wrought in this 
wood exclusively. Their chief trade was 
in churns, pails, firkins and washtubs—a 
belief being popularly current to the effect 
that this material possessed medicinal qual- 
ities and imparted such qualities to its 
contents. It was even imagined that water 
issuing trom . white-cedar spigot wa 
especially healthful. 

Much of the fighting by which the Revo- 
lutionary War was brought to a successful 
close with gunpowder made of 
white-cedar charcoal. 

The Indians of the Northwest coast have 
always used red cedar for their wonderful 
totem poles, not only beca and 
they could work it easily 


was done 


use it 1s soft 


vith their rude 


tools, but for the reason that it could be 
counted upon to resist decay for an extraor- 
dinary length of time. Some of these 


the likeness of 
much artistic 
woodcarving 
exceeding in size the 
deors of European 


gigantic treetrunks hewed in 
men and beasts, often with 
skill, are the largest pieces of 
in the world, greatly 
largest columns and 
cathedrals. 

In former days these Indians made fully 


as much use of the bark as of the wood. 
With it they roofed, ceiled and papered 
their huts. They wove long strips of the 
bark, sometimes thirty feet in length, into 
mats, which they used for beds, blanket 
and tablecloths. Of the same material they 
made clothing; and they twisted it into 


ropes for dog-harness, fishlines, snares for 
wild animals and nets for catching fish. 
They even made food of it, beating the bark 
to a pulp and saturating it with salmon oil. 

The leadpencil industry in this country 
consumes one hundred and ten thousand 


tons of red cedar annually. It is stated 
that the cost of the wood for a pencil i 
about three-fourths of a cent, ninety per 
cent of the raw material going to waste. 


Much of this waste, is worked up 
into carpet-paper So reduced is the supply 
of this indispensable wood that agents of 
the pencilmakers look eagerly for old cedar 
rail fences, of which they secure 
by replacing them with modern fenees of 
woven wire. 

Complaint is made that 
single out red-cedar telephone poles for 
attack and excavate nests in them, 
times so weakening them that they snap 
off in storms. It is thought that the soft 
ness of the wood and possibly its odor in- 
vite the birds. Attempts them 
away by plugging the nests with stones 
usually make matters worse; for under 
such circumstances they excavate new 
holes alongside the stone-packing in the old 


nowever, 


possession 


woodpeckers 


some 


to drive 


ones, and the pole is further weakened. 


More Light, More Profits 


ONDON'S supply of electricity is gen- 
erated inalarge number of smal! central 
stations and current for manufacturing 
purposes costs more than ours, which is 
generated in one large station. When the 
salesman is added to our large central 
station he disposes of twice as much 
current for manufacturing purposes as 1S 
sold for lighting, whereas London is steadily 


| losing manufacturing establishments be- 


cause cheap electrical power is not available. 
If a force of American electricity salesmen 
were sent out in London the y would prob: i- 
bly begin by increasing the lighting con- 
sumption of “juice,” for London offices, 
shops and workrooms are not well lighted; 
and British employers genérally have still 
to learn, as ours have learned through the 
electricity salesmen, that more light means 
more work from employees, as well as better 
spirits, fewer blunders and fewer accident 
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Who Foots the Bill? 


éc“ HIS article is just as good 


and costs less than the X 

brand because it doesn’t have 

to stand such heavy advertis- 
ing expense,” says a certain grocer. 
Is he right? Is it an expense? Is ad- 
vertising an expense ? 

The average person looks on the 
millions of dollars of advertising car- 
ried by magazines of national circula- 
He believes that 
it is taken out of the pockets of some- 
body, though he doesn't have a clear 
idea who the sufferer is. 


tion as an expense. 


Let us see who really foots the bill. 


Is it the Manufacturer ? 


Every maker of automobiles or flour 
or any other article, is using his best 
brains to manufacture his wares as 
economically as possible and to put 
them into your hands with the least 
possible cost to himself. His criticism 
on every plan and method is mer- 
ciless, and if advertising were an 
expense, instead of an investment 
that pays him well, he would stop it 
instanter. 


But more: A big business can be 
run more economically than a little 
one. Advertising makes business 
bigger and in this respect too it pays 
for itself out of savings in running 
expenses. 


Is it the Salesman? 


Two salesmen travel through Ohio, 
we will say, selling refrigerators. One 
offers a refrigerator that the public 
knows nothing about, and his trip 
yields orders for $4,000.00. The other 
sells a refrigerator which everybody 
knows favorably through advertising. 
His orders will amount to $20,000.00. 
Now the hotel bills, railroad fares 
and other expenses will be the same 
for each, and these raust be paid for 
out of the prohts of the trip. Which 
will be able to command the larger 
salary ? 

A certain clothing house eight 
years ago did an annual business of 


$3,000,000, and the cost of selling the 
goods amounted to 8%. Good adver- 
tising has since then increased their 
annual business to $15,000,000, and 
the cost of selling, including advertis- 
ing expenditures, has fallen to 5%. 
The salesmen are earning muc h more 
money, and the advertising has en- 
abled them to do it, because while 
their commissions are smaller, their 
sales are made easier and more than 
trebled in volume. 


Is it the Store Keeper? 


Dead stock or goods that won't sell is 
the cause of most failures among retail 
stores. Good advertising is the best pos- 
sible assurance that goods will sell. Ad- 
vertising familiarizes customers with the 
goods, and makes quick, easy sales. In- 
stead of the retailer footing the bill for 
national advertising, he finds in it one of 
the greatest builders of his prosperity. 


Is it You —the Customer ? 


In everything you buy, you pay for 
three things: The raw materials, the cost 
of making, the cost of selling. So, if 
you choose, you can say that you “paid” 
for the machinery which makes good 
shoes cost you less than they did twenty 
years ago. In the same way, you “pay” 
for the advertising which enables the 
manufacturer, through increase of his 
business, to put better value into his 
shoes. So, if you choose, you may say 
that the salesman and retailer “ pay” for 
advertising which, while it may lower 
their percentage of profit, increases their 
earnings. So, if you choose, you may 
say that the manufacturer “pays” for the 
advertising which swells his dividends 
by diminishing the expenses of selling 
his goods. Advertising usually lessens 
the cost of articles as measured by their 
quality. 


Is it Lowered Quality ? 


Bill Baker made pies, poor pies, with- 
out trade-mark orlabel. These hesold to 
cheap restaurants, and little did he care 
whether the pies were good or not, be- 
cause they were made to sell and almost 
nobody knew who made them. But one 
day, growing ambitious, he put an 


advertisement of his pies in the paper 
which succeeded beyond his highest 
His small plant was swamped 
As orders « ame in he 


hopes. 
by calls for pies. 
saw himself in a near golden future the 
peerless pie king. Suddenly a new 
thought crashed through Bill Baker's 
serenity —a thought that had never in- 
truded before. His pies were bad 
so bad that nobody would ever buy 
a second one. This flood of orders 
instead of being a promise of for 
tune would ruin his reputation unless he 
delivered good pies. 

In Jaker's plac e, you would have done 
what he did—run to the telephone and 
telegraph to demand instant delivery of 
the best pie-making materials obtain- 
able. Just as you would do, so do most 
manufacturers: Astheir businesses grow, 
they realize more and more keenly that 
their prosperity depends on their mak 
ing goods that their customers will 
continue to buy. 


The Real Answer 


All the questions above have been 
only half-answered. The rest of the re- 
ply is plain when you understand what 
advertising is. 

The constant aim of all human beings 
is to work wise economies in living. 
You don't consider the buttons on youl 
clothes as an expense, because to get 
along without them would be vastly more 
expensive. The manufacturer doesn't 
consider as an expense a $5,000 machine 


which saves him $10,000 in three years’ 


running. 

Now it costs money to sell goods 
We have automatic guns and banjos, 
but no article has been made that is 
automatic enough to sell itself. The most 
costly way of selling goods is to store 
them and wait for purchasers to come. 
The least expensive way is to tell the 
public about them by advertising. 

So, you see, good advertising is paid 
for by everybody and by nobody. By 
everybody, because we all bear oul 
share in earning the money with which 
business is carried on, and by nobody, 
because advertising is a labor-saving 
method of selling goods. 

If you find yourself interested in the 
suoject, write us for a copy of our 
booklet, “National Advertising—TIhe 
Modern Selling I ore e.” 
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OW a man masterfully made him- 
self superior to his surroundings 
and conditions supe ‘rior to every- 
was what I — out on Long 
Island the other day. talked with the 
man and went over hie place to see his 
results, and I found—-which is the vital 
point of it all—that the principles he fol- 
lowed in his busi would, similarly 
followed, give i 


masterful success in any 





IneSs 


business. 

What he did was to take a kind of 
ness that is usually unsystematized 
systematize it; and from the first he was 
as much capital he could 
get. “‘I saw that to make money I must be 
: spend money,” is the way he } 
i ‘and I saw that everywhere there bs ust 
be Sy stem.”’ He does not Si 
words, that he set out ominate condi- 
tions instead of permitting conditions to 


busi 
and 


ready to use 


juts 
it 





in SO Many 
tod 





dominate him; perhaps, indeed, this has 
lways been a subconscious feeling Dut 


the less 





if subconscious it is none 
ingrained and powerful. 


This man’s father was a farmer, but 
















farming did not at first seem to offer a very 
ig be a future for the younger mar 
father had not done partic ularly well 

at it and so the son was set » learn the 

carpenter trade. In this oce uy vation he dili- 
served his time; for although this is 

of today it be gan some quarter of 

ago, when there were still ap 

and when trades were regularly 


> an expert cz 
bent toward me- 





‘to realize 
rd farming. So 


Vard larming. 


alned 
iped 


thus showi Zz 
wisdom from the very first, for one should 
be brave enough to follow his best judg 
ment and strongest inclination even thot igh 
time and money gone into preparation 





along some othe 








He immediate set out to make his 
farming a regular business and to t it 
: — 
in a buciness way. The farm the 
first a burden. This is far from being one 
ot those narratives ol n who, wit 





i, have freely 


ed _ made 


unlimit 


hired nt 





1an made beautifu 
ith h lige problen $ 
the beginning 


beauli 
elds, Dut 
in the making. 
the father, re: 












ive running of 
hat when death 


left to carry it on 


glad to leave 
the farm in 


came and the 


alone there was —_ little of practic il 
difference in the management. 


Spending Money to Get Money 


1 comprised almost 





ortgaged ior about 


value. It was hard to 





needed for 
ryth ! nad 
gint Bi 
a I 4 





VOrt 


It was until the 





patiently trenuously carried on 
some 1at the neighbors began to note 
the incre g prosperity and to stuay the 





which it was brought about. 


} 


methods 
It was seen that this m } 
that his te nde ney was toward the use of 
machinery ad of hands—a tendency 
that he has steadily developed—and that 
he spent money lavishly for fertilizer. I 
have been told by siow- going neighbors 
that at first the y thought | um crazy; and 
even yet they y are not ole e! —- to i 
low him freely, even though they see : 
acknowledge his success. 

This farm was 
extreme points of 











Situated on 


f Long Island, five 





miles from the tern nt of the rail- 
road. New York seemed the natural and 
only market; but even when the railroad 


was reached there was a long and slow and 
expensive rail haul, which from the very 
beginning offered a serious difficulty in 
marketing. But this man did not impa- 
tiently throw the land away to seek some 
farm more practic a le in location, and he 
far from ready to settle down into 
be sing a drudge. He decided to be superior 
o the railroad Ley superior to any single 
mated Not that he antagonized the 

road or that te “ant: agonized him; it 





was 


>» rail- 


was 


BUSINESS HELP 
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in hired help freely; 
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simply necessary, from a business point of 
that he put himself in a superior and 
inde pe endent position. 

He knew that there were other market 
large and important, nearer in miles than 
New York—such cities as New Haven and 
New London too apt to be overlooked DY 
farmers fascinated by the glamour of the 
great city. Asan early and important step 
he bought a sloop, a with this he not onl 
= reach the Connect 

vith his market produce whenever he 
should desire, but 
road 
by taki 
had 


farming, 





view, 








icut shore cities 

o the rail- 

easily than by wagon 

ng a short cut sthe bay. He 
never had a technical educatior 

but from the first he studied har 

the subject. ‘“‘My son sha 


have a good technical farming 


also could get 
terminal more 


acTo 


at books on 
Says. 
L ‘ } 
He knew that 
and gradually 





attention to potatoes and 
ring crops that can wai 
pended rishable sort th 


nacertain day. Inthe 
so developed his fertili 
had stable manure towed 
New York ¢ Ity; 


ties of chemical fertiliz 





and he 





‘ 
results you must spend,” 
understood that I 
sand dollars ev ery ye 
his farm today being a 
twice the original size. 


A Good Business Maxim 





















He soon realized that a sloop, admirable 
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men will tell you admiringly that he knows 
all about altering, repairing and building. 
In the same small building in which he has 
his office there is a little workshop. On his 
farm there is a machine for e possible 
purpose and he personally understands 
every detail of the work. 
Most striking of all is the 
made himself independent of drought! 
This was another very expensive matter, 
on account of the cost of well-digging and 
gasoline engine and pipes. Thirty 
his farm are now under a system of over 
head irrigation, through a series of grid 
ironing pipes carried horizontally from six 


very 


way he has 


acres ol 


to seven feet above the ground and per 
forated with little holes through which 
myriad little streams of water can be sent 


over the ground. 

In the early years his bookkeeping 
showed how much each department and 
each crop cost and netted: but it is charac- 
teristic of the man that after having once 
learned this and learned it thoroughly he 
ceased to keep his accounts in such detail. 
‘“‘T know now, without setting everything 
down, about what each crop costs, handled 
in a certain way, and so I — what I can 
on needless bookkeeping. still keep up 
quite enough to “Ts tebe e track of the 
general run of the 


business 
And that is just it: A business man ought 
not only to be ready to assume any work 


that is necessary, but also to economize on 
it the moment it can be dispensed with. 


This reminds me of a recent curious ex- 
perience in one of the best organized of 
New York retail stores. A department 
head was explaining to me with pride a 
system by which, at the close of every busi- 
ness day, the total profits were figured out. 
He showed me how ingeniously the cost 
and the selling price went in on every sales 
slip and said modestly: *‘I don’t mean that 
this is necessarily done every night, 
would keep the accountants a little too 
late, but if it isn’t done at night it’s done 
in the morning.” 


as it 


A Two-Million:-Dollar Scrap Heap 


A little later, in talking with the general 
manager of the store, I spoke of my admi- 


ration for such a perféct system. ‘“ Yes, 
yes,”” he acquiesced, ‘‘it is really a very 
good system.” He hesitated and then 


smiled. ‘‘ We really can do that every day 
if we want to: and it is just as well to have 
our employees suppose that we do. It's 
a mighty good system, and we can keep 
our business thoroughly checked up by it; 

but as long as we know how things are run- 
ning in a general way, and know that they 
are running safely, we don’t make a com- 
plete checking up oftener, perhaps, than 
once in six months.” 

All of which shows that one real business 
man is pretty much like another, whether 
his business is on a farm or on Broadway. 

The free spending of money for up-to-date 
- hinery and appliances, as instanced 
by the Long Island business farmer, is ex- 
emplified in the case of every successful 
venture. The great steel mills show this 
perhaps more markedly than any other line 
of industry, and the way in which they 
throw upon the scrapheap the most costly 
machinery, as soon as something more 
efficacious can be purchased, ought to be 
a model for every business man, little or 
big—and after all we are all business men 
in the sense of doing somet hing or other to 
get our living. The primitive screwdriver, 
the inefficient hoe, the out-of-date fuel, 
will be discarded by the man of small affairs 
if he be properly enterprising, as readily a 
the most costly machinery is discarded by 
those of vast affairs. 

A week or two ago I was in a manufactur- 
ing plant in one of the buildings of which 
was a row of huge and splendid stationary 
engines. ‘‘These things that you see in 
this building alone,” said the superintend- 
ent, ‘‘cost two million dollars. They are 
from four to seven years old. They are 


se is 


| already getting out of date, and we plan to 


replace them. Two million dollars’ worth 
of machinery will be turned into scrap.” 
But this kind of thing is not looked upon 
as loss. On the contrary, it represents the 
highest kind of economy and advance 
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Both Near and Far Vision in 


One Lens with No Line 
of Demarkation 
most wonde i 
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Over 200,000 people now wearing them 
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» the touch. Your optician can 
candle you. Krypt be 
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KRYPTOK COMPANY, 105 E. 23d St., New York 








After Shaving 
Use MENNEN’S "ohn 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 






It also t is antiseptic and will as 
sist in preventing many of the skin 
diseases often contracted. Sold 


everywhere or mailed for 25c 
Sample box for 4c stamp 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J 
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in seal le vt 
very and fle xible. The hig las 
workmanship throughout. Absolutely j 
Money refunded if not satisfactor ) r 
cannot ipply you we will send dire 1 re rf 
price, $2.00, or in genuine mor , $1.00 Sac 
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Men's Pocket Book ter fr to $4 


| DEALER 





Every piece a Master 
Should stock the ‘‘ Masterpiece"’ lineof 
Men's Pocket Books for their best trade 
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Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
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*’We can get our old favorite, Lucky Strike Tobacco, in 70// cut form 
now —if we want it.”’ 

Lucky Strike Roll Cut has made an instant hit. Thousands are daily 
demanding it. ‘Thousands more still prefer Lucky Strike Sliced Plug—the form 
they've known so many years. No matter which form you like best—the 
price is the same— 10 cents at all dealers —and the guva/ity is the same. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


All Dealers 7 ag . 4 ; — a | : 


We ltt 


R. A. PATTERSON TOBACCO COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
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No heel marks like this on Elastica 








Floors That 





Stay New 


If you think that all floor fin 
ishes crack and mar—need con 
tant retouching and frequent 
you simply don't know 
the right floor. finish 

Elastica Floor Finish doesn't 
mar, Stamp on it, romp on it, roll 
furniture onit--you can tinjure if 
And water doesn't turn it white 


Due to Oil 
The reason isthis: We have worked 
out a way of using a large percentage 
of rightly treated oil in the manufac 
ture of Elastica Floor Finish. Thu 
varnish which is tough 
nd elastic, yet one which dries quickly 


replacing 


we produce a 


Phere is nothing else like it —- the se 
cTet is ours alone It is the tinal result 
pent inthe study of varnish 
ibuse the floor until you 
mar the finish 
er or grease can't spot it 
We belie these facts are not true 
ou probably know, of any other floor 
finish made 
Please Prove It 
When you know Elastica you will 
ver ¢ ider using inything else on 
a \ will use it on all floor 


| paint You will use it 


dent it yet you cant 





FLOOR FINISH 
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These Things Free 
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Finish Fl 
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Also sample paper 
for test be arh 
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“Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


STANDARD WARNISH WORKS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufactur 
Elastica \ for exterior use~ Elastica N 
for rior t e White Enamel, f 
' Kleartone ain nif 


other Arc} t aibut Acky tr dealer (49 

















DISTORTIONS 


Verses and Drawings by 
Peter Newell 


When our old coal-oil lamp’s aglare 


Just look straight at the bowl, 
An’ see your face reflected there — 
All twisted up an’ droll. 


Then ma she took a peek at it — 
An’ ma— well, ma’s all right; 

But, my! she nearly threw a fit 
When she beheld this sight. 


Next, Gran'ma Peck put on her specks 


An’ squinted at the bowl. 


‘‘Ha-ha! the prize of all my sex!” 


Said she. ‘‘Upon my soul!” 


Oh, our old coal-oil lamp’s a joke — 


Within its bowl so bright 
Are hid a million monkeyfolk 
That peer out in its light. 





Pa took a squint the other night 


An’ laughed a loud ha-ha! 


An’, say, he was the durndest fright 


A feller ever saw! 






| 
| Then sister Maud, in a new frock — 
Her turn just couldn’t miss. 

But, jiminy! she got a shock 
When what she saw was this. 


Then, last of all, I took a look 


To view my noble shape. 


An’, hully gee! my sides they shook 


To see this grinning ape. 


- 
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Automatic 


de gree betwee 


» part 





The most ingenious aid to perfect heat- 
I 


yut in fifty years is an all 
tically sealed copper bel- 
ith a liquid which greatly 
yntracts under heat or cold, 
onstant force to automat 


close the draft and check 


ampers of any boile furnace, 


1ioOmMmete 





A dial attachment enable 4 t 
# the family to fix at will the tempera 
ture of the house at 70 r at any other 


n 60° and 80° as may be 


ight, during illness, while 


family is temporarily away 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


y heating out 





RADIATOR (GOMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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and Red-Man 


J Collars 


} 


Strapped Seams 


They set 


and wear as no 


other collars can Our shirts 


are stamped with trade mark 


and name 


We do not use labels 
EARL & WILSON. 


Graywood—2 for 25c 

















Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 


A Positive Money-Saving Way of Buying 


ol & 


Dresses 


r Catalog 


ite and we will send 
of Women's and Children's wear, Suits 


. Holiday Goods, Neckwear, Ho 


siery, Swiss Embroideries by th 


Oa Handkerchiefs in Gift Boxes 

*'. Imported Swiss Embroidered. Six int 
Basket, Size Japanese ket $1,postpaid 
lixllsl’,io 348 Fourth Ave., New York City 















Its third year—and Hupmobile 
demand unabated 
f RIN 
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in’ 





Runabout Touring Car 
Fully Equipped Fully Equipped 


$750 Sema GUARANTEED FOR LIFE $900 Somes 


Now, in its third year mid a bewildering distraction of new It h roy] on be better and bett until 4g th wm 


! aa = } , e100 : ' 
models and new pri he Hupmobile is bouehtas eaverly than S100 ; Tie hth) Mn) | { much 
ads it Was 1 its first ison. ! I mm equ ert it 1 
Phen If Was a sensational novelty it car unheard Of ut ‘ th 


Lo d: VY its I la eis firmly fixed. It hold ha orown stronvet \t 


+} 

} + ° ] ] ] ] 1 ] " 
nd stronger upon those level-headed buyers who alway K 

] ] 1 1] 4 
and aiways vet the most for their morn 

<9 } } ‘ } ¢ P | 
Hupmobile demand has been steady and consistent thro 

two seasons and well into its third. t | rhe ne t 


) ] . 1 : ‘ - 
| ublic contidence was gained at the out et, and has been held 


through the keeping Of faith and the giving of venerou 


' 
value. 
| , , WN 11 ! lic 4 ( \] 
or WeeKs our factory has been under the supreme test of TK \ 
: : ! ] I} I \lank to. \1i ' 
my dav and might in order to produce Cal f 
to Keep pace with the volume of orders. 


, ss : 
Phe Hupmobile occupies this unique position 


been true to itself and true to the people. from the factory in Det 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1229 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








If you are one 


looking for an 


of those who are 
efhicient dentifrice 


W ithout a“drugey taste, 


AT od neers eNO 


efficiency. 


and as- 


= 


sure vourself 


that its delicious 
flavor does not lessen its 
Ask your dentist, or 


f ‘notice tor vo urself the difte rence 1n your 
teeth atter q month or two of its twice-a-d: ly use. 


‘TO DENTISTS 


t 
\i red wena 

Ri thbbon Dental Cream. 

As a neutralizer Or excel ive acidity Ol 
mouth, and as an efhicient cleanser, it has the 
endorsement of eminent dentists and of expert 
chemists 


very day letters are received from well-known 
de . | fe Ls sets 
ntist . in prals ft the benefits Which Ribbon 


Denta ‘y eaaigee nfers on their patients. 


Read what these Dentists say: 


SF hones _ 
Dental Cr It 


Names will be given on application 


and polishes 
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Educators all over the country have found this 
A coaaedasiine dentilrice ther oreatest aid 
in teaching their scholars the importance of 


ies | 100d ‘Peeth—( 100d | lealth 


Coleate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves 
, and because of its antiseptic cflect 
leaves the mouth sweet, clean and non-acid 


the condition which counteracts germ growth. 


A trial tube of this deliciously cthicient cream 


sent tor-¢ cents. 


Address Colgate & Co., Dept. Py 199 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
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